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“MATERIALISM” AND ITS OPPONENTS. 


I witiincty yielded to the request that the following pages, in- 
tended as an introduction toa forthcoming edition of the “‘ Fragments 
of Science,”’ should first appear as an article in the Fortnightly Review. 
The presentation of the Fragments, in the order of their publica- 
tion, will, I think, make it plain that within the last two years I 
have added no material iniquity to the list previously recorded against 
me. I have gone carefully over them all this year in Switzerland, 
bestowing special attention upon the one which has given most 
offence. To the judgment of thoughtful men I now commit them : 
the unthoughtful and the unfair will not read them, though they 
will continue to abuse them. 

I have no desire to repay in kind the hard words already throwm 
at them and me; but a simple comparison will make clear to my 
more noisy and unreasonable assailants how I regard their position. 
To the nobler Bereans of the press and pulpit, who have honoured me 
with their attention, I do not now refer. Webster defines a squatter 
as one who settles on new land without a title. This, in regard to 
anthropology and cosmogony, I hold to have been the position of 
the older theologians ; and what their heated successors of to-day 
denounce as a “raid upon theology,” is, in my opinion, a perfectly 
legal and equitable attempt to remove them from ground which 
they have no right to hold. 

If the title exist, let it be produced. It is not the revision 
of the text of Genesis by accomplished scholars that the public 
so much need, as to be informed and convinced how far the text, 
polished or unpolished, has a claim upon the belief of intelligent 
persons. It is, I fear, a growing conviction that our ministers 
of religion, for the sake of peace, more or less sacrifice their 
sincerity in dealing with the cosmogony of the Old Testament. 
I notice this in conversation, and it is getting into print. Before 
me, for example, is a little brochure, in which a layman presses 
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a clerical friend with a series of questions regarding creation—the 
six-day period of Divine activity, the destruction of the world by 
a flood, the building of an ark, the placing of creatures in it 
by pairs, and the descent from this ancestry of all living things, 
“men and women, birds and beasts.” He asks his friend, “ Do you, 
without any mental reservation, believe these things?” “If you do,” 
he continues, “then I can only say that the accumulated and 
accepted knowledge of mankind, including the entire sciences of 
astronomy, geology, philology, and history, are [as far as you are 
concerned | nought and mistaken. If you do not believe those events 
to have so happened, or do so with some mental reservation, which 
destroys the whole sense and meaning of the narrative, why do you 
not say so from your pulpits 2?” 

The friend merely parries and evades the question. According 
to Mr. Martineau, the clergy speak very differently indeed from their 
pulpits. After showing how the Mosaic picture of the “ genetic order 
of things” has been not only altered but inverted by scientific re- 
search, he says, ‘‘ Notwithstanding the deplorable condition to which 
the picture has been reduced, it is exhibited fresh every week to 
millions taught to believe it as divine.” It cannot be urged that error 
here does no practical harm, or that it does not act to the detriment 
of honest men. It was for openly avowing doubts which, it is said, 
others discreetly entertain, that the Bishop of Natal suffered perse- 
_ cution ; it was for his public fidelity to scientific truth, as far as his 
lights extended, that he was branded, even during his recent visit to 
this country, as an “ excommunicated heretic.”’ The courage of Dean 
Stanley and of the Master of Balliol, in reference to this question, 
disarmed indignation, and caused the public to overlook a wrong 
which might not otherwise have been endured. 

The liberal and intelligent portion of Christendom must, I take it, 
differentiate itself more and more, in word and act, from the fanati- 
cal, foolish, and more purely sacerdotal portion. Enlightened Roman 
Catholics are more especially bound to take action here; for the 
travesty of heaven and earth is grosser, and the attempt to impose 
it on the world is more serious, in their community than elsewhere. 
That they are more or less alive to this state of things, and that they 
show an increasing courage and independence in their demands for 
education, will be plain to the reader of the “Apology for the 
Belfast Address.” The “Memorial” there referred to was the 
impatient protest of barristers, physicians, surgeons, solicitors, and 
scholars among the Catholics themselves. They must not relax 
their pressure nor relinquish their demands. For their spiritual 
guides live so exclusively in the pre-scientific past, that even the 
really strong intellects among them are reduced to atrophy as 
regards scientific truth. Eyes they have, and see not; ears they 
have, and hear not; for both eyes and ears are taken possession of 
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by the sights and sounds of another age. In relation to science, the 
Ultramontane brain, through lack of exercise, is virtually the unde- 
veloped brain of the child. And thus it is that as children in 
scientific knowledge, but as potent wielders of spiritual power among 
the ignorant, they countenance and enforce practices sufficient to 
bring the blush of shame to the cheeks of the more intelligent among 
themselves. 

Such is the force of early education, when maintained and per- 
petuated by the habits of subsequent life; such the ground of peril 
in allowing the schools of a nation to fall into Ultramontane hands. 
Let any able Catholic student, fairly educated, and not yet cramped 
by sacerdotalism, get a real scientific grasp of the magnitude and 
organization of this universe. Let him sit under the immeasurable 
heavens, watch the stars in their courses, scan the mysterious 
nebule, and try to realise what it all is and means. Let him 
bring the thoughts and conceptions which thus enter his mind face 
to face with the notions of the genesis and rule of things which 
pervade the writings of the princes of his Church, and he will see 
and feel what drivellers even men of strenuous intellects may 
become, through exclusively dwelling and dealing with theological 
chimeras. 

But, quitting the more grotesque forms of the Theological, I 
already see, or think I see, emerging from recent discussions, that 
wonderful plasticity of the Theistic Idea, which enables it to maintain, 
through many changes, its hold upon superior minds; and which, if 
it is to last, will eventually enable it to shape itself in accordance 
with scientific conditions. I notice this, for instance, in the philo- 
sophic sermon of Dr. Quarry, and more markedly still in that of 
Dr. Ryder. ‘There pervades,” says the Rector of Donnybrook, 
“these atoms and that illimitable universe, that ‘choir of heaven and 
furniture of earth,’ which of such atoms is built up, a certain force, 
known in its most familiar form by the name of ‘life,’ «hich may be 
regarded as the ultimate essence of matter.’ And, speaking of the 
awful search of the intellect for the infinite Creator, and of the grave 
difficulties which encompass the subject, the same writer says: ‘‘ We 
know from our senses finite existences only. Now we cannot dogically 
infer the existence of an infinite God from the greatest conceivable 
number of finite existences. There must always obviously be more 
in the conclusion than in the premisses.” Such language is new to 
the pulpit, but it will become less and less rare. It is not the poets 
and philosophers among our theologians—and in our day the 
philosopher who wanders beyond the strict boundary of Science is 
more or less merged in the poet—it is not these, who feel the life of 
religion, but the mechanics who cling to its scaffolding, that are 
most anxious to tie the world down to the untenable conceptions of 
an uncultivated past. 

RR 2 
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Before me is another printed sermon of a different character from 
those just referred to. It is entitled “The Necessary Limits of 
Christian Evidences.” Its author, Dr. Reichel, has been frequently 
referred to as an authority, particularly on personal subjects, during 
recent discussions. The sermon was first preached in Belfast, and 
afterwards, in an amplified and amended form, in the Exhibition 
Building in Dublin. In passing, I would make a single remark 
upon its opening paragraph, as it contains an argument regarding 
Christ which I have frequently heard used in substance by good 
men, though never before with the grating emphasis here employed. 
“The resurrection of our Saviour,” says Dr. Reichel, “is the central 
fact of Christianity. Without his resurrection, his birth and his 
death would have been alike unavailing; nay more, if He did not 
rise from the dead, his birth was the birth of a bastard, and his 
death the death of an impostor.” This may be “ orthodoxy ;”’ but 
entertaining the notions that I do of Christ, and of his incomparable 
life upon the earth, if the momentary use of the term ‘blasphemy ” 
were granted to me by my Christian brethren, I should feel inclined 
to employ it here. 

Better instructed than he had been at Belfast, the orator in 
Dublin gave prominence to a personal argument which I have already 
noticed elsewhere." He has been followed in this particular by 
the Bishop of Meath and other estimable persons. This is to be 
regretted, because in dealing with these high themes the mind 
ought to be the seat of dignity, if possible of chivalry, but certainly 
not the seat of littleness. “I propose,” says the preacher, “making 
some remarks on the doctrine thus propounded [in Belfast]. And, 
first, lest any of you should be unduly impressed by the mere 
authority of its propounder, as well as by the fluent grace with 
which he sets it forth, it is right that I should tell you, that these 
conclusions, though given out on an occasion which apparently 
stamped them with the general approbation of the scientific world, 
do not possess that approbation. The mind that arrived at them, 
and displayed them with so much complacency, is a mind trained in 
the school of mere experiment, not in the study, but in the laboratory. 
Accordingly the highest mathematical intellects of the Association 
disclaim and repudiate the theories of its President. In the mathe- 
matical laws to which all material phenomena and substances are 
each year more distinctly perceived to be subordinated, they see 
another side of nature, which has not impressed itself upon the mere 
experimentalist.” * 

(1) “ Apology for Belfast Address.”’ 

(2) “Es ist ihre Taktik, die Gegner, gegen welche sie nichts sonst auszurichten ver- 
mégen, verachtlich zu behandeln, und allmahlich in der Achtung des Publikums herab- 


zusetzen.”’ This was written of the Jesuits in reference to their treatment of Dr. Dél- 
linger. It is true of others. 
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In view of the new virtue here thrust upon the mathematician, 
D’Alembert and Laplace present a difficulty, and we are left 
without a clue to the peculiar orthodoxy of Helmholtz, Clifford and 
other distinguished men. As regards my own mental training, 
inasmuch as my censors think it not beneath them to dwell upon a 
point so small, I may say that the foregoing statement is incorrect. 
The separation, moreover, of the “study” from the “laboratory,” 
is not admissible, because the laboratory is a “study” in which 
symbols give place to natural facts. The word Mesopotamia is said 
to have a sacred unction for many minds, and possibly the title of 
my “Inaugural Dissertation” at Marburg may have an effect of 
this kind on my right reverend and reverend critics of the new 
mathematical school. Here accordingly it is: “‘ Die Schraubenfliche 
mit geneigter Erzeugungslinie, und die Bedingungen des Gleich- 
gewichts auf solchen Schrauben.” A little tenderness may, perhaps, 
flow towards me, after these words have made it known that I began 
my narrow scientific life less as‘an experimentalist than as a mathe- 
matician. 

If, as asserted, “the highest mathematical intellects of the Asso- 
ciation disclaim and repudiate the tlicories of its President,” it would 
be their bounden duty not to rest content with this mere second- 
hand utterance. They ought to permit the light of life to stream 
upon us directly from themselves, instead of sending it through the 
rude polemoscope’ of Dr. Reichel. But the point of importance to be 
impressed upon him, and upon those who may be tempted to follow 
him in his adventurous theories, is, that out of Mathematics no 
salvation for Theology can possibly come. 


By such reflections I am brought face to face with an essay to 
which my attention has been directed by several estimable, and 
indeed eminent persons, as demanding serious consideration at my 
hands. I refer with pleasure to the accord subsisting between the 
Rev. James Martineau and myself on certain points of biblical cos- 
mogony. ‘In so far,” says Mr. Martineau, “as Church belief is 
still committed to a given cosmogony and natural history of man, it 
lies open to scientific refutation.” And again: “It turns out that 
with the sun and moon and stars, and in and on the earth, before 
and after the appearance of our race, quite other things have happened 
than those which the sacred cosmogony recites.” Once more: ‘“ The 
whole history of the genesis of things Religion must surrender to 
the Sciences.” Finally, still more emphatically: “In the investiga- 
tion of the genetic order of things, Theology is an intruder, and 
must stand aside.” This expresses, only in words of fuller pith, the 


(1) “An oblique perspective glass, for seeing objects not directly before the eyes.”’— 
Webster. To mere obliquity Dr. Reichel’s instrument adds coarseness of construction. 
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views which I ventured to enunciate in Belfast. ‘The impregnable 
position of Science,” I there say, “may be stated in a few words. 
We claim, and we shall wrest from Theology, the entire domain of 
cosmological theory.”” Thus Theology, so far as it is represented by 
Mr. Martineau, and Science, so far as I understand it, are in absolute 
harmony here. 

But Mr. Martineau would have just reason to complain of me, 
if, by partial citation, I left my readers under the impression that 
the agreement between us is complete. At the opening of the 
eighty-ninth Session of the Manchester New College, London, on 
October 6, 1874, he, its Principal, delivered the Address from which 
I have quoted. It bears the title “Religion as affected by modern 
Materialism ;” and its references and general tone make evident the 
depth of its author’s discontent with my previous deliverance at 
Belfast. I find it difficult to grapple with the exact grounds of this 
discontent. Indeed, logically considered, the impression left upon 
my mind by an essay of great «esthetic merit, containing many 
passages of exceeding beauty, and many sentiments which none but 
the pure in heart could utter as they are uttered here, is vague 
and unsatisfactory. The author appears at times so brave and liberal, 
at times so timid and captious, and at times so imperfectly informed 
regarding the position he assails. 

At the outset of his address Mr. Martineau states with some dis- 
tinctness his “sources of religious faith.” They are two—“ the 
scrutiny of Nature” and “the interpretation of Sacred Books.” It 
would have been a theme worthy of his intelligence to have deduced 
from these two sources his religion as it stands. But not another 
word is said about the “Sacred Books.” Having swept with the 
besom of Science various ‘‘ books” contemptuously away, he does not 
define the Sacred residue ; much less give us the reasons why he 
deems them sacred. His references to ‘‘ Nature,” on the other hand, 
are magnificent tirades against Nature, intended, apparently, to 
show the wholly abominable character of man’s antecedents if the 
theory of evolution be true. Here also his mood lacks steadiness. 
While joyfully accepting, at one place, “the widening space, the 
deepening vistas of time, the detected marvels of physiological 
structure, and the rapid filling-in of the missing links in the chain 
of organic life,” he falls, at another, into lamentation and mourning 
over the very theory which renders “organic life” “a chain.” He 
claims the largest liberality for his sect, and avows its contempt for 
the dangers of possible discovery. But immediately afterwards he 
damages the claim, and ruins all confidence in the avowal. He professes 
sympathy with modern Science, and almost in the same breath he 
treats, or certainly will be understood to treat, the Atomic Theory, 


and the doctrine of the Conservation of Energy, as if they were 
kind of scientific thimble-riggery. 
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His ardour, moreover, renders him inaccurate ; causing him to see 
discord between scientific men, where nothing but harmony reigns. 
In his celebrated Address to the Congress of German Naturforscher, 
delivered at Leipzig, three years ago, Du Bois Reymond speaks 
thus: ‘‘ What conceivable connection subsists between definite move- 
ments of definite atoms in my brain, on the one hand, and on the 
other hand such primordial, indefinable, undeniable, facts as these : 
I feel pain or pleasure; I experience a sweet taste, or smell a rose, 
or hear an organ, or see something red? . . . It is absolutely and for 
ever inconceivable that a number of carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, 
and oxygen atoms, should be otherwise than indifferent as to their 
own position and motion, past, present, or future. It is utterly 
inconceivable how consciousness should result from their joint 
action.” 

This language, which was spoken in 1872, Mr. Martineau “ freely ” 
translates, and quotes against me. The act is due to a misapprehen- 
sion of his own. Evidence is at hand to prove that I employed the 
same language twenty years ago. It is to be found in the Saturday 
Review for 1860; but a sufficient illustration of the agreement between 
my friend Du Bois Reymond, and‘ myself, is furnished by the dis- 
course on Scientific Materialism, delivered in 1868, then widely 
circulated, and reprinted here.’ With a little attention, Mr. Martineau 
would have seen that in the very Address his essay criticizes, 
precisely the same position is maintained. ‘ You cannot,’’ I there 
say, “satisfy the human understanding in its demand for logical 
continuity between molecular processes and the phenomena of con- 
sciousness. This is a rock on which materialism must inevitably 
split whenever it pretends to be a complete philosophy of the human 
mind.” 

“The affluence of illustration,” writes an able and sympathetic 
reviewer of this essay, in the Mew York Tribune, “in which Mr. 
Martineau delights, often impairs the distinctness of his statements 
by diverting the attention of the reader from the essential points of 
his discussion to the beauty of his imagery, and thus diminishes 
their power of conviction.” To the beauties here referred to I bear 
willing testimony ; but the excesses touched upon reach far beyond 
the reader, to their primal seat and source in Mr. Martineau’s own 
mind ; mixing together ¢here things that ought to be kept apart; 
producing vagueness where precision is the one thing needful ; poetic 
fervour where we require judicial calm; and practical unfairness 
where the strictest justice ought to be, and I willingly believe 
is meant to be, observed. 

In one of his nobler passages, Mr. Martineau tells us how the 
pupils of his college have been educated hitherto: “They have 


(1) In the new volume to which this is the introduction. 
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bee trained under the assumptions (Ist) that the Universe which 
includes us and folds us round is the life-dwelling of an Eternal 
Mind; (2nd) that the world of our abode is the scene of a moral 
government, incipient but not complete; and (8rd) that the upper 
zones of human affection, above the clouds of self and passion, take 
us into the sphere of a Divine Communion. Into this over-arching 
scene it is that growing thought and enthusiasm have expanded to 
catch their light and fire.” 

Alpine summits must kindle above the mountaineer who reads 
these stirring words; I see their beauty and feel their life. Nay, 
in my own feeble way, at the close of one of the essays here printed, 
I thus affirm the “Communion” which Mr. Martineau calls 
“Divine:” “Two things,’ said Immanuel Kant, ‘fill me with 
awe—the starry heavens, and the sense of moral responsibility in 
man.’ And in his hours of health and strength and sanity, when 
the stroke of action has ceased, and the pause of reflection has set in, 
the scientific investigator finds himself overshadowed by the same 
awe. Breaking contact with the hampering details of earth, it 
associates him with a power which gives fulness and tone to his 
existence, but which he can neither analyze nor comprehend.”' 

Though “knowledge” is here disavowed, the “feelings” of Mr. 
Martineau and myself are, I think, very much alike. But, notwith- 
standing the mutual independence of religious feeling and objective 
knowledge thus demonstrated, he censures me—almost denounces 
me—for referring Religion to the region of Emotion. Surely he is 
inconsistent here. The foregoing words refer to an inward hue or 
temperature, rather than to an external object of thought. When 
I attempt to give the Power which I see manifested in the Universe 
an objective form, personal or otherwise, it slips away from me, 
declining all intellectual manipulation. I dare not, save poetically, 
use the pronoun “ He” regarding it; I dare not call it a “ Mind;” 
{ refuse to call it even a “Cause.” Its mystery overshadows me; 
but it remains a mystery, while the objective frames which my 
neighbours try to make it fit, simply distort and desecrate it. 

It is otherwise with Mr. Martineau, and hence his discontent. 
He professes to know where I only claim to feel. He could make his 
contention good against me if he would transform, by a process of 
verification, the foregoing three assumptions into “ objective know- 
ledge.” But he makes no attempt to do so. They remain assumptions 


(1) In the first preface to the “ Belfast Address” I referred to “hours of clearness 
and vigour,” as four years previously E had referred to hours of ‘health and strength 
and sanity,” and brought down upon myself, in consequence, a considerable amount of 
ridicule. Why, I know not. For surely it is not when sleepy after a gluttonous meal, 
or when suffering from dyspepsia, or even when possessed by an arithmetical problem 
demanding concentrated thought, that we care most for the ‘starry heavens or the 
sense of responsibility in man.” 
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from the beginning of his address to its end. And yet he frequently 
uses the word “ unveritied,” as if it were fatal to the position on 
which its incidence falls. ‘The scrutiny of Nature” is one of his 
sources of “religious faith:” what logical foothold does that 
scrutiny furnish on which any one of the foregoing three assump- 
tions could be planted? Nature, according to his picturing, is base 
and cruel: what is the inference to be drawn regarding its author ? 
If Nature be “red in tooth and claw,” who is responsible? On a 
Mindless nature Mr. Martineau pours the full torrent of his gorgeous 
invective; but could the “assumption” of “an Eternal Mind’ — 
even of a Beneficent Eternal Mind—render the world objectively a 
whit less mean and ugly than it is? Not an iota. It is man’s feel- 
ings, and not external phenomena, that are influenced by the 
assumption. It adds not a ray of light nor a strain of music to the 
objective sum of things. It does not touch the phenomena of phy- 
sical nature—storm, flood, or fire—nor diminish by a pang the 
bloody combats of the animal world. But it does add the glow 
of religious emotion to the human soul, as represented by 
Mr. Martineau. Beyond this I defy him to go; and yet he rashly 
—it might be said petulantly—kicks away the only philosophic 
foundation on which it is possible for him to build his religion. 

He twits incidentally the modern scientific interpretation of 
Nature because of its want of cheerfulness. ‘ Let the new future,”’ 
he says, ‘preach its own gospel, and devise, if it can, the means of 
making the tidings glad.” This is a common argument: “If you 
only knew the comfort of belief!’’ My reply to it is that I choose 
the nobler part of Emerson, when, after various disenchantments, he 
exclaimed, “J covet truth!’ The gladness of true heroism visits 
the heart of him who is really competent to say this. Besides, 
“gladness ” is an emotion, and Mr. Martincau theoretically scorns 
the emotional. I am not, however, acquainted with a writer who 
draws more largely upon this source, while mistaking it for some- 
thing objective. ‘To reach the Cause,” he says, “ there is no need 
to go into the past, as though being missed here He could be found 
there. But when once He has been apprehended by the proper 
organs of divine apprehension, the whole life of Humanity is recog- 
nised as the scene of his agency.” That Mr. Martineau should have 
lived so long, thought so much, and failed to recognise the entirely 
subjective character of this creed, is highly instructive. His 
“proper organs of divine apprehension ’”’—denied, I may say, to 
some of the greatest intellects and noblest men in this and other 
ages—lie at the very core of his emotions. 

In fact, it is when Mr. Martineau is most purely emotional that 
he scorns the emotions ; and it is when he is most purely subjective, 
that he rejects subjectivity. He pays a just and liberal tribute to 
the character of John Stuart Mill. But in the light of Mill’s 
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philosophy, benevolence, honour, purity, having “‘ shrunk into mere 
unaccredited subjective susceptibilities, have lost all support from 
Omniscient approval, and all presumable accordance with the reality 
of things.” If Mr. Martineau had given them any inkling of the 
process by which he renders the “subjective susceptibilities” 
objective ; or how he arrives at an objective ground of ‘ Omniscient 
approval,” gratitude from his pupils would have been his just meed. 
But as it is, he leaves them lost in an iridescent cloud of words, after 
exciting a desire which he is incompetent to appease. 

“We are,” he says, in another place, “ for ever shaping our repre- 
sentations of invisible things into forms of definite opinion, and 
throwing them to the front, as if they were the photographic equiva- 
lent of our real faith. It is a delusion which affects us all. Yet 
somehow the essence of our religion never finds its way into these 
frames of theory: as we put them together it slips away, and, if we 
turn to pursue it, still retreats behind ; ever ready to work with the 
will, to unbind and sweeten the affections, and bathe the life with 
reverence, but refusing to be seen, or to pass from a divine hue of 
thinking into a human pattern of thought.” This is very beautiful, 
and mainly so because the man who utters it obviously brings it all 
out of the treasury of his own heart. But the “hue” and “pattern” 
here so finely spoken of, are neither more nor less than that 
“emotion” on the one hand, and that “objective knowledge” on 
the other, which have drawn this suicidal fire from Mr. Martineau’s 
battery. 

I now come to one of the most serious portions of Mr. Martineau’s 
pamphlet—serious far less on account of its “ personal errors,” than 
of its intrinsic gravity, though its author has thought fit to give it 
a witty and sarcastic tone. He analyzes and criticizes “ the mate- 
rialist doctrine, which, in our time, is proclaimed with so much 
pomp, and resisted with so much passion. ‘Matter is all I want,’ 
says the physicist ; ‘give me its atoms alone, and I will explain the 
universe.’”” It is thought, even by Mr. Martineau’s intimate friends, 
that in this pamphlet he is answering me. I must therefore ask the 
reader to contrast the foregoing travesty with what I really do say 
regarding atoms:—“I do not think that he (the materialist) is 
entitled to say that his molecular groupings and motions explain 
everything. In reality, they explain nothing. The utmost he can 
affirm is the association of two classes of phenomena, of whose real 
bond of union he is in absolute ignorance.”’ This is very different 
from saying, “Give me its atoms alone, and I will explain the 
universe.” Mr. Martineau continues his dialogue with the phy- 
sicist :—“ ‘ Good,’ he says; ‘take as many atoms as you please. 
See that they have all that is requisite to Body [a metaphysical B], 
being homogeneous extended solids.’ ‘That is not enough,’ he 
replies ; ‘it might do for Democritus and the mathematicians, but I 

(1) Address on “ Scientific Materialism.” 
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must have something more. The atoms must not only be in motion, 
and of various shapes, but also of as many kinds as there are chemical 
elements; for how could I ever get water if I had only hydrogen 
elements to work with?’ ‘So be it,’ Mr. Martineau consents to 
reply, ‘only this is a considerable enlargement of your specified 
datum [where, and by whom specified ?}|—in fact, a conversion of it 
into several ; yet, even at the cost of its monism [put into it by Mr. 
Martineau] your scheme seems hardly to gain its end; for by what 
manipulation of your resources will you, for example, educe Con- 
sciousness ? ’”” 

This reads like pleasantry, but it deals with serious things. For 
the last seven years the question proposed by Mr. Martineau and my 
answer to it have been accessible to all. They are also given in 
this volume. Here, briefly, is the question :—‘ A man can say, ‘I 
feel, I think, I love,’ but how does consciousness infuse itself into 
the problem?”’ And here is the answer :—“ The passage from the 
physics of the brain to the corresponding facts of consciousness is 
unthinkable. Granted that a definite thought, and a definite 
molecular action in the brain, occur simultaneously; we do not 
possess the intellectual organ, nor ‘apparently any rudiment of the 
organ, which would enable us to pass, by a process of reasoning, 
from the one to the other. They appear together, but we do not 
know why. Were our minds and senses so expanded, strengthened, 
and illuminated, as to enable us to see and feel the very molecules 
of the brain; were we capable of following all their motions, all 
their groupings, all their electric discharges, if such there be; and 
were we intimately acquainted with the corresponding states of 
thought and feeling, we should be as far as ever from the solution of 
the problem, ‘ How are these physical processes connected with the 
facts of consciousness?’ The chasm between the two classes of 
phenomena would still remain intellectually impassable.” ? 

Compare this with the answer which Mr. Martineau puts into the 
mouth of Ais physicist, and with which I am generally credited by 
Mr. Martineau’s readers :—“ ‘It (the problem of consciousness) does 
not daunt me at all. Of course you understand that all along my 
atoms have been affected by gravitation and polarity ; and now I have 
only to insist with Fechner on a difference among molecules ; there 
are the inorganic, which can change only their place, like the particles 
in an undulation ; and there are the organic, which can change their 
order, as in a globule that turns itself inside out. With an adequate 
number of these, our problem will be manageable.’ ‘ Likely enough,’ 
we may say [‘ entirely unlikely,’ say I], seeing how careful you are 
to provide for all emergencies ; and if any hitch should occur in the 
next step, where you will have to pass from mere sentiency to 


(1) Bishop Butler’s reply to the Lucretian, in the Belfast Address, is all in the same 
strain, 
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thought and will, you can again look in upon your atoms, and fling 
among them a handful of Leibnitz’s monads, to serve as souls in 
little, and be ready, in a latent form, with that Vorstellungs-fahigkeit 
which our picturesque interpreters of nature so much prize.’ ” 

“But surely,” continues Mr. Martineau, “you must observe that 
this ‘matter’ of yours alters its style with every change of service : 
starting as a beggar, with scarce a rag of ‘property’ to cover its 
bones, it turns up as a prince when large undertakings are wanted. 
‘We must radically change our notions of matter,’ says Professor 
Tyndall ; and then, he ventures to believe, it will answer all demands, 
carrying ‘the promise and potency of all terrestrial life.’ If the 
measure of the required ‘ change in our notions’ had been specified, 
the proposition would have had a real meaning, and been susceptible 
of atest. It is easy travelling through the stages of such an hypo- 
thesis ; you deposit at your bank a round sum ere you start, and, 
drawing on it piecemeal at every pause, complete your grand tour 
without a debt.” 

The last paragraph of this argument is forcibly and ably stated. 
On it I am willing to try conclusions with Mr. Martineau. I may 
say, in passing, that I share his contempt for the picturesque inter- 
pretation of nature, if accuracy of vision be thereby impaired. But 
the term Vorstellungs-faihigkeit, as used by me, means the power of 
definite mental presentation, of attaching to words the corresponding 
objects of thought, and of seeing these in their proper relations, 
without the interior haze and soft penumbral borders, which the 
theologian loves. To this mode of “ interpreting Nature ” I shall to 
the best of my ability now adhere. 

Neither of us, I trust, will be afraid or ashamed to begin at the 
alphabet of this question. Our first effort must be to understand 
each other, and this mutual understanding can only be ensured by 
beginning low down. Physically speaking, however, we need not 
go below the sea-level. Let us then travel in company to the Carib- 
bean Sea, and halt upon the heated water. What is that sea, and 
what is the sun which heats it? Answering for myself, I say that 
they are both matter. I fill a glass with the sea-water and expose it 
on the deck of the vessel; after some time the liquid has all dis- 
appeared, and left a solid residue of salts in the glass behind. We 
have mobility, invisibility—apparent annihilation. In virtue of 

‘‘The glad and secret aid 
The sun unto the ocean paid,” 
the water has taken to itself wings and flown off as vapour. From 
the whole surface of the Caribbean Sea such vapour is rising : and 
now we must follow it—not upon our legs, however, nor in a ship, 
nor even in a balloon, but by the mind’s eye—in other words, by 
that power of Vorstellung which Mr. Martineau knows so well, and 
which he so justly scorns when it indulges in loose practices, 
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Compounding, then, the northward motion of the vapour with the 
earth’s axial rotation, we track our fugitive through the higher 
atmospheric regions, obliquely across the Atlantic Ocean to Western 
Europe, and on to our familiar Alps. Here another wonderful 
metamorphosis occurs. Floating on the cold calm air, and in presence 
of the cold firmament, the vapour condenses, not only to particles of 
water, but to particles of crystalline water. These coalesce to stars 
of snow, which fall upon the mountains in forms so exquisite that, 
when first seen, they never fail to excite rapture. As to beauty, 
indeed, they put the work of the lapidary to shame, while as to 
accuracy they render concrete the abstractions of the geometer. 
Are these crystals “ matter’? Without presuming to dogmatize, I 
answer for myself in the affirmative. 

Still, a formative power has obviously here come into play which 
did not manifest itself in either the liquid or the vapour. The ques- 
tion now is, Was not the power “ potential” in both of them, requiring 
only the proper conditions of temperature to bring it into action ? 
Again I answer for myself in the affirmative. I am, however, quite 
willing to discuss with Mr. Martineau the alternative hypothesis, that 
an imponderable formative soul unites itself with the substance after 
its escape from the liquid state. If he should espouse this hypothesis, 
then I should demand of him an immediate exercise of that Vorstel- 
lungs-fahigkeit, with which, in my efforts to think clearly, I can 
never dispense. I should ask, At what moment did the soul come 
in? Did it enter at once or by degrees; perfect from the first, or 
growing and perfecting itself contemporaneously with its own handi- 
work ? I should also ask whether it was localised or diffused ? Does 
it move about as a lonely builder, putting the bits of solid water in 
their places as soon as the proper temperature has set in? or is it 
distributed through the entire mass of the crystal? If the latter, 
then the soul has the shape of the crystal; but if the former, then I 
should inquire after its shape. Has it legs or arms? If not, I 
would ask it to be made clear to me how a thing without these 
appliances can act so perfectly the part of a builder? (I insist on 
definition, and ask unusual questions, if haply I might thereby banish 
unmeaning words.) What were the condition and residence of the 
soul before it joined the crystal? What becomes of it when the 
crystal is dissolved ? Why should a particular temperature be 
needed before it can exercise its vocation? Finally, is the problem 
before us in any way simplified by the assumption of its existence ? 
I think it probable that, after a full discussion of the question, Mr. 
Martineau would agree with me in ascribing the building power 
displayed in the crystal to the bits of water themselves. At all 
events, I should count upon his sympathy so far as to believe, that 
he would consider any one unmannerly who would denounce me for 
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rejecting this notion of a separate soul, and for holding the snow 
crystal to be “ matter.” 

But then what an astonishing addition is here made to the powers 
of matter! Who would have dreamt, without actually seeing its 
work, that such a power was locked up in a drop of water? All that 
we needed to make the action of the /iquid intelligible was the assump- 
tion of Mr. Martineau’s “ homogeneous extended atomic solids,” 
smoothly gliding over one another. But had we supposed the water 
to be nothing more than this, we should have ignorantly defrauded 
it of an intrinsic architectural power, which the art of man, even 
when pushed to its utmost degree of refinement, is incompetent to 
imitate. I would invite Mr. Martineau to consider how inappro- 
priate his figure of a fictitious bank deposit becomes under these 
circumstances. The ‘account current” of matter receives nothing 
at my hands which could be honestly kept back from it. If, then, 
‘Democritus and the mathematicians” so defined matter as to ex- 
clude the powers here proved to belong to it, they were clearly wrong, 
and Mr. Martineau, instead of twitting me with my departure from 
them, ought rather to applaud me for correcting them. 

The reader of my small contributions to the literature which 
deals with the overlapping margins of science and theology, will 
have noticed how frequently I quote Mr. Emerson. I do so 
mainly because in him we have a poet and a profoundly religious 
man, who is reaily and entirely undaunted by the discoveries of 
science, past, present, or prospective. In his case poetry, with the 
joy of a bacchanal, takes her graver brother science by the hand, 
and cheers him with immortal laughter. By Emerson scientific 
conceptions are continually transmuted into the finer forms and 
warmer hues of an ideal world. Our present theme is touched upon 
in the lines— 

‘‘The journeying atoms, primordial wholes 
Firmly draw, firmly drive by their animate poles.” 

As regards veracity and insight these few words outweigh, in my 
estimation, all the formal learning expended by Mr. Martineau in 
these disquisitions on force, in which he treats the physicist as a 
conjuror, and speaks so wittily of atomic polarity. In fact, without 
this notion of polarity—this “drawing” and “driving ”—this 
attraction and repulsion, we stand as stupidly dumb before the 
phenomena of crystallization as a Bushman before the phenomena of 
the solar system. The genesis and growth of the notion I have 
endeavoured to make clear in my third Lecture on Light, and in the 
article “Crystals and Molecular Force ” published in this volume. 

Our further course is here foreshadowed. A Sunday or two ago I 
stood under an oak planted by Sir John Moore, the hero of Corunna. 
On the ground near the tree little oaklets were successfully fighting 
for life with the surrounding vegetation. The acorns had dropped 
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into the friendly soil, and this was the result of their interaction. 
What is the acorn? what the earth? and what the sun, without 
whose heat and light the tree could not become a tree, however rich 
the soil, and however healthy the seed? I answer for myself as 
before—all “matter.” And the heat and light which here play so 
potent a part are acknowledged to be motions of matter. By taking 
something much lower down in the vegetable kingdom than the oak, 
we might approach much more nearly to the case of crystallization 
already discussed, but this is not now necessary. 

If, instead of conceding the sufficiency of matter here, Mr. 
Martineau should fly to the hypothesis of a vegetative soul, all the 
questions before asked in relation to the snow-star become pertinent. I 
would invite him to go over them one by one, and consider what 
replies he will make to them. He may retort by asking me, “ Who 
infused the principle of life into the tree?” I say in answer that 
our present question is not this, but another—not who made the 
tree, but what is it? Is there anything besides matter in the tree? 
If so, what, and where? Mr. Martineau may have begun by this 
time to discern that it is not ‘ picturesqueness,”’ but cold precision, 
that my Vorstellungs-fahigkeit demands. How, I would ask, is this 
vegetative soul to be presented to the mind; where did it flourish 
before the tree grew, and what will become of it when the tree is 
sawn into planks, or consumed in fire ? 

Possibly Mr. Martineau may consider the assumption of this soul 
to be as untenable and as useless as I do. But then if the power to 
build a tree be conceded to pure matter, what an amazing expansion 
of our notions of the “potency of matter” is implied in the 
concession! Think of the acorn, of the earth, and of the solar light 
and heat—was ever such necromancy dreamt of as the production of 
that massive trunk, those swaying boughs and whispering leaves, 
from the interaction of these three factors? In this interaction, 
moreover, consists what we call /ife. It will be seen that I am not 
in the least insensible to the wonder of the tree; nay, I should not 
be surprised if, in the presence of this wonder, I feel more perplexed 
and overwhelmed than Mr. Martineau himself. 

Consider it fora moment. There is an experiment, first made by 
Wheatstone, where the music of a piano is transferred from its 
sound-board, through a thin wooden rod, across several silent rooms 
in succession, and poured out at a distance from the instrument. 
The strings of the piano vibrate, not singly, but ten at a time. 
Every string subdivides, yielding not one note, but a dozen. All 
these vibrations and subvibrations are crowded together into a bit of 
deal not more than a quarter of a square inch in section. Yet no 
note is lost. Each vibration asserts its individual rights; and all are, 
at last, shaken forth into the air by a second sound-board, against 
which the distant end of the rod presses. Thought ends in amaze- 
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-ment when it seeks to realise the motions of that rod as the music 
flows through it. I turn to my tree and observe its roots, its trunk, 
its branches, and its leaves. As the rod conveys the music, and 
yields it up to the distant air, so does the trunk convey the matter 
and the motion—the shocks and pulses and other vital actions— 
which eventually emerge in the umbrageous foliage of the tree. I 
went some time ago through the greenhouse of a friend. He had 
ferns from Ceylon, the branches of which were in some cases not 
much thicker than an ordinary pin—hard, smooth, and cylindrical— 
often leafless for a foot and more. But at the end of every one of 
them the unsightly twig unlocked the exuberant beauty hidden 
within it, and broke forth into a mass of fronds, almost large enough 
to fill the arms. We stand here upon a higher level of the 
wonderful: we are conscious of a music subtler than that of the 
piano, passing unheard through these tiny boughs, and issuing in 
what Mr. Martineau would opulently call the “clustered magnifi- 
cence” of the leaves. Does it lessen my amazement to know that 
every cluster, and every leaf—their form and texture—lie, like the 
music in the rod, in the molecular structure of these apparently 
insignificant stems? Notso. Mr. Martineau weeps for “the beauty 
of the flower fading into a necessity.” I care not whether it comes 
to me through necessity or through freedom, my delight in it is all 
the same. I see what he sees with a wonder superadded. To me as 
to him—nay, to me more than to him—not even Solomon in all his 
glory was arrayed like one of these. 

I have spoken above as if the assumption of a soul would save 
Mr. Martineau from the inconsistency of crediting pure matter 
with the astonishing building power displayed in crystals and trees. 
This, however, would not be the necessary result; for it would 
remain to be proved that the soul assumed is not itself matter. 
When a boy I learnt from Dr. Watts that the souls of conscious 
brutes are mere matter. And the man who would claim for matter 
the human soul itself, would find himself in very orthodox company. 
“ All that is created,” says Fauste, a famous French bishop of the 
fifth century, “‘is matter. The soul occupies a place; it is enclosed 
in a body; it quits the body at death, and returns to it at the resur- 
rection, as in the case of Lazarus; the distinction between hell and 
heaven, between eternal pleasures and eternal pains, proves that even 
after death, souls occupy a place and are corporeal. God only is 
incorporeal.” Tertullian, moreover, was quite a physicist in the 
definiteness of his conceptions regarding the soul. ‘The materiality 
of the soul,” he says, “is evident from the evangelists. A human 
soul is there expressly pictured as suffering in hell; it is placed in 
the middle of a flame, its tongue feels a cruel agony, and it implores 
a drop of water at the hands of a happier soul. Wanting materiality,” 
adds Tertullian, “al/ this would be without meaning.” One wonders 
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what would have happened to this great Christian Father amid the 
roaring lions of Belfast. Could its excellent press have shielded 
him from its angry pulpits, as it sheltered me ?* 

I have glanced at inorganic nature—at the sea, and the sun, and 
the vapour, and the snowflake—and at organic nature as represented 
by the fern and the oak. That same sun which warmed the water 
and liberated the vapour, exerts a subtler power on the nutriment 
of the tree. It takes hold of matter wholly unfit for the purposes of 
nutrition, separates its nutritive from its non-nutritive portions, gives 
the former to the vegetable, and carries the others away. Planted 
in the earth, bathed by the air, and tended by the sun, the tree is 
traversed by its sap, the cells are formed, the woody fibre is spun, 
and the whole is woven to a texture wonderful even to the naked 
eye, but a million-fold more so to microscopic vision. Does con- 
sciousness mix in any way with these processes? No man can tell. 
Our only ground for a negative conclusion is the absence of those 
outward manifestations from which feeling is usually inferred. But 
even these are not entirely absent. In the greenhouses of Kew we 
may see that a leaf can close, in response to a proper stimulus, as 
promptly as the human fingers themselves; and while there Dr. 
Hooker will tell us of the wondrous fly-catching, and fly-devouring 
power of the Dionwxa. No man can say that the feelings of the 
animal are not represented by a drowsier consciousness in the vege- 
table world. At all events, no line has ever been drawn between the 
conscious and the unconscious; for the vegetable shades into the 
animal by such fine gradations, that it is impossible to say where the 
one ends and the other begins. 

In all such inquiries we are necessarily limited by our own 
powers: we observe what our senses, armed with the aids furnished 
by science, enable us to observe; nothing more. The evidences as 
to consciousness in the vegetable world depend wholly upon our 
capacity to observe and weigh them. Alter the capacity, and the 
evidence would alter too. Would that which to us is a total absence 
of any manifestation of consciousness be the same to a being with 
our capacities indefinitely multiplied? To such a being I can 
imagine not only the vegetable, but the mineral world, responsive 
to the proper irritants, the response differing only in degree from 
those exaggerated manifestations, which, in virtue of their grossness, 
appeal to our weak powers of observation. 


(1) The foregoing extracts, which M. Alglave recently brought to light for the benefit 
of the Bishop of Orleans, are taken from the sixth lecture of the Cours d’ Histoire Moderne 
of that most orthodox of statesmen, M. Guizot. “I could multiply,” continues M. 
Guizot, ‘these citations to infinity, and they prove that in the first centuries of our era 
the materiality of the soul was an opinion not only permitted, but dominant.’”’ Dr. 
Moriarty, and the synod which he recently addressed, obviously forget their own 
antecedents. Their boasted succession from the early Church renders them the direct 
offspring of a ‘ materialism’ more ‘ brutal’ than any ever enunciated by me. 
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Our conclusions, however, must be based, not on powers that we 
can imagine, but upon those that we possess. What do they reveal ? 
As the earth and atmosphere offer themselves as the nutriment of 
the vegetable world, so does the latter, which contains no con- 
stituent not found in inorganic nature, offer itself to the animal 
world. Mixed with certain inorganic substances—water, for example 
—the vegetable constitutes, in the long-run, the sole sustenance of 
the animal. Animals may be divided into two classes, the first of 
which can utilise the vegetable world immediately, having chemical 
forces strong enough to cope with its most refractory parts; the 
second class use the vegetable world mediately ; that is to say, after 
its finer portions have been extracted and stored up by the first. 
But in neither class have we an atom newly created. The animal 
world is, so to say, a distillation through the vegetable world from 
inorganic nature. 

From this point of view all three worlds would constitute a unity, 
in which I picture life as immanent everywhere. Nor am I anxious 
to shut out the idea that the life here spoken of may be but a sub- 
ordinate part and function of a higher life, as the living, moving 
blood is subordinate to the living man. I resist no such idea as long 
as it is not dogmatically imposed. Left for the human mind freely 
to operate upon, the idea has ethical vitality; but stiffened into a 
dogma, the inner force disappears, and the outward yoke of a 
usurping hierarchy takes its place. 

The problem before us is, at all events, capable of definite state- 
ment, We have on the one hand strong grounds for concluding 
that the earth was once a molten mass. We now find it not only 
swathed by an atmosphere and covered by a sea, but also crowded 
with living things. The question is, how were they introduced? 
Certainty may be as unattainable here as Bishop Butler held it to be 
in matters of religion ; but in the contemplation of probabilities the 
thoughtful mind is forced to take a side. The conclusion of science, 
which recognises unbroken causal connection between the past and 
the present, would undoubtedly be that the molten earth contained 
within it elements of life, which grouped themselves into their 
present forms as the planet cooled. The difficulty and reluctance 
encountered by this conception, arise solely from the fact that the 
theologic conception obtained a prior footing in the human mind. 
Did the latter depend upon reasoning alone, it could not hold its 
ground for an hour against its rival. But it is warmed into life and 
strength by the emotions—by associated hopes, fears, and expecta- 
tions—and not only by these, which are more or less mean, but by 
that loftiness of thought and feeling which lifts its possessor above 
the atmosphere of self, and which the theologic idea, in its nobler 
forms, has through ages engendered in noble minds. 

Were not man’s origin implicated, we should accept without a 
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murmur the derivation of animal and vegetable life from what we 
call inorganic nature. The conclusion of pure intellect points 
this way and no other. But this purity is troubled by our interests 
in this life, and by our hopes and fears regarding the life to come. 
Reason is traversed by the emotions, anger rising in the weaker 
heads to the height of suggesting that the compendious shooting 
of the inquirer would be an act agreeable to God and serviceable 
to man. But this foolishness is more than neutralised by the 
sympathy of the wise; and in England at least, so long as the 
courtesy which befits an earnest theme is adhered to, such sympathy 
is ever ready for an honest man. None of us here need shrink from 
saying all that he has a right to say. We ought, however, to 
remember that it is not only a band of Jesuits, weaving their 
schemes of intellectual slavery, under the innocent guise of ‘“ educa- 
tion,” that we are opposing. Our foes are to some extent they of our 
own household, including not only the ignorant and the passionate, 
but a minority of minds of high calibre and culture, lovers of free- 
dom, moreover, who, though its objective hull be riddled by logic, 
still find the ethic life of their religion unimpaired. But while such 
considerations ought to influence the form of our argument, and 
prevent it from ever slipping out of the region of courtesy into that 
of scorn or abuse, its substance, I think, ought to be maintained and 
presented in unmitigated strength. 

In the year 1855 the chair of philosophy in the University of 
Munich happened to be filled by a Catholic priest of great critical 
penetration, great learning, and great courage, who bore the brunt of 
battle long before Dollinger. His Jesuit colleagues, he knew, incul- 
cated the belief that every human soul is sent into the world from 
God by a separate and supernatural act of creation. In a work 
entitled “ The Origin of the Human Soul,” Professor Frohschammer, 
the philosopher here alluded to, was hardy enough to question this 
doctrine, and to affirm that man, body and soul, comes from his 
parents, the act of creation being, therefore, mediate and secondary 
only. The Jesuits keep a sharp look-out on all temerities of this 
kind, and their organ, the Civiltd Cattolica, immediately pounced 
upon Frohschammer. His book was branded as “ pestilent,” placed 
in the Index, and stamped with the condemnation of the Church.! 

It will be seen, in the “ Apology for the Belfast Address,” how 
simply and beautifully the great Jesuit Perrone causes the Almighty 
to play with the sun and planets, desiring this one to stop, and 
another to move, according to his pleasure. To Perrone’s Vorstellung 

(1) King Maximilian Il. brought Liebig to Munich, he helped Helmholtz in his 
researches, and loved to liberate and foster science. But through his “ liberal’’ con- 
cession of power to the Jesuits in the schools, he did far more damage to the intellectual 
freedom of his country than his superstitious predecessor Ludwig I. Priding himself 


on being a German prince, Ludwig would not tolerate the interference of the Roman 
party with the political affairs of Bavaria. 


ss 2 
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God is obviously a large Individual who holds the leading-strings ot 
the universe, and orders its steps from a position outside it all. Nor 
does the notion now under consideration err on the score of indefi- 
niteness. According to it, the Power whom Goethe does not dare to 
name, and whom Gassendi and Clerk Maxwell present to us under 
the guise of a “manufacturer” of atoms, turns out annually for 
England and Wales alone, a quarter of a million of new souls. 
Taken in connection with the dictum of Mr. Carlyle, that this annual 
increment to our population are “mostly fools,” but little profit to 
the human heart seems derivable from this mode of regarding the 
Divine operations. 

But if the Jesuit notion be rejected, what are we to accept? 
Physiologists say that every human being comes from an egg, not 
more than roth of an inch in diameter. Is this egg matter? I 
hold it to be so, as much as the seed of a fern or of an oak. Nine 
months go to the making of it intoa man. Are the additions made 
during this period of gestation drawn from matter? I think so 
undoubtedly. If there be anything besides matter in the egg, or in 
the infant subsequently slumbering in the womb, what is it? The 
questions already asked with reference to the stars of snow, may be 
here repeated. Mr. Martineau will complain that I am disenchanting 
the babe of its wonder ; but is this the case? I figure it growing in 
the womb, woven by a something not itself, without conscious parti- 
cipation on the part of either father or mother, and appearing in due 
time, a living miracle, with all its organs and all their implications. 
Consider the work accomplished during these nine months in forming 
the eye alone—with its lens, and its humours, and its miraculous 
retina behind. Consider the ear with its tympanum, cochlea, and 
Corti’s organ—an instrument of three thousand strings, built adjacent 
to the brain, and employed by it to sift, separate, and interpret, 
antecedent to all consciousness, the sonorous tremors of the 
external world. All this has been accomplished, not only without 
man’s contrivance, but without his knowledge, the secret of his 
own organization having been withheld from him since his birth in 
the immeasurable past, until the other day. Matter I define as that 
mysterious thing by which all this is accomplished. How it came to 
have this power is a question on which I never ventured an opinion. 
If, then, matter starts as “a beggar,” it is, in my view, because the 
Jacobs of theology have deprived it of its birthright. Mr. Martineau 
need fear no disenchantment. Theories of evolution go but a 
short way towards the explanation of this mystery ; while, in its 
presence, the notion of an atomic manufacturer and artificer of souls 
raises the doubt, whether those who entertain it were ever really 


penetrated by the solemnity of the problem for which they offer 
such a solution. 
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There are men, and they include amongst them some of the best of 
the race of men, upon whose minds this mystery falls without pro- 
ducing either warmth or colour. The “dry light” of the intellect 
suffices for them, and they live their noble lives untouched by a 
desire to give the mystery shape or expression. There are, on the 
other hand, men whose minds are warmed and coloured by its 
presence, and who, under its stimulus, attain to moral heights which 
have never been overtopped. Different spiritual climates are neces- 
sary for the healthy existence of these two classes of men ; and dif- 
ferent climates must be accorded them. The history of humanity, 
however, proves the experience of the second class to illustrate the 
most pervading need. The world will have religion of some kind, 
even though it should fly for it to the intellectual whoredom of “spiri- 
tualism.” What is really wanted is the lifting power of an ideal 
element in human life. But the free play of this power must be 
preceded by its release from the torn swaddling bands of the past, and 
from the practical materialism of the present. It is now in danger 
of being strangled by the one, or stupefied by the other. I look, 
however, forward to a time when the strength, insight, and eleva- 
tion which now visit us in mere hints and glimpses during moments 
‘‘of clearness and vigour,” shall be the stable and permanent posses- 
sion of purer and mightier minds than ours—purer and mightier, 
partly because of their deeper knowledge of matter and their more 
faithful conformity to its laws. 


JoHN TYNDALL. 











ENGLAND AND RUSSIA IN THE EAST. 


On the 20th of May last I said at Elgin :— 


‘‘With regard to the book which my friend Sir Henry Rawlinson has just 
published, entitled, ‘ England and Russia in the East,’ I wish to express my 
regret that that collection of interesting and important papers was not weeded of 
passages which can do nothing but mischief either in Europe or Asia. It is all 
very well for Sir Henry to disclaim any official character for his book, but how 
can a member of the Secretary of State’s Council effectually disclaim an official 
-character for a book on the very subjects his knowledge of which gives him the 
prominent place he holds upon that Council? It is most proper that the views 
which Sir Henry holds should be kept before the Secretary of State for various 
good reasons, and, amongst other reasons, that the Russo-phobists may not be 
able to say that the attention of the India Office and the Foreign Office are 
not called to the subject which so deeply interests them ; but it is not good that 
readers of this book should be left to find out for themselves which are the 
views of Sir Henry Rawlinson personally, and which are the views Sir Henry 
Rawlinson shares with the successive governments with which he has been 
connected. Again and again he expresses opinions diametrically opposed to 
the views of the late Government, and I have not heard, nor do I believe, that 
the present Government has dissociated itself from the views of its prede- 
cessors on any one of the points to which I allude. No one yields to me in 
respect for Sir Henry Rawlinson’s great abilities and acquirements, but I can- 
not think that he was justified in allowing this book to go forth to the world 
without drawing attention to the fact that the spirit of its policy is by no means 
the same as that which has been up to this time enunciated by responsible 
ministers of the Crown ; and that with reference to Cabul, Khelat, and Persia, 


he has recommended a course of action which they have emphatically, and in 
terms, repudiated.” 


To this Sir Henry Rawlinson has replied as follows, in the Preface 
to his last edition :— 


‘Tn two quarters only have I been attacked in a manner that would seem 
to call for a reply: I mean by Mr. Grant Duff in his speech to his constituents 
at Elgin, and by an anonymous writer in the last number of the Edinburgh 
Review. To the honourable member for Elgin my reply is simply this: that if 
there had been anything objectionable in point of form, or injurious to the 
national interests, in the publication of ‘England and Russia in the East,’ I 
should, I presume, have been called to account by my official superiors. Not 
having been so called to account, I cannot accept Mr. Grant Duff’s rebuke for 
disseminating mischievous doctrines with a semblance of authority, but in 
opposition to the views of the Government. What I have written I have 
written advisedly, with a good’ intention, and, as I believe, with a good effect. 
Whether it is, or is not, in accordance with the policy of the Government, is a 
matter on which Mr. Grant Duff may form his own opinion, but I repeat that 
I am alone responsible for the publication.” 


Iam afraid the expressions which Sir Henry has made use of in 
the above passage betray some slight irritation. That irritation 
appears to me to be hardly reasonable, for I cannot see how I could 

(1) We all have good intentions. None had better than Lord Auckland. 
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possibly have said Jess than I did. The case stood thus. For more 
than five years I had been the exponent of the views of the late 
Government in the House of Commons upon a great number of the 
questions raised by Sir Henry Rawlinson. On these questions my 
personal views agree with those of the late Government, and I hold 
my views, right or wrong, quite as strongly as Sir Henry Rawlinson 
does his. When, then, he put forward, with all the authority of a 
member of the Indian Council, that is, of a very high Government 
official, views which were opposed to mine, obtaining for these views 
of his, especially on the Continent of Europe, all the advantage 
which the uncertainty, as to how far he was or was not speaking 
the views of the new Government naturally obtained, was I to 
make no answer at all? And if I was to make one, where was I to 
make it? If I made it in a speech to my constituents, it appeared 
to me, that enough would be done if I said a few words by way of 
protest ; while, if I made it in my place in the House, it would be 
necessary to give to the proceeding something of a hostile charater, 
either to the Government or to Sir Henry Rawlinson. 

I had and have no reason to believe the policy of the Government 
in Central Asia to be different from.that of their predecessors, and, 
in all matters that concern India, I wished to give them what 
support I could; while as to Sir Henry Rawlinson, the very words 
which I used at Elgin showed what other words I have said and 
written also showed, that, namely, anything like hostility towards 
him was as far as possible from my thoughts. 

If, however, I brought the matter before the House of Commons, 
it would have been necessary to ascertain, by the usual parliamentary 
methods, whether this work of an Indian Councillor was or was not 
authorised by the Government which he served. If it were replied 
that it was authorised, then there would have been a variety of 
points upon which it would have been necessary to ascertain whether 
the House of Commons agreed with the Government. If the House 
of Commons did not agree with the Government, then Sir Henry 
would have got the Government into an unpleasant scrape. If, on 
the other hand, the House of Commons had stamped with its 
approval all Sir Henry’s -propositions, Lord Derby and Lord 
Salisbury would have found themselves committed to a variety of 
doctrines to which I make bold to say they would be very unwilling 
to be committed. 

Such are those contained in the following extracts from Sir 
Henry’s book :— 


‘<The necessity of replacing the old policy of ‘masterly inaction’ by creating, 
without loss of time, a direct barrier in Afghanistan against further Russian 
encroachment.” (P. 14.) 

‘* Tf it should be necessary to arrest the progress of Russia towards the Indus 
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by marching a British force to the extreme Afghan frontier, the home Govern- 
ment must, at the very least, share the expense with the Indian Government. 

The principle seems to be undoubted, and shonld, I think, be 
acknowledged from the outset, adding as it would a very important element of 
strength to our Indian Empire—that in any contest between India and a 
European enemy, whether involving actual war or mere preliminary field 
operations, the Imperial Treasury must be liable at least in the same degrev as 
the Indian Treasury.” (P. 16.) 

‘‘Can we turn the tables upon Russia by converting Persia into a means of 
defence, rather than of offence, to India?” (P. 137.) 

‘« An experimental contingent force of ten thousand men, raised, armed, fed, 
paid, clothed, disciplined, and commanded by British officers, would not only 
be a respectable military body, but would elevate the tone of the people (i.e. 
the Persians), and show what they were capable of, if properly handled and 
encouraged.” (P. 138.) 

‘Tf the ruler of Cabul could be thoroughly depended on, no doubt it would 
be to our advantage to extend and consolidate his power in every possible way ; 
but what security can we possibly have for Afghan fidelity beyond the passing 
incidents of the hour ? , 

‘*My own view, therefore, rather inclines to the policy of detaching Herat 
and Candahar from Cabul, and of confining our attention to the western 
Afghan states, which indeed are alone of importance to us in providing for the 
security ofour Indian frontier from attack—1874.” (P. 192.) 

‘*This ””»—the railway tcwards Peshawur—‘‘is, alas! the only one of my 
proposed remedial measures that has been fairly carried out. Persia is still 
unreclaimed, and the support of Shér Ali has been so spasmodic that our posi- 
tion at Cabul is still unsecured—1874.” (P. 299.) 

‘When Lord Mayo landed in Calcutta on January 13, 1869, he thus found 
the Government of India committed to a policy which was based on affording 
moral and material support to the reigning Amir of Cabul, the object being the 
same which governed the opening of our relations with Dost Mahomed Khan, 
and which afterwards impelled Lord Auckland to undertake the Afghan war— 
namely, ‘ the establishment of a strong, friendly, and independent power in 
Afghanistan, as a permanent barrier against schemes of aggression on our 
north-west frontier.’” (P. 303.) 


Will any one who knows the A B C of the Asiatic policy of the 
British Government for the last ten years believe that the Secretary 
of State for India, and the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
would allow themselves to be committed to these propositions ? 

Look, then, at the alternative. Supposing I had been informed, 
in the usual parliamentary way, that the work was not authorised, it 
might have been requisite to inquire whether, considering the 
extreme discretion and secrecy which are enjoined upon all who have 
anything to do with the foreign affairs of the country, it was not a 
strong measure for a person who had, from the nature of his posi- 
tion, constant access to the Secretary of State, and whose action would 
be suspected at every embassy in Europe to have been prompted by 
the Secretary of State, to publish a book containing views about the 
foreign affairs of the country, without the authority of the Secretary 
of State. 

No one who has had any experience of Indian administration is 
unaware of the extreme difficulty of keeping official documents and 
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information from being improperly given to the public. It is only 
the other day that the Viceroy sent round an extremely strong cir- 
cular on the subject, and here is one of the supreme and ultimate 
governing body of the Empire actually setting an example of official 
indiscretion ! 

I think that it would not have been difficult to make notes for a 
speech in this direction, which, if delivered in the House of Commons, 
would have been far from agreeable to Sir Henry Rawlinson. Now 
the necessity for doing anything of this kind I thought I had 
entirely avoided, while I, at the same time, satisfied my conscience 
by the few words which I said at Elgin. 

But to pass from these more or less personal matters to the book 
itself. The book is in many respects an excellent one, worthy of 
its author’s great reputation as a geographer and as an Asiatic states- 
man. If, just before he went back to the Indian Council in 1868, he 
had republished verbatim all the articles written before that date, his 
volume would have been a most useful contribution to the formation 
of public opinion at that time, and there were those—the late Lord 
Strangford, for instance—who strongly urged the republication of 
the articles at that time. If, again, immediately after returning to 
the Indian Council in the end of 1868 or 1869, he had republished 
his articles, with the omission of a few passages, and without the 
Memorandum—which should, I think, never have been published— 
he would have done a useful work; but the circumstances of 1875 
are not those of 1868. In 1868 neither statesmen nor journalists, 
with very few exceptions, cared for Central Asia and its affairs. The 
voice of Lord Strangford was as the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness. I and others thought that this was a great pity, and 
that the result of the entire want of interest which prevailed would 
be, that some fine morning Russia would make an advance which 
would attract public attention here, and we should have a sort of 
repetition of the old panic. 

Well, that is precisely what did happen. The Khivan Expedition 
took place. It did attract public attention, and it did result in 
something like the old panic. Persons who, like myself, had been 
preaching for a long while—attend to this Russian advance in Asia, 
do nothing about it, but ‘now everything about it, for sooner or 
later you will have to come to some distinct understanding with 
Russia—were treated as mere optimist dreamers by the very men 
who had not known the rudiments of the subject, when we had 
been perfectly familiar with it. The publication in 1875 of such 
a book as this, comes a great deal too late. Sir Henry’s useful 
activity in the matter seems to have come to an end, with the sending 
out to India of his Memorandum of 1868. Any one who compares 
that Memorandum with the speech which I delivered as the mouth- . 
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piece of the late Government, on the 9th July, 1869, will, I think, 
hardly require to be told that Sir Henry’s Memorandum was by no 
means treated with neglect; that, on the contrary, it met with great 
attention, although by no means great acquiescence, amongst those 
who were then in power. 

But, I may be asked, What are the specific points on which you 
disagree with Sir Henry Rawlinson, considered merely as a pub- 
licist, and not as a member of the Secretary of State’s Council ? 

I reply :— 

1. I do not think that Afghanistan can be used as a “ direct 
barrier against further Russian encroachment.” I think it highly 
desirable that we should have on our frontier a strong and quiet 
Afghanistan ; but I think that if we were weak enough to want a 
barrier on the North-West, Afghanistan would be a very inadequate 
one. 

2. I do not consider that the English Treasury should be liable 
for any expense incurred in marching a British force to the extreme 
Afghan frontier “as a preliminary field operation.” So strong and 
rightly strong is the K.C.B. mania in India that, if the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer were once to admit such a liability, the accounts would 
be presented within ten years from the date of his doing so. 

3. I believe that the Russiar Foreign Office is too well informed 
to imagine that it could use Persia as a means of offence against 
India. I wish to see Persia prosperous—I wish to see English 
influence strong in Persia—but I don’t wish “to turn the tables 
against Russia,” nor do I see in Persia any capacities for becoming a 
defence to India. 

4. I was not opposed to lending British officers to drill the armies 
of the Shah, when that proposal, guarded by most stringent con- 
ditions, which I explained in the House of Commons, was before 
the late Government. I disapprove, however, of Persian troops being 
either armed or fed or paid or clothed at the expense either of the 
English or the Indian Treasury. 

5. I am not in favour of detaching Herat or Candahar from 
Cabul. We give from time to time large sums of money to Shere 
Ali for no other object than to enable him—the person whom we 
believe to be, on the whole, the most acceptable to the Afghans, and 
the person most able to keep Afghanistan strong and quiet—to rule 
alike in Cabul, Herat, and Candahar. 

6. I do not think our support of Shere Ali has been “ spasmodic.” 
I think Lord Lawrence, Lord Mayo, and Lord Northbrook have 
been perfectly right in everything they did with regard to the ruler 
of Cabul, difficult as has been the conduct of negotiations with him. . 

7. I deny that when Lord Mayo landed in India he found the 
Government of India “committed to the policy of the establishment 
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of a strong, friendly, and independent power in Afghanistan”—“ as 
a permanent barrier against schemes of aggression on our North-West 
frontier.” 

The above are my chief specific points of disagreement with Sir 
Henry, considered as a publicist ; but I also disapprove of the general 
spirit of his book, and hold it to be ill-timed. 

Now that the attention of every one who cares about general 
politics at all has been sufficiently called to the progress of Russia in 
Central Asia, what is wanted would seem to be, to point out how 

recent events have modified the situation of 1868, and how the 
progress of events is likely still further to modify it. 

A great many politicians do not seem as yet to realise how 
enormously the relations of the Great Powers have been altered 
by the events of 1870. What is the fact of the Continent at 
this moment? It is that Germany is immensely increasing her 
already immense military strength, that she is making her western 
frontier so strong as to be able to keep France at a distance while 
she strikes with her full force, to the east and south, if needs be. 
The causes which may embroil her with Austria are well known, 
but less attention has been given inthis country to what people in 
Germany seem to be thinking much more of—the possibility of a 
collision with Russia. It is for the event of this possible collision 
that Russia is herself straining her resources to crowd always more 
and more men into her army, so that she will soon have on paper 
positively a larger force than that represented by all the armies of 
Europe only a few years ago. But the battle-fields which Russia is 
thinking of are not battle-fields on the Oxus or before Herat, but 
more serious battle-fields nearer home. On her own soil, or close to 
it, Russia is a terribly formidable power ; but at a vast distance from 
her own soil she is a very weak power ; for her want of money, want 
of science, and comparative want of official honesty, tell much more 
heavily against her at a distance from the centre of affairs than they 
do near home. This, then, may be taken as the first great modifica- 
tion of the political situation since 1868. Russia has now got a 
power stronger than herself, with which she may at any moment 
become embroiled upon her western frontier. How far are we away 
from the days when the Emperor Nicholas addressed the officers of 
the Prussian guard in the Palace at Berlin, and thought he was 
paying them a great compliment when he called them “ his advanced 
guard”! 

This change, however, is not the only one. Since 1868 the Porte 
has very largely added to its military strength; and, further, 
the progress of railways within the Turkish empire has tended 
to give Austria more opportunity of either aiding or annoying 
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her, while it has certainly not tended to improve the position of 
Russia with respect to her old opponent. 

Further, the position of the Hohenzollern advanced post at 
Bucharest is more assured, and the whole course of things has been 
such as to make it less likely that either Austria or Prussia will 
willingly allow Russia to become mistress of Constantinople. 

That both Germany and Austria would willingly see Russia 
embroiled with us in Asia, is a matter of course. What they 
naturally think of, is taking the pressure off themselves in Europe ; 
and that is one reason why, the wish being father to the thought, we 
are always hearing from Berlin disquieting rumours of Russia’s 
Asiatic doings and intentions; but they have absolutely no power to 
embroil us with Russia, and the disquieting talk which they send us 
is chimera bombinans in vacuo. 

Still further, the situation has been modified by the opening of the 
Suez Canal. The extreme convenience of that route, and the fact 
that it has been so very much more used by English than other 
vessels, has forced upon our attention the truth, that the keeping it 
open, and the maintenance of an absolute control over the Isthmus 
transit, is of vital importance to England : is of such importance that 
nothing beyond our own shores, or those of our dependencies, is of 
anything like the same importance. Well, fortunately this country 
of Egypt which has become since 1868 so much more important to 
us, is the one non-British portion of the world where we could show 
ourselves upon occasion a first-rate military power. 

But there are more modifications still, for while it is become more 
an object to Germany and Austria to keep Russia away from Con- 
stantinople and the mouths of the Danube, it is become less an 
object to Russia to get there. I do not mean to say that the vast 
majority of the Russian people is not still very anxious, though only 
dreamily and vaguely anxious, to get there; but the longer heads 
begin to see that that blessing is at once more doubtful in itself, and 
more difficult of attainment. Happily, perhaps, for us, the East had 
always a great fascination for the first Napoleon. If it had not been 
so, he might very possibly have encouraged Alexander to have tried 
to replace the cross on St. Sophia, on the understanding that he, in 
turn, should be allowed to do what he liked in Western Europe. 
Then Russia would have had in her favour whatever explosive and 
anti-Turkish forces there were in the whole of the Eastern Peninsula. 
Would she have them now? Far from it! New ambitions have 
risen, to which her extension would be far more menacing than the 
calm decay of the Porte. As things now are, the various Christian 
populations of the Eastern Peninsula have the game in their own 
hands. They have but to marry and give in marriage to settle the 
Eastern question, so far as the domination of the Turks in Europe is 
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concerned. If they are wise there will be no wild and sensational 
attempts to drive the dominant race over the Bosphorus. That, fora 
long time to come, would be as difficult as it would be always absurd 
and wicked ; but the long game must be decided in favour of the 
Christian populations. 

Not only, however, is it harder for Russia to get to Constantinople, 
and less an object for her to get there; but it is less matter to us, so 
far as our own interest, as distinguished from our Treaty engagements, 
is concerned, whether she gets there or not. What is important to 
us now, is Egypt, or rather such an amount of influence in Egypt, as 
may not shut the Suez Canal against other people, but keep it open 
for all the world. We are not likely to be obliged to fight for this ; 
but fight for it, if need be, we must—and to the death. 

In the new circumstances, however, what becomes of the old fear— 
by no means a visionary one a few years ago—that Russia might use 
a diversion against India with a view to winning Constantinople ? 
As long as Austria and Germany say xo to Russia’s attempting to 
get Constantinople, she will not attempt it ; while if they said yes, to 
a project so extraordinarily hurtful to themselves, we should be unable 
to prevent her singlehanded, and might well fail to get any allies to 
stand by us, although it would be to the Mediterranean Maritime 
Powers, and not to India, that the possession of Constantinople by 
Russia would be really serious. 

It has always seemed to me a strange thing that people do not set 
off one panic against another; but it does not occur to our alarmists 
that, however dangerous to India the possession of Constantinople 
by Russia might have appeared to our fathers before Russia had 
begun to feel her way across the Central Asian steppes, the state of 
affairs is very different now, when she is so far on the road towards 
our frontier. If she were demented enough to want to come to 
India, she would come vid Astrabad, not vid Constantinople. 

As to one point there is no difference of opinion so far as I am 
aware between any of the persons who have considered this question. 
We all agree about whut it would be necessary to do if Russia really 
threatened Herat. That would mean war with England all over the 
world. We have no choice in the matter. 

In the first place our engagements to Afghanistan are such that 
we could not tolerate anything of the kind. 

In the second place, the safety of Herat has been so often and so 
loudly proclaimed by successive British Governments as a matter of 
paramount importance, that we could not now recede from our 
position without appearing to confess weakness—which is wholly out 
of the question. 

Thirdly, although the phrase that Herat is the key of India is a 
misleading one—as any Power who, having Herat, attempted to 
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march over the 818 miles between it and the Scinde frontier would 
soon find out—it is unquestionably a very important place, partly 
with reference to India, but much more with reference to South- 
Western Asia. 

The possession of Herat by Russia might, quite possibly, lead to 
ambitions being formed by her which would not be for her advantage 
any more than for ours, and which have, I am sure, never been 
formed by any Russian statesman who really knew his business. At 
present, the ambition of Russia is chiefly directed to get the Central 
Asian trade entirely into her hands. She believes, in her economical 
ignorance, that she is thereby doing a great stroke of business for 
herself and injuring us, her commercial rivals. Well, Iam glad to 
see the attempts that have been made to open a trade between India 
and Central Asia. All openings for trade are good, but any Central 
Asian trade that we can have will be, for many a day, a twopenny- 
halfpenny business at the best; and we ought, if we were wise, to 
rejoice at Russia’s success in creating more trade in those regions: 
sure, as we may be, that the time will come when, common sense, 
incarnated in the Free Trade party in Russia, will get the upper 
hand, and we shall step in to share in the advantages of that taste 
for European commodities which she is creating amongst barbarians. 
What I desire is to see Russian influence advancing to the eastward, 
along the line of least resistance. That is one of the reasons why I 
don’t wish to see her in Herat or in Merv either. 

As for our advancing to Quetta, Candahar, or Herat, one hour 
before it is absolutely necessary to do so, I am entirely opposed to 
any such step. Even if our army were composed of saints, or, as 
they said of it in Abyssinia, of “religious students,” it could not fail 
very soon to disgust the populations around these places: for an army 
however virtuous must eat, and the mere trebling or quadrupling of 
prices to people who suffer always from grinding poverty, would be 
felt as a most cruel wrong. Beyond our own North-West frontier 
we never can be looked upon as anything but the less of two evils, 
and must take infinite care to be considered the less and not the 
greater. 

But, to return to the Russians. I had much rather, as I have 
said, that the Russians would keep away from Merv altogether. I 
think it would be wise in them to do so, but I cannot help seeing 
that they may perfectly well make an expedition to Merv without 
wishing to go near Herat at all. Herat is ten long marches from 
Merv. If we were to advance into the Khyber Pass to-morrow, and 
give the Khyberees a thrashing, people in India would think it the 
most natural thing in the world. They would be very much 
surprised if the Russians considered it as the beginning of a march 
to Cabul. So, even if the Russians were at Merv, and making raids 
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from that point, these would not be necessarily directed against 
Herat. But they are not at Merv, or near Merv, and if they advance 
to or towards Merv, they would advance with the same object as 
that with which we have made so many dashes beyond our frontier. 
Bad as the Khyberees and others of our neighbours are, there is 
no reason to think that they are a bit worse than the Turcomans 
who possess Merv, and who may at any time irritate their Russian 
neighbours beyond all bearing. I should be very sorry to have to 
lay down beforehand a programme of what ought to be done in 
case of anything occurring at or near Merv, always excepting 
direct Russian aggression on Shere Ali’s territory. It must depend 
upon circumstances ; but one thing is absolutely certain, that time 
is on our side, and that every year makes the position of England 
relatively stronger, and that of Russia relatively weaker. 

Not nearly enough has, I think, been made of this argument in 
forecasting the issue of a conceivable collision between the two great 
empires in Asia. It was, however, extremely well treated in the 
Economist last summer, in an article which brought out with great 
clearness these very significant facts. At the time of Napoleon’s 
expedition Russia was a great State of 48,000,000; England was a 
little State of 12,000,000, with a hostile Ireland behind it—an 
Ireland so hostile that it was to be considered not an accession but a 
diminution of her strength. In 1875 Russia is an even greater 
State, of 71,000,000 ; but Britain is a State of over 27,000,000; and 
Ireland, which has not increased materially in population, is cer- 
tainly not now to be reckoned a minus quantity in estimating her 
strength. If Russia had increased as England has increased, she 
would now have a population of much more than 100,000,000 ; 
and can any one say that her difficulties in Poland have become 
diminished in the same proportion as ours in Ireland have become 
diminished ? 

Then, in 1812 Russia was no doubt far less rich and far less 
skilful than she is now; but who that knows the country would 
maintain for a moment that her increase, even in the arts (which, to 
use Campbell’s expression in speaking of her, ‘ urge Bellona’s iron 
car”), has been faintly comparable to that of Britain? She has now 
got in Europe a rather meagre network of railways; while in India 
we have got a better network of railways than she has at home; 
and in Asia she has no railways at all. 

Then, contrast her roads and our roads. Has she anything in 
Asia to compare to the Grand Trunk Road? Has she many things 
like it in Europe? If people who write about Russia and her 
tremendous power for offence would only just go and look at her ! 

Next, think of the growth of our mercantile navy, and power of 
transporting men and munitions of war, as compared with the trans- 
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porting power of Russia. Contrast the ease with which we can send 
any amount of troops anywhere, with the toilsome marches which 
Russia would have to calculate on in sending troops across Asia, 
Compare the effects of the Crimean war in retarding our national 
progress, with the fearful shock that was given to Russia by that 
war. Then, again, compare the kind of territory which we have con- 
quered in India with that which she ¢s conquering in Central Asia. 
Remember that one man commanded as an ensign when our 
frontier, towards the North-West, was twenty miles in front of 
Bombay, and as a colonel when our frontier was at Peshawur. 
Why, the Punjab alone is worth every acre that Russia has got 
south of Orenburg ! 

If she were thinking of India, and were at ease about Europe, she 
would diminish her army, save her money, perfect her communica- 
tions, make the three Khanates as Russian as Bengal is English, and 
prepare for a great struggle in 1900. 

So much for the past, but recollect that everything in England is 
advancing in geometrical as compared merely to arithmetical pro- 
gression in Russia—our wealth, our skill, our carrying power—and 
that from year to year success in war becomes more and more a 
question, first of science, secondly of power to buy enormously costly 
appliances. 

For myself, although mischievous people (amongst whom I am 
very far indeed from counting Sir Henry Rawlinson) will do their 
utmost to embroil the two countries, I do not believe they will ever 
cross swords in Asia. I am quite aware that Sir Henry Rawlinson 
is just as unwilling as I am that they should do so, but I don’t think 
he takes the best means to attain his object. Let him use all his 
influence to have the very best of the men below the rank of 
ambassador, now in the Diplomatic Service, sent to St. Petersburg on 
the first vacancy ; let him continue to help to rule India wisely and 
well. These are not heroic or sensational measures, but they are, I 
humbly venture to think, the only measures which meet the necessi- 
ties of the case. 


M. E. Grant Durr. 





SHERMAN AND JOHNSTON, AND THE ATLANTA 
CAMPAIGN. 


Tue publication in quick succession of the Narrative of General © 
Johnston and the Memoirs of General Sherman, afforded the critic 
such an opportunity as the whole range of military literature has 
never before offered. Great commanders have repeatedly written of 
their own warlike deeds; but there has been no instance before of 
two who were opposed to each other in a campaign of the first 
magnitude sending out to the world their independent records of its 
whole course. It is true that there is a French edition of the 
Archduke Charles’s grand work on the war of 1796, with a sort of 
reply appended by Jourdan, one of the generals-in-chief whom he 
defeated. But this is avowedly rather a commentary on the German 
history, directed to show that the Revolutionary armies were not so 
very badly beaten as had been asserted, than an original version. It is 
so unimportant as to have remained almost unnoticed on the shelves of 
military libraries, and cannot be said to form a fair exception to the 
rule now first broken in the case of the two commanders in the 
Campaign of Atlanta. 

Nor could the full value of such works have been reached elsewhere. 
It needed the complete freedom and publicity of American life to allow 
such a thorough insight as they afford into the motives and actions 
of the writers to be given unhesitatingly to the world. The delay 
which has occurred before their publication is an additional advan- 
tage; for the condonation now granted by the North to the South, 
slowly it is true but not the less surely, for the cardinal sin of 
striving to break the great Republic into fragments, is so far 
pronounced, that the fair hearing is given on either side to what is 
written on the other which a very few years ago seemed hopeless. 
In 1870 it was still said that all books on the war to be sold in the 
Northern markets must be pervaded wholly by Northern sympathies. 
And though this sentiment is not completely banished, a more truly 
historical as well as a more generous spirit is coming gradually in, 
which allows Johnston’s Narrative of his own campaigns to be fairly 
judged of in the North ; whilst Sherman’s Memoirs have been actually 
supplemented by some very valuable additions suggested by their cir- 
culation in the Southern States, where once his name was execrated. 
To'us at this distance, this remarkable pair of books has an additional 
source of interest; for in the style of the writers, and the whole 
manner in which the story on either side is told, we recognise not 
merely those national characteristics which Englishmen have come to 
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know as American, but even a curious similarity of thought and 
diction, which shows that Sherman and Johnston were not only 
fellow-citizens of the same great cbuntry, but taught in the same 
college, and trained in the same service. 

Both are hard hitters, whether wielding pen or sword. Unsparing 
of others’ feelings, regardless of the cloud of controversies which 
must rise on their criticisms, gifted with strong confidence in their 
own personal infallibility, there are points of striking likeness 
between the characters of the two chiefs who were suddenly opposed 
to each other in the fierce spring of 1864, when the greatest 
Civil War of history rose to its full height. Each was fired with 
the belief that the destinies of a people were in his hands, and 
each, with trust in his own powers of generalship and the fighting 
qualities of his men, had a just respect for his adversary. And 
now, after the lapse of a decade, each comes forward as much bent 
as ever on making the best of his cause. But there is a wide change 
in the shape in which the object is pursued. Each of them has 
outlived what still remains with many of their countrymen of the 
political passions of 1864, and seeks therefore to justify his actions 
on the purely professional ground of a soldier, entering into policy no 
farther than as it seems to affect the course of the Atlanta Campaign. 

The course of events they trace may be summarised as follows. 
On the 18th March Sherman relieved Grant of his special command 
in the West, comprising the armies destined to invade Georgia from 
Chattanooga, the great fortified depdt on the Tennessee, which the 
latter had rescued for the Federals in the previous autumn. Johnston 
had been in command of the opposing force from the beginning of the 
year, and lay at Dalton, thirty miles south-east of Chattanooga, keep- 
ing strictly on the defensive. Such was his attitude also through- 
out the campaign, for reasons which will presently appear; and 
Sherman, having on arrival “frequent and correct reports” of 
his enemy’s strength, calculated at less than 50,000 soldiers, 
but expecting reinforcements, “had time and leisure” (as he 
tells us) ‘to take all measures deliberately and fully.” Numbers 
were not this commander’s difficulty so much as transportation 
and supplies, his actual strength “present for duty” on the 10th 
April amounting to 180,082 men. Of these he formed a field 
force comprising officially three distinct armies, and numbering 
99,000, irrespective of two independent cavalry divisions; and 
on the 5th May (the day being fixed to correspond with that of 
Grant’s movement against Lee in Virginia) he began his advance. 
His object may best be told in his own words, and was prescribed 
him in the instructions of General Grant, now become Commander- 
in-Chief of the whole forces of the Union. Grant, however, left the 
details of its execution entirely to the lieutenant in whom he had 
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just cause, after more than two years of hard and chequered warfare, 
passed through side by side, to place implicit confidence :— 


‘‘ The army was to be directed against that of Johnston, lying on the defen- 
sive strongly intrenched at Dalton. I was required to follow it up closely and 
persistently, so that in no event could any part be detached to assist General 
Lee in Virginia; General Grant undertaking in like manner to keep Lee so 
busy that he could not respond to any calls of help by Johnston. Neither 
Atlanta, nor Augusta, nor Savannah was the objective, but the army of Joseph 
Johnston go where it might.” 


As to that commander, his views can only be explained by referring 
briefly to his correspondence with Richmond. A dispatch received in 
March told him that President Davis intended presently to raise 
his force of 41,000 fighting men to 75,000, and urged him to move 
boldly into Tennessee. But the reinforcements thus promised were 
only to join him on the advance, and were at first made wholly con- 
tingent on his adopting this offensive line of action. Johnston’s 
second reply was (and none could be more proper, the former having 
pointed out the difficulties sufficiently) :—‘‘In my dispatch of the 18th 
I expressly accept taking the offensive; only differ with you as to 
details. I assume that the enemy will be prepared to advance before 
we are, and will make it to our advantage. Therefore I propose, as 
necessary both for the offensive and defensive, to assemble our troops 
here immediately. Other preparations for advance are going on.” 
But there was no happy union of thought on this side, where Bragg, 
whom Johnston had superseded after his failure of the autumn, was 
now Jefferson Davis’s chief military adviser. The contrast in this 
respect is striking from the very first with the perfect harmony of 
Grant and Sherman. Yet Johnston, it will be seen, had in no case 
any thought of running away, and it only remained for Sherman 
to move to bring on the collision both looked for. Accordingly at 
daybreak on the 8th May the opposing armies were in each other’s 
presence, and began to engage. 

From this time until the middle of July they never paused in the 
struggle, which took a form unknown heretofore in modern war. 
Sherman had to combine the double purpose of pressing his adver- 
sary back and keeping intact in his own rear the line of railroad 
to Chattanooga, by which alone he could subsist his forces. John- 
ston had only to do his best to resist, whether by obstinate opposi- 
tion in front or injuring the great communication on which the 
Federals depended, and which, if interrupted, would stop their 
advance at once. His task might therefore, at first sight, seem 
simple. But, on the other hand, his forces were far inferior. At 
Dalton, when the campaign began, he commanded less than 
45,000 men, exclusive of a weak division of cavalry, and though 
afterwards joined by Polk’s army corps, which came in by detach- 
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ments, and two more divisions of horse, he never, according to 
Sherman’s admission, had more than about one-half the number of 
the Federals, whose jlosses were constantly supplied from their rear. 
Sherman, indeed, reckoned fully on this numerical superiority. He 
not only, as he frankly states, was prepared to lose two to one, if 
necessary, in carrying out his design, but on finding Johnston 
covered at Dalton, as at almost every halting-place subsequently, “by 
intrenchments as dangerous to assault as a permanent fort,” he 
resolved from the first to risk no open attack. Probably in thus 
deciding he took counsel from those bloody repulses which in Vir- 
ginia had dangerously weakened the Federals more than once, and 
almost turned the scale of war against their cause. But it was open 
to him, instead of direct assault, to adopt on a grander scale the old 
‘War of Positions,’ of the days of Gustavus and Turenne, when 
both armies protected themselves on their fighting ground, and sought 
for advantage in either outflanking the enemy or cutting off his 
supplies. The former process, though a slow one, might be called sure 
with such superior numbers at his command. With a main force 
equal to Johnston’s, it would be always possible to cover and watch 
the latter’s front, whilst one or both wings, steadily extending behind 
similar works, must in the end get so far beyond or round the Con- 
federates as to make their communications unsafe, if their flanks 
were not already laid bare. Either danger must drive them to a 
retreat, since the only alternative would be a sudden passage to the 
offensive, and an attack on the Federal intrenchments—an error that 
Sherman would have been too glad to see his adversary fall into, but 
which he very wisely did not anticipate from Johnston, who had more 
of the Fabius than the Marcellus in his tactics. As might be 
expected from one known in peace as a skilled professor, Sherman’s 
technical description of the series of operations that went on is 
simple and masterly, and we quote it, very slightly abbreviated :— 
‘‘Finding the enemy’s position covered by intrenchments, we in like manner 
covered our lines of battle by similar works; even our skirmishers learning to 
cover themselves by the simplest and best forms, such as rails or logs piled to 
make a simple lunette, covered on the outside with earth thrown up at night. 
Both sides used the same model of rifle-trench, varied according to the ground. 
The trees and bushes were cut away for more than a hundred yards in front, 
serving as an abattis or entanglement ; the parapet varied from four to six feet 
high, the earth taken from a ditch outside and from a covered way inside, and 
this parapet surmounted by a ‘ headlog’ composed of the trunk of a tree lying 
along the crest, and resting on notches cut in other trunks inclined back, in 
case it should be struck by acannon shot. The men of both armies became 
extremely skilful at this work, because each realised its importance to himself, 


so that it required no orders. As soon as a brigade fancied a position, it would 
set to work with a will, and would construct such a parapet in a night.” 


And Sherman adds that his own men had their labours lightened 
by corps of pioneers, raised out of freed slaves, 200 of whom, receiv- 
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ing each ten dollars a month and free rations, were assigned to 
every division. 

Now it follows that the ten weeks’ campaign which succeeded can 
have but little of the lurid interest that attaches from their desperate 
and bloody nature to many great scenes in modern war. The whole 
mass of 100,000 combatants led by the Federal commander hardly 
lost more men in the two months of May and June than he had him- 
self seen struck down or captured out of only 40,000 on his side in the 
bloody affair of Shiloh, where the armies towards its close faced each 
other in two rude lines at short rifle-range, just as the Germans and 
French did at Mars-la-Tour. This campaign of Atlanta, unlike other 
great contests which the world has watched in our own or our 
grandfathers’ times, resembled rather the combat of two skilful 
fencers with the foils, where one by greater length of arm and 
almost by physical weight gradually presses his antagonist back- 
wards, than the deadly struggle between two swordsmen, which ends 
only when one is stretched prostrate on the ground. Thus it actually 
took the Federals from the 18th June to the 3rd July to manceuvre 
Johnston from his one set of positions about Kenesaw. Yet the 
pressure on him never slackened, being as continuous and energetic 
as his resistance was obstinate. And so the inevitable process went 
steadily forward. From Dalton the Confederates were forced back 
on Resaca, M‘Pherson, who suddenly outflanked them, losing here 
(according to Sherman) the one great opportunity of the campaign ; 
from Resaca they fell back to Cassville, and made as though to fight 
without cover; but from Cassville (where Johnston’s lieutenants 
questioned his proposal to risk a general action) they retired suddenly 
to the Allatoona Pass and New Hope, named by the soldiers Hell- 
hole, in remembrance of the hard struggles which followed for its 
possession ; from New Hope they again retreated to Kenesaw and 
Marietta, whence Johnston finally fell back on the broad Chatta- 
hoochee, the chief river of the district, and attempted to hold its 
passage ; but there turned again, he retired quickly into the line of 
works which had for many weeks been preparing to give him the 
means of protecting Atlanta, the great railroad junction which the 
instinct of the commander on either side told him was vital to the 
Confederacy. Here on the 17th July Johnston was suddenly super- 
seded by a telegraphic dispatch from Richmond, and the campaign, 
so far as he was concerned, was over. Hood who succeeded, a man 
described to Sherman as “bold even to rashness,” a character his 
adversary does not contradict, at once laid aside the Fabian 
policy which had caused, nominally at least, the disgrace of his 
predecessor, and commenced a series of those offensive strokes which 
Johnston had avoided, and which were repulsed with such crushing 
effect as for ever to discredit his temerity, and finally ended in his 
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drawing off the shattered remains of his army and leaving Atlanta 
to the Federals, with Georgia open, and the road free through that 
state and the Carolinas to the rear of Lee at Richmond, a route 
Sherman was steadily pursuing when the war came to an end with 
the surrender of the Army of Virginia to Grant. 

Of the details of the works from behind which this singular 
struggle was carried on, enough has been said. Its general course 
is vividly told in a dispatch of Sherman’s, telegraphed by him to 
Washington when he was about half-way, and intended as a 
summary of the events of the first six weeks. 

‘< We continued,” he says, ‘‘ to press forward on the principle of an advance 
against fortified positions. The whole country is one vast fort, and Johnston 
must have at least fifty miles of connected trenches, with abattis and finished 
batteries. We gain ground daily, fighting all the time. ... Our lines are 
now in close contact, and the fighting is incessant, with a good deal of artillery 


fire. As fast as we gain one position, the enemy has another all ready; but I 
think he will soon have to let go Kenesaw, which is the key to the whole 


country.” 

The letting go did indeed happen, but not for more than a fort- 
night afterwards ; and the rate of progress being so infinitesimal at 
the strongest points, it is not surprising to learn that it took full ten 
weeks to force Johnston back from Dalton to Atlanta, a distance of 
just eighty miles as the crow flies, the average rate therefore being 
but a very little over a mile a day. But though thus slow, it was 
not the less sure. And as this long series of struggles went on with 
the one invariable result of a retreat on the Confederate side, Sherman 
grew, as his correspondence shows, more confident than ever in his 
superiority. Thus, on arriving in front of the bridgehead on the 
Chattahoochee River, the last great obstacle before the lines of Atlanta, 
he tells us: “I knew that Johnston could not remain long on the west 
bank [where his army held the strong works covering the main 
passage], for I could easily practise on that ground to better advantage 
our former tactics of intrenching a moiety of our army in his front, 
and with the rest cross the river, and threaten either his rear or the 
city of Atlanta itself.” And to Halleck he wrote: “I propose to 
study the crossing of the Chattahoochee, and when all is ready to move 
quickly ; as a beginning I will keep the troops, &c., well back from 
the river, and only display our picket line. . . We have pontoons 
enough for four bridges, but as our crossing will be resisted we 
must mancuvre.” And manmwuvre he did accordingly; but 
Johnston, who little expected his own coming supersession, and who 
had determined to make his real stand behind the Peach-tree Creek, 
a stream flowing near Atlanta, abandoned his works in front of the 
Chattahoochee when he found his adversary turning him once more 
by a passage higher up, and retreated to the final position which he 
was holding when ordered to resign his command to Hood. At 
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this point, and indeed throughout the events of this long struggle, 
there is, except on one head, to be noticed later, such an undesigned 
and striking coincidence between the narratives of the two com- 
manders as convinces the reader of the perfect honesty of each from 
the testimony of the other. As we said at the outset, each 
knows how to respect his adversary’s qualities. But as suspicion 
has often been thrown on the praise bestowed on a general by his 
opponent, it may be permitted us to inquire independently how far 
each fully came up to his allotted task. 

As to Sherman, we have at hand a very fitting standard of com- 
parison. General Grant himself took the personal leadership in 
Virginia, where Lee, with an army nearly equal in strength to 
that of Johnston, had to cover Richmond, as his comrade Atlanta. 
If the country was more difficult, and therefore more suitable for 
defence, than that on the Georgian frontier, on the other hand 
Grant had nearly half as many men again more in his fighting force 
than Sherman, with trains fully proportioned to their need. Though 
well aware of the resources his adversary so well knew how to draw 
from the dense nature of the terrain, he had not the patience of 
Sherman in accommodating himself at once to the system of warfare 
that circumstances seemed to impose on both alike. He crossed the 
Rapidan, therefore, on the direct way from Washington to Richmond, 
determined, as he himself expressed it, “to fight it out on this line.” 
Again and again he threw himself on his stubborn foe to be beaten 
back with loss ; with heaviest loss of all in his fifth and last attempt 
to gain a direct passage to Richmond in the Battle of Cold Harbour. 
Finally, he was forced, after losing over 50,000 men in these 
endeavours to break down his adversary’s guard by main force, to 
cross the James to the south side of Richmond. And here, only 
after another fruitless effort to surprise the Confederate lines, which 
cost him thousands of lives, he set himself to besiege Richmond 
by the same slow process of burrowing investment which had proved 
successful in his hands at Vicksburg. The excuses offered for these 
proceedings are two: the necessity he saw for wearing down the 
hitherto victorious army of Lee by constant “attrition,” and his 
desire to meet President Lincoln’s personal wish of keeping the 
advancing army between Washington and that redoubtable enemy. 
The latter is of course disposed of in the view of any fair critic by 
the fact that, however desirable this may have been, it proved 
simply impossible te cover Washington consistently with carrying out 
the required advance on Richmond. It should never have been put 
forward by General Grant’s friends at all. Any real defence must 
lie in the fact that Lee could certainly much less well afford to lose 
men than his adversary, and that though he defeated the latter again 
and again, with a total loss of over 60,000 men, during the months 
of May and June, it cost him 20,000 of his lesser numbers to do 
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this. Giving this consideration the fullest weight, however, it is 
not the less certain that in some of his actions Grant threw away 
vast numbers of lives without inflicting compensating loss. This was 
admittedly the case in the Battle of Cold Harbour, already men- 
tioned; and was hardly less so in the attempt made a fortnight 
later to carry by a coup-de-main the Petersburg lines to the south 
of Richmond when the army first approached them. Sherman, as 
we know, followed an altogether different course from first to last. 
The material result was that the whole fighting of May and June 
cost him but 16,800 men in all, whilst Johnston lost 9,300 (ex- 
clusive of prisoners, the number of which is disputed), and was there- 
fore far more seriously diminished in proportion to hisadversary. It 
has been said that Sherman took a full month longer to work his way 
up to the Atlanta lines than Grant to those of Petersburg. But the 
reply to this is more favourable to his reputation than anything yet 
stated; for he had no strategic choice as to his general line of 
advance on Atlanta, whilst Grant, with a large fleet at his com- 
mand and the sea to work from, might have landed at the outset 
on the Richmond peninsula, or in the River James before Petersburg, 
without any fighting at ‘all. To be plain, there would be hardly 
any comparison between these two generals if they were judged by 
their performances in 1864, Grant’s unwearied energy and tenacity 
in the western campaigns during the dark days of the Union cause 
had well earned for him the high place he held. He had had the 
extraordinary merit in a general of raw troops of not allowing that he 
could be beaten, and so winning back their confidence in themselves. 
But a strong prejudice against the Army of the Potomac, which, 
having never served with, he believed had not been boldly enough 
handled; a desire to prove his own personal superiority over the 
great general whom the Union had learnt to dread; and possibly a 
just belief that on strategical grounds it was necessary at all costs to 
hold closely to a foe so full of resource and combination: these may 
account for his conduct in the spring of 1864, but they cannot 
wholly excuse it. And the proof of Sherman’s great superiority 
in the particular warfare which tested the abilities of both so 
equally was that, although it did take him some weeks longer to 
get in sight of the city which had become his ‘objective,’ he 
could, on arriving before it, write confidently of the fine spirits of 
his troops, and the steady continuance of active operations, which 
would soon place Atlanta in his hands; while at the very same 
time Grant had to sit down before Richmond with an army so dis- 
pirited by its losses, that it was necessary for it to remain intrenched 
and almost motionless for the next seven months, until famine and 
suffering had done their slow work on the defenders. Then indeed, 
but not till then, the investors of the Confederate capital felt their 
full advantage, and reinforced and fully supplied with all that could 
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make troops efficient, they were once more ready and eager to make 
the outflanking movements which stretched Lee’s line until it broke, 
and compelled him to succumb to his fate. Resting on this year’s 
history viewed singly, Sherman must be pronounced a very master 
of the art of war in a close and wooded country, superior by far to 
his bolder but less sagacious chief, and unmatched anywhere unless 
it be by Lee himself, or the general who so stoutly opposed him. 

If men were to be judged of solely by the difficulties they over- 
come, independently of the direct results achieved, then General 
Johnston might fitly head the list of great American commanders ; 
for on his side was neither the supreme military power wielded by 
Grant, nor the prestige which made Lee almost independent of those 
who nominally controlled him; much less the harmony of thought 
and action with his superior that assisted Sherman from first to last. 
A dictatorial President, puffed up, as his despatches show, with mis- 
taken belief in his own military judgment, and advised by the very 
officer whom Johnston had superseded, was from the moment of the 
latter’s appointment disposed to interfere with his arrangements and 
prescribe his strategy. His supplies came from various States, and 
were collected by officers not directly responsible to him. The very 
reinforcing of his army by troops unused elsewhere, so as to give him 
such a force as was actually needful for the defence of Georgia, was 
at first (as has been shown) made contingent on his carrying out a 
desperate if not wholly impracticable advance into the hostile lines. 
His men, to whom he came as a stranger, were neither attached 
personally to their chief, like the Army of Virginia, nor improved 
in discipline to the same degree as their adversaries; a defect alone 
sufficient to account for the many Confederate failures of the latter 
part of the war. His chiefs of corps, on one important occasion at 
least, at Resaca, seemed to challenge his views with that absence of 
respect for authority which augured ill for the endurance of their 
men if tested by adversity. In all these points, therefore, he was 
at a striking disadvantage as regarded his opponent ; yet with these 
against him, and with but one-half the number of the Federals, he 
contrived to hold them back, led though they were with such versa- 
tile skill and unwearied energy as the records of modern war can 
hardly match, for nearly two months and a half, in the advance which 
an active pedestrian could have made in as many days. Surely this is 
of itself a sufficient testimony to his powers of leadership. One 
day of faltering when halted, one hour of hesitation when it became 
necessary to fall back, might have brought instant ruin to him and 
his army. Toa sober mind it needs no argument to show that he 
was right in refusing to rush wildly forward into Tennessee, to suffer 
such a defeat as the Confederates met before Nashville later in the 
war, when the State was comparatively stripped of troops, and Sher- 
man far away: and that he was right in keeping a strict defensive 
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during the actual campaign, seems sufficiently proved by the fatal 
results that attended the transfer of his army into the hands of the 
hard-fighting general who so speedily ruined it. What he might 
have ventured had a rasher or less wary commander, such as Grant 
himself for instance, been before him, is as impossible to say as it 
would be to declare what would have been the result to Lee had Sher- 
man taken the place of Grant in Virginia. As things actually were 
disposed, it is not too much to declare that Johnston’s doing what he 
did, with the limited means at his command, is a feat that should 
leave his name in the annals of defensive war at least as high as 
that of Fabius, or Turenne, or Moreau. 

As we have spoken of one question on which the two commanders, 
in their narratives, differ widely, it is but fair to state what that is. It 
concerns the total losses suffered by the Confederates during their 
retreat, and its proportion to that of their enemies. Writing before 
his former adversary, and anxious to make good his cause against 
those who, certainly with as little justice as good sense, had stripped 
him of his command, Johnston undoubtedly over-estimates the latter 
largely, making it, from such doubtful evidence as “ the statements 
of prisoners and publications in the newspapers,” possibly six times 
as great as his own. The vastness of this error appears to have 
arisen from his impression that, as the attacking side in intrenched 
work suffers notoriously the most, so this must have been the case 
throughout the advance on Atlanta. It was so indeed, to some 
extent, as Sherman’s own comparison of the Federal official state- 
ments with those cited on the other side by Johnston, sufficiently 
shows. But the proportion of his enemies disabled, which Johnston 
would have made fifty thousand, was really not one-third of that 
number; and this strange error is useful as showing that the mere 
guesses, even of the most experienced and skilful, cannot in such 
matters be relied on. This unintentional exaggeration, for such we 
fully believe it, has been made a serious charge against Johnston’s 
character by those about President Davis, whose interest it was to 
damage it; and, as presently shown, it was the only one of several 
adduced that had any basis of truth. 

The proportion of losses which Johnston himself insists on as a test 
of his generalship, naturally includes a consideration of that on his own 
side. And this brings us to the only point on which the narratives 
of the two commanders cannot by any means be reconciled. For whilst 
Sherman very properly reduces that on his own side by fair proof to 
its proper dimensions, he is hardly less inclined than his adversary was 
to swell that of the other. Writing, however, with Johnston’s narra- 
tive before him, he had no reason that could excuse a guess at the 
numbers of killed and wounded. The Confederate commander, how- 
ever, gives no numerical statement of his missing, or, in plain words, 
prisoners; and Sherman, therefore, proceeds (Sherman, vol ii. chap. 
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xvi.), to do this for him, by means simple enough certainly, but, as it 
seems to us, curiously inaccurate. He takes the numerical strength of 
the Confederates known as captured, no less than 13,000 in all, for the 
whole campaign of four months and a half, and then assumes that in 
May and June “‘adue proportion ”’ of these, over 5,000 in fact, might 
have been taken from Johnston, and should be charged, as it were, to 
his account. But this whole campaign, it should be noted, included 
the bloody series of actions before and round Atlanta, in which 
General Hood’s bold offensive movements were made, and turned out 
so ill for his cause. What his fruitless attacks were in their direct 
results is shown in such reports as that of General Logan (Sherman, 
vol. ii. p. 90), which states, “six successive charges were made 
against my lines protected by logs and rails, and they were six times 
gallantly repulsed, each time with fearful loss to the enemy.” 
Such unsuccessful charges would account for any number of 
prisoners ; whilst Johnston’s cautious tactics excluded the possibility 
of losing many. To charge him on the authority of a vague general 
return with “a due proportion” of Hood’s losses, seems to us not 
merely unhistorical, but extremely unjust to a distinguished enemy. 
Johnston’s own account of the matter, written before this, and in 
answer to attacks made on him at Richmond, is simple and straight- 
forward enough, and as it agrees exactly in general bearing with the 
description of his tactics furnished by his adversary, we prefer to 
adopt it unhesitatingly as the fairer estimate. After explaining that 
the rumour of a large number of prisoners being taken, first arose 
in the South from the practice of leaving on the ‘returns of 
strength’ all those the corps present had lost in the two previous 
years, he gives the facts in detail, as follows :—‘ The only prisoners 
taken from us during this campaign that I heard of,” (he is speaking 
of course wholly of his own period of command) “were a company 
of skirmishers of Hardee’s corps, and an outpost of Hood’s,” (some 
two hundred men), “captured about the middle of January, and a 
few taken from the right of Walker’s and left of French’s skir- 
mishers on the 27th. As we usually fought in intrenched lines, 
which were always held, the enemy rarely had an opportunity to 
take prisoners ;””—a remark so justified by common sense that we 
strongly suspect that had Sherman here been acting as a disinterested 
critic, instead of being fired by the spirit of controversy, he would 
have been the first to assent to it. As it is, he has been plainly led 
away by the desire to prove too much, and after exposing Johnston’s 
error as to the Federals, he has multiplied, as it seems to us, the 
Confederate loss of prisoners during their contest by a much larger 
proportion than that of Johnston’s very loose guess at the number 
of Federals put hors de combat. It is here, as ever, most true, that 
no man is to be accounted a safe judge in his own cause. 

As Johnston has taken up the argument for himself in the matter 
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of his removal, the grounds of this may be mentioned as he candidly 
states them. The principal were :—that he persistently disregarded 
the President’s instructions; that he would not fight the enemy; 
that he refused to defend Atlanta; that he refused to communicate 
with General Bragg (then Chief of Staff to President Davis) in 
relation to the operations; that he disregarded Bragg’s instructions 
to attack the enemy ; and that he grossly exaggerated the strength 
and losses of the enemy. Of the last enough has been said. Of the 
rest it is clear that the only one that can have any sting in it, as it 
was the only one that really caused his supersession, was his per- 
sistent defensive action and repeated falling back. And this is 
answered thoroughly by the comparison he draws in some detail 
between his own retreat and certain others which President Davis 
had fully approved. But, in truth, this elaborate defence of his is 
wholly superfluous. The circumstances that followed have done 
more justice to his reputation than could a library of controversy. 
That the general selected to succeed him pursued the opposite policy, 
and ruined his army and reputation by it, would be sufficient to 
clear Johnston’s name of this charge of timidity in the eyes of 
history. But his true revenge was a much higher one than the 
failure of another. For, in the last extremity of the Confederacy, 
Richmond tottering to its inevitable fall, Grant daily increasing his 
pressure on its lines, and Sherman moving steadily through the 
Carolinas with the host that had carried terror through the heart 
of the South, prepared to deal the final stroke to the defence of its 
capital, the dismissed General-in-Chief of the Confederate army of 
Tennessee was suddenly called from his retirement to take com- 
mand of its poor relics, and stay, if it were possible, the fatal march 
northward of his old adversary. The disproportion of forces now 
existing between himself and Sherman was so immense that it takes 
off the military interest from what followed. It is enough to say 
that Johnston did all man could do whilst the war still lasted ; and 
when the surrender of Lee showed that the time for fighting had gone 
by, he surrendered his troops, and with them what remained of the 
Confederacy, on terms more honourable than ever closed a civil war 
before. The tribute thus involuntarily paid to his powers by those 
who had most slighted them not many months before, is a testimony 
before which even personal enmity must yield, and leaves his 
military character as free from blemish as he himself could desire. 
Are we, therefore, to pass with him into unqualified condemnation 
of those who played this part, who alternately disgraced their com- 
mander, and then appealed to his patriotism to aid them in their 
extremity ? The very recital of the facts certainly raises a generous 
warmth in the reader; and for a moment one may pardon certain bitter 
words that are found in the general’s review of the war, which 
directly ascribe the failure of the South to establish its inde- 
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pendence, not to inferior means in wealth and population, but simply 
to the mal-administration of the Government that used himself so ill. 
But, to be wholly just, there is something to be said for the view 
taken by Davis and his Cabinet when they superseded their general 
in Georgia. Having conversed much on this very point with one 
of those chiefly concerned, who was daily in the council-chamber at 
Richmond, we have become convinced that the act on which this 
part of the war turned was dictated by motives by no means wantonly 
capricious, or in any true sense personal, but rather by a thoroughly 
false view of the military situation. The Richmond Government 
was, in fact, perfectly blinded by certain successes of the earlier part 
of the war; and Bragg, its only military adviser, lacked the insight 
or the honesty to explain to it that the disproportion of fighting 
power which had certainly at one time existed, whatever its cause, 
was passing away. The Federals had fought and endured until they 
established themselves in a position of military equality which was 
not understood, and, of course, not admitted by those who controlled 
the armies opposed to them. Above all, the chiefs of the Confederacy 
could not imagine that the Union had actually found generals equal 
to their own in boldness and skill. .Hence it followed that when the 
Richmond Cabinet had taken measures for raising its army in Georgia 
to 60,000 men—more than Lee had at his command—it could not 
realise the whole facts of the case, nor understand that this host of 
brave men, if led with proper spirit, could be held in check and 
forced to remain entirely on the defensive by any force under any 
commander the North could range against it. The mistake was a 
natural one, perhaps; but those who made it with open eyes cannot 
be excused from the charge of levity. Sherman’s reputation, and the 
immense strength of the army he commanded, were well known at 
that era even on this side of the Atlantic, and ought not to have been 
ignored at Richmond. At the worst, however, the error was one 
due to want of judgment and self-will. The graver charge of 
personal malice that Johnston’s bitter defence would imply, need not 
have been made at this late date against the fallen leaders of the 
Confederacy. 

If the tone of the Apologia of the Southern general be not all that 
one could desire, what shall be said of that of his antagonist, who in 
1864, as in 1875, had no character to clear, no misfortune to avenge, 
no want of sympathy between himself and his superiors to thwart his 
purpose? Fame, fortune, dignity, military rank, and honours as 
high as a republic can award, have followed on his success. Yet 
seldom were any memoirs ever published that have given so much 
offence to individuals as his, and we fear not always with full excuse. 
It was surely, for instance, not necessary for any historical purpose 
to quote Halleck’s private opinions on General Hooker, with his 
allusions to the failing that had cost that officer his commission in 
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days long before the war; or to drag into an account of the organi- 
zation of his own army, the old forgotten incident of the indiscretion 
of his former rival, General Buell, in writing to the press when he 
thought himself unfairly used by Grant; nor even to pour ridicule 
on the “ political generals,” whose fitness he was privately ordered to 
report on, one of whom it seems was glad to take lessons in elementary 
drill from a lieutenant in his own brigade. If there be any excuse 
for a great man satirising lesser ones, it may be allowed, no doubt, 
when he is writing freely who has himself been foully slandered. 
Sherman had not long held his general’s rank when Cameron, the 
then Secretary at War, annoyed at his outspoken prophecy as to the 
difficulties that lay before those who would re-establish the Union 
by force, spread the malignant report that he was out of his mind, 
on which, he says, ‘‘ the newspapers kept harping, and paralysed my 
efforts ; so that in spite of myself they tortured from me some acts and 
words of imprudence;” indeed, they actually forced him into a 
brief temporary retirement from duty. This persecution, be it 
observed, was the direct result of his refusing to wrest his sound 
military view as a general to suit the visions of a politician ; and it 
may account for his special animosity to all those who anywhere in 
the war strove to make the military considerations on which he held 
the life of the Union to depend, subordinate to the politics of the day. 
But there is a carping and needless severity in the manner in which 
he speaks of his most faithful lieutenants, as the lamented Macpherson 
himself, when they failed to come up to his ideal. And certainly his 
differences with the poltiicians of the North cannot justify the tone he 
here and there uses towards those who resisted her arms ; least of all 
his repetition to-day of his own belief uttered (vol. ii. p. 349) at the 
moment of hearing of President Lincoln’s assassination, that Jefferson 
Davis might possibly have been privy to it. The cruelly unjust 
words hastily spoken of a fallen foe in 1865, on the first shock of that 
dreadful national loss, should have been left unrecorded by any one 
not Sherman’s own adversary, in a work deliberately written ten 
years later. Such spots as these disfigure the volumes in many parts, 
though they cannot take from them their value. They rather diminish 
our faith in the kindliness and candour claimed for the author, as 
we believe justly, by those who know him best. And they are cer- 
tainly not needed to add to the racy vigour which every reader of his 
Memoirs must admire. On the whole we part from the work, as from 
the Narrative of Johnston, with the feeling that neither of these great 
generals would have served his fame the less, had he left the defence 
of his own reputation, and the exposure of the mistakes of others, in 
the hands of more impartial critics, and contented himself with 
giving a less personal record of his share in the great Atlanta 
campaign, and the war of which if was one of the most interesting 
episodes. Cuarues C. CHESNEY. 








THE BOOK OF JOB AND PLATO’S DIALOGUE 
ON JUSTICE. 


Tue author of Literature and Dogma, though not the first to teach, 
has been among the foremost to remind us that the Bible is not a 
simple book, but a library of literature embracing a rich diversity of 
writings of almost every form, and composed under every variety of 
time, place, and circumstance. It would seem plain therefore, 
though it is not apparently so plain as to be always acknowledged, 
that for an appreciative study of the Bible much more is requisite 
than the reading of its contents by the light of an unassisted piety 
can supply. To read with the heart is a good thing; to read “ with 
the understanding ” is also a good thing: but while the former does 
not necessarily include the latter, it cannot safely dispense with it— 


‘* Alterius sic Altera poscit opem res et conjurat amice.” 


Our spiritual lot has indeed fallen unto us in happier days than 
those of old: we are no longer an ignorant laity under the bondage 
of a somewhat less ignorant clergy; we are no longer the slaves 
of a volume not to be understanded of the people, and withheld 
from free circulation. Our Bibles speak to us in our own tongue, 
and the printing press has made them accessible to all. So far there 
has been undeniably a great advance and a substantial gain, but if 
much has been done, much also remains to do; however good an 
instrument in itself may be, the mere widespread dissemination of the 
instrument alone cannot be made to supply the place of that inter- 
pretation of its nature and design without which it cannot be 
thoroughly understood, and cannot therefore fulfil its highest inten- 
tion and purpose. The Puritan spirit which pervades so large a 
portion of the religious community, is apt in its zeal against all that 
it deems superstition, to become so engrossed with the motes in the 
eyes of its brethren, as to forget the beam that is in its own eye. 
Idolatry, however, does not cease to be idolatry only because the idol 
has changed from a block to a book. Mariolatry, the worship of 
saints, the worship of forms and ceremonies are swept away as 
worthless dross, only that Bible-worship may be raised to the vacant 
throne; and when the enthusiasm amid which the Iconoclasts waged 
their warfare has had time to subside, they are seen to be themselves 
in a sense Idolaters. 

Good people often talk as if the Bible were a magic volume which, 
at some time in the dim twilight of antiquity, had been let fall from 
the heavens upon the earth to serve principally as an armoury 
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whence celestial shafts might be drawn wherewith to pierce the 
harness of the ungodly. Texts of scripture, torn violently from 
their context, are employed to prove or to illustrate something with 
which an incidental verbal correspondence serves but to give them 
a fictitious relation: quotations and references from all the various 
books alike are promiscuously multiplied, as if every line and page 
were of exactly equal value. The individuality of Biblical characters, 
the lights and shades in the lives of Biblical heroes, are made to dis- 
appear ina misty haze of undiscriminating reverence. The somewhat 
strange appearance in the Sacred Canon of a joyous love-song is 
explained by discovering in it an allegory of Christ and the Church; 
to describe Abraham as an Arab sheik is even now to send a 
thrill through the hearts of many to whom the idea that the Father 
of the Faithful can in any way be like any one else seems like the 
thin end of the wedge of infidelity. There is no need to overstate 
the matter; each man’s experience.may be left to tell him whether 
these things are not so; for our part we venture to doubt whether 
anything has tended more to hinder the cause of religion, to alienate 
men from it, and to make it look ridiculous, than the illiterate zeal of 
uncritical pietism and of the Philistinism of faith. 

To study the Bible after a literary sort is not, as is sometimes said, 
to exalt intellectual above moral and religious interests. ‘ Religious or 
moral truth,” it has been well observed, ‘is indeed appointed to carry 
forward mankind, but not as conceived and expounded by narrow 
minds, not as darkened by the ignorant, not as debased by the super- 
stitious, not as subtilized by the visionary, not as thundered out by 
the intolerant fanatic, not as turned into a drivelling cant by the 
hypocrite.” 

In order to enter into and to follow the character of any national 
literature, in order to breathe its air and to catch its spirit, there is 
needed a strong and continuous intellectual effort ; without this there 
can be no real sympathy but only an external artificial half-hearted 
interest ; its significance and its proportions will not be discerned ; 
it will not speak to us naturally but rhetorically ; we shall only hear 
it, not as it were over-hear it; we may be with it but never of it. 
If, then, this be true of literature generally, it is true also of the 
Bible. Considered, as from one aspect at least we are entitled to 
consider them, as a treasure-house of Hebrew literature, the Old 
Testament scriptures, apart from admitted divergences of religious 
opinion as to their source, and as to the nature of their inspiration, 
exercise an independent intellectual attraction of their own, as being 
the harmonious expression in various tones and colours of the pro- 
gressive mind of a nation to which so momentous a part has been 
assigned in the history of the world. Pre-eminent in interest among 
these writings stands the Book of Job. Belonging to a group of 
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which the Proverbs of Solomon and the Book of Ecclesiastes, in the 
Canon, and The Wisdom of the Son of Sirach and the Wisdom of 
Solomon, in the Apocrypha, are also members, its tone reminds us 
rather of the Greek drama and of Greek philosophy than of Hebrew 
poetry ; it recalls to us the tragedies of Sophocles and the dialogues 
of Plato. Of the spirit of Judaism, the spirit of exclusiveness and 
narrowness, it knows nothing ; its interest is not local or ephemeral, 
but for all men and for all time; the mystery of suffering which is 
its theme, must remain for us a mystery, while we remain what 
we are, and the waves of human sorrow surge in vain around it, 
as about the base of some bleak and pitiless cliff which robs them 
of the sunshine that is playing round the heights above. We did 
not make the problem, nor can we discover its solution, but then 
neither can we avoid it; it was “born in the air above ; its parentage 
is of heaven alone; man’s mortal nature begat it not, nor can for- 
getfulness ever lull it to sleep; great in it is the power of God 
and it groweth not old.” 

It is the characteristic of all great works of genius, that they 
appeal to our common humanity ; their abiding attraction for us and 
power over us lies in this, that while men change, man remains 
man still ; in its littleness and greatness, in its doubts and aspira- 
tions, in its collision with circumstances and its reconciliation with 
them, in its “‘ obstinate questionings of sense and outward things,” 
the inner life of the soul presents problems of unfading freshness to 
the imagination, in its musings upon which it weaves the unity of 
poetry, philosophy, and art. From what quarter or in what guise 
the open secret may be announced matters little: whether as an 
echo from the ancient hills of Idumma, or as a voice from classic 
Greece or medieval Italy, whether heard in Hamlet, or in Lear, 
or in Faust, it comes alike from man to men, and awakening the 
universal sympathy of the heart quickens in all who have ears to 
hear a sense of spiritual fellowship and communion. In selecting, 
for comparison with the Book of Job, a work in many respects so 
dissimilar as the Platonic dialogue about Justice, we may perhaps 
seem to have gone needlessly out of our way ; would not the dramas 
of Sophocles, it may be said, have afforded a closer analogy to the 
religious and moral sentiments of Job, and the Aischylean theory of 
a direct and visible retribution to the arguments of Job’s friends ? 
Does not the doctrine urged by Elihu, that punishment and suffering 
are remedial and not vindictive in their purpose, find an apt parallel 
in the path which (dipus the king is made to travel from the 
dread darkness of the avenging Erinnyes to the grove of the “ gracious 
ones,”’ the Eumenides, at Colonus ? 

Probably it is so: for mere closeness of analogy Greek tragedy 


(1) Soph. C&d. T. 870. 
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comes perhaps nearer to this Hebrew drama than does Greek phi- 
losophy, but the object in view has been not so much to institute a 
comparison between the Book of Job and its nearest counterpart in 
the literature of Greece, as to attempt to view the main problem of 
that book side by side with the problem which forms the theme of the 
Socratic dialogue on Justice, in order to bring out the unity of moral 
principle which appears to underlie them, and to consider whether 
the analogy between the two discussions may not, even if it be 
remote, yet nevertheless be real. 

Stripped of all that belongs merely to the mode of its presentation, 
the fundamental question is in either case one concerning the essential 
nature of goodness, integrity, or, in the broad sense, justice: what 
is its relation to external circumstances, to prosperity, to happiness ? 
Is its foundation a shrewd piety, and its determining principle an 
enlightened self-interest? It is obvious, however, that the same 
question cannot but take a different colouring according to the 
genius of the writer and the nature of his materials. The Book of 
Job takes as its basis the tradition of the patriarch’s sufferings, the 
Platonic dialogue the character of the Greek city-state; the one 
teaches by example, the other by discussion ; the Semitic philosopher 
is austere, passionate, profoundly religious, the Greek is artistic, 
calm, human; the one has in view the relation of man to God, the 
other the relation of man to the State and to society. 

“ Doth Job fear God for nought?” “Does selfishness determine 
justice?” These are respectively the questions which the two 
dramas are the attempts to answer, and the question of “ the adver- 
sary,” in the one case, differs rather in form than in reality from 
the question of Glaucon in the other. Religion and morality go 
hand in hand, and not even terrestrial charts can be drawn without 
celestial observations. But before proceeding to trace the thread of 
the main argument that runs through the two dialogues under con- 
sideration, it may not perhaps be without interest to notice some 
subordinate features of resemblance which serve to establish a kind of 
ideal kinship between them. In the first place, then, there is 
embodied in the plot of either drama a manifest collision between 
antagonistic principles and creeds, between the tradition of the 
elders and the free thinking of a younger generation with new 
experiences and new ideas. It would be false to draw, except in 
the merest outline, a comparison between the characters in the two 
poems, or to press a dramatic analogy into a detailed likeness; but 
the introduction upon the scene of Eliphaz—who ranks himself with 
“ the grayheaded and very aged men” '—may recall to the readers of 
Plato the old man Cephalus, whom Socrates finds “ seated on a 
cushioned chair with a garland upon his head, as he chanced to have 
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been offering a sacrifice,” and whom he thinks “looking greatly aged.” 
The younger Zophar, quoting the poetic parables of the marsh- 
fed rush, of the spider’s web, of the tree whose branch is green 
but whose root is on the stones,’ and representing, equally with 
Eliphaz, the accepted morality of tradition, finds his antitype in the 
youthful Polemarchus, whom Cephalus leaves “heir to the discussion,” 
and who thinks it no easy matter to disbelieve Simonides, seeing 
that he was “a wise and inspired man” (De Rep. 331). But 
whatever may be thought of such less obvious and perhaps even 
fanciful resemblances, and while it is scarcely necessary to remark 
that the main collision in the Platonic dialogue is not between the 
old and the new morality, but between the spirit of the new morality 
itself as embodied in the sophistical teaching, and the spirit of the 
Platonic Socrates, still there can be no question that between the 
epoch in the national history of the Hebrews which is filled by the 
reign of Solomon, and that period so familiar and of such intense 
interest to the student of Greek history which followed immediately 
on the Persian wars,? there is a real correspondence in their 
results upon the national mind. The reign of Solomon marks the 
time during which the Hebrews came into friendly contact with 
surrounding nations, and when, as an inevitable consequence, the old 
spirit of exclusiveness and isolation was beginning to give place to 
larger and wider ideas. Solomon’s queen was the daughter of 
Vaphres, king of Egypt; his close ally was Hiram, king of Tyre; 
and the secluded inland Israelites, becoming joined with the sailors 
of Pheenicia, must have been all the more open, from their long sleep, 
to that intellectual reaction which history proves to be excited in 
the minds of men by. the revolutionising magic of the sea. A new 
direction was given to Jewish thought: in the place of the Prophet 
and the Psalmist there arose a literary spirit which forms the only 
counterpart in the history of the Jews to the rise of the Greek 
philosophy. Curtius tells us what were the first effects of the 
parallel movement in Greece (“ Hist. of Greece,” vol. ii., 425). 
“A direct opposition grew up against the thoughtless life of the 
multitude as well as against the poets, the legislators, and against 
the gods of the people. Homer and Hesiod no longer enjoyed 
respect; simple faith and an honest veneration of what had been 
handed down from the ancestors of the nation, all harmony between 
man and created nature, was at an end.” 

Something of a similar opposition meets us in the literature of 
the Solomonian era: it is as though man had begun to think and to 
find contradictions in his thought; he is driven back upon practical 


(1) Job viii. 11. 
(2) Aristol. “ Polit.” 1841: ‘* SyoAaoriewrepor yap yevopuevoi, kai pera ta Mndcead 
gpovnuariebivrec, maone ijrrovro pabyncewc.” 
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every-day life and sets down proverbs for its better regulation, 
and yet is fain after all to confess, as in the sorrowful sighing of 
the Preacher, that “in much wisdom is much grief, and he 
that increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow.” We know neither 
the date nor the author of the Book of Job, but it would seem a 
probable theory that the outline of the story may have been drawn 
by a descendant of the patriarch himself, and that with this sketch 
ready to his hand some gifted genius living at the close of the 
Solomonian era may have composed a drama, in some such shape as 
the book stands now, with the design of exhibiting the collision of 
the old patriarchal theory that goodness and external prosperity were 
inseparably united, with the contradictory experiences which would 
naturally be brought prominently to light by that contact with more 
developed and more complex civilisations into which Judaism had 
been drawn by a commercial intercourse, whose activity extended 
to Britain and to Spain, to Egypt and to Africa, to Persia and to 
India. 

The belief in visible and temporal retribution is common to all the 
earlier writings of the Hebrews: the wicked cannot long prosper, 
the good cannot long lack prosperity : even if doubts and misgivings 
were suggested by daily experience to a writer’s mind, as would seem 
to be the case, for example, with the author of Psalm lxxiii, he 
speedily dismissed them and betook himself again (as we may see in 
the close of the Psalm) to the old traditional doctrine. 

It is in the Book of Job that we first find this doctrine deliberately 
and successfully attacked, and its supporters made to receive the 
rebuke of the Almighty in that they had not spoken of Him the 
thing that was right as his servant Job had done (chap. xlii. 7). 
The supposed necessary conjunction of iniquity with calamity is 
dissolved, but the mystery of suffering remains without solution, and 
the attempt to vindicate the ways of God to man is practically 
renounced. This sublime drama would appear, therefore, to repre- 
sent a time of transition: its spirit comes to us, 


‘* Wandering between two worlds, one dead 
The other powerless to be born.” 


The distribution of happiness and unhappiness in this world is 
seen to be in need of an explanation which the conventional creed 
fails to supply, while the belief in a future life has not yet come in, 
save as a vague yearning, to readjust the unequal balance. The 
integrity of Job, and his profound faith in God as just and good, 
remain unshaken by the removal one by one of the props by which 
the adversary had declared them to be supported, and the sneer- 
ing taunt, “Doth Job fear God for nought?” is, as it were, 
withered up and consumed in the empathic avowal of uncalculating 
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trustfulness with which the sufferer is made to close his reply to the 
three friends: ‘And unto man he said, Behold the fear of the Lord, 
that is wisdom, and to depart from evil is understanding” (chap. 
XXVili. 28). 

Now, it is precisely this unworldliness of spirit which, translated 
from the sphere of religion to that of morality, characterises the 
“just man” of the Platonic dialogue and pervades the whole teaching 
of Platonism. “It must be taken then as true regarding the just 
man,” says Socrates towards the end of the discussion, ‘‘ whether his 
lot be poverty, or sickness, or any other reputed evil, that it will end 
in some way in his final good, either in this life or it may be even after 
death ; for surely the gods at least will never neglect a man whose 
mind is set on the earnest endeavour to become righteous, and by the 
practice of virtue to grow so far as man may grow like God” (De 
Rep. 613, 18). 

It is here then that we find the link for which we search: it is in 
the tone and spirit common to the two dramas that that analogy and 
kinship resides which it is so far easier to feel than to express, and 
which we could wish that an abler hand might be at the pains some 
day to draw with clearer outline. The Book of Job and the Dialogue 
on Justice, from the point of view from which we are now considering 
them, are the standing protest of the philosopher and of the poet, 
against the dominion of what is outward over what is inward, of 
circumstances over the will, of the body over the soul, of expediency 
over right, of what is material over what is spiritual. The good 
man as conceived by the author of the Book of Job, gives us the 
religious aspect of the contrast ; the just man as conceived by Plato 
gives us its moral and social aspect: the goodness of the former is 
exhibited as determined by an inward faithfulness and loyalty to 
integrity and truth ; the justice of the latter is exhibited as involving 
a transition from self-seeking to self-sacrifice. Job’s motive for reli- 
gion is not the desire for the flocks and herds with which the God of 
his friends was supposed to reward those who served Him: the motive 
of the Platonic morality is independent of the encouragements of 
Hesiod or of Homer, of Musceus and Eumolpus, that the gods cause 
the oak-trees of the just 


‘‘ On their crests to bear acorns, and swarms of bees in their branches, 
And their wool-laden sheep sink ’neath the weight of their fleeces.” 


Finally, if we set side by side the description which Job gives of the 
wretchedness of his condition, and the description given by Glaucon 
of the just man in his assumed adversity, we shall find a striking 
correspondence between the pictures respectively presented. “‘ Know 
now that God hath oppressed me and hath compassed me with His 
net. Behold, I cry out of wrong, but I am not heard: I cry aloud, 
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but there is no justice : He hath fenced up my way that I cannot pass, 
and He hath set darkness in my paths: He hath stripped me of my 
glory, and taken the crown from my head: He hath destroyed me 
on every side, and I am gone: and mine hope hath he removed like a 
tree.” (Job xix. 7-10.) Let us hear now what Glaucon says. He is 
urging Socrates to prove to the assembled company that justice is 
essentially good and injustice essentially evil. With this end in 
view he proceeds to draw a picture of ideal injustice crowned with 
material success, and of ideal justice plunged in external calamities, 
“polishing up (as Socrates says) with energy the two characters for 
the decision, as if they were two statues.” 


‘‘Now if we are to form a real judgment of the life of the just and 
unjust, we must isolate them; there is no other way ; and how is the isolation 
to be effected? I answer: Let the unjust man be entirely unjust, and the 
just man entirely just: nothing is to be taken away from either of them, and 
both are to be perfected for the fulfilment of their respective parts. So let the 
unjust make his unjust attempts in the right way, and keep in the dark if he 
means to be great in his injustice (he who is detected is nobody): for the 
highest reach of injustice is to be deemed just when you are not; therefore 
we must allow him, while doing the most unjust acts, to have won for himself 
the greatest reputation for justice. If he has taken a false step he must be 
able to retrieve himself, being one who can speak with effect, if any of his 
deeds come to light, and force his way where force is required, and haying 
gifts of courage and strength, and command of money and friends. And at his 
side let us place the just man in his nobleness and simplicity, being, as 
4Eschylus says, and not seeming. Let him be clothed in justice only, and 
have no other covering; and he must be imagined in a very different state of 
life from that of the unjust man. Let him be the best of men, and be esteemed 
to be the worst; then let us see whether his virtue is proof against infamy and 
its consequences. Then when both have reached the uttermost extreme, the 
one of justice and the other of injustice, let judgment be given which of them 
is the happier of the two. The eulogists of injustice will tell you that in 
the case described the just man will be scourged, racked, bound, will have 
his eyes burnt out; and, at last, after suffering every kind of eyil, he will 
be crucified.” ! 


Perhaps the passages which have been quoted may suffice to 
indicate what is the nature of that moral relation which it is sought 
to establish between the Hebrew dialogue and the Greek. In religion, 
or in morality, which comes first, duty or happiness? This seems to 
be the most comprehensive mode in which the problem raised can be 
Stated. The answer is given in either case in no uncertain tones. 
It is in truth the same answer as that supplied by Christ—“ Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” Such then being the unity of substance 
which underlies the diversity of literary form, and may be disengaged 
from it, we may proceed to fill in the outline that has been sketched 
by a somewhat fuller consideration of the dramatic setting of the 
question in the Book of Job and in Plato. 


(1) Jowett’s “ Plato,” vol. ii. p. 183. 
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As either drama opens, it is interesting to notice the picture of life 
to which we are introduced. We seem to be looking on the child- 
hood and on the youth of the world. On the one side, the Patriarchal 
simplicity of the family and the tribe: on the other the city-life of 
Greece. Job, the greatest of all the sons of the east, the rich chieftain 
of the Hauran, the high-priest of his own household, offering up each 
morning burnt offerings according to the number of all his children, 
that they might be sanctified before God. Socrates and Glaucon 
on their way back to Athens, after enjoying the festival just held in 
honour of the Thracian Artemis, and looking forward to a novelty 
promised for the evening in the shape of a torch race on horseback ; 
the kindly hospitality of the old man Cephalus, who makes Socrates 
so welcome ; Glaucon, with the impetuosity and vivacity of youth ; 
his brother Adeimantus, with the gravity and seriousness of maturer 
years; Thrasymachus, the vain, rude, boisterous parody of the 
rhetorical sophist ; the genial air of intellectual sociability ; the keen, 
fresh, natural interest in the discussion of philosophical questions : 
such is the colouring of a contrast which is not without a historical 
interest of its own, a contrast between two phases of the world’s 
development, between Oriental and Western civilisation, between 
Athens and Idumeea. 

It is of essential importance to bear in mind, in order to under- 
stand the true bearing of the argument of the book, that there is no 
shadow of a doubt thrown upon the goodness and integrity of Job. 
His character is made to receive the witness of God’s own seal: 
“ Hast thou considered my servant Job, that there is none like him 
in the earth, a perfect and an upright man, one that feareth God and 
escheweth evil?” and in the sneering reply of the adversary the 
fact of this goodness is implicitly admitted, and its motive only 
impugned: “Then Satan answered the Lord, ‘Doth Job fear God 
for nought ?’” Indeed, nothing throughout the whole poem is 
more beautiful and more touching, nothing seems more to deepen the 
contrast between Job’s innocence and his sufferings, than the descrip- 
tion which is put into his mouth, at the close of the dialogue (chap. 
xxix.), of his former happiness :— 


‘Oh that I were as in months past, as in the days when God preserved me : 
when the Almighty was yet with me, when my children were about me: the 
young men saw me and hid themselves: and the aged arose and stood up: the 
princes refrained from speaking and laid their hands on their mouth: when 
the ear heard me then it blessed me, and when the eye saw me it gave witness 
to me, because I delivered the oppressed that cried, and the fatherless who had 
no help: the blessing of the wretched came upon me, and I filled the widow’s 
heart with joy: I put on righteousness and it clothed me, my justice was as 
a robe and a diadem. I was eyes to the blind and feet was I to the lame: 
I was a father to the poor; and the cause of men I knew not I searched out: 
my glory was fresh in me, and my bow was renewed in my hand: I sat chief 
and dwelt as a king in the army, as one that comforteth the mourners.” 
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Such was the man upon whom sorrow came, a man of spotless purity, 
of kindliness and pity, of justice and liberality: a man who knew 
not covetousness nor malice nor envy : a man far above superstition, 
whose worship was not of the host of heaven, of ‘the sun when it 
shined or of the moon walking in brightness,’ but of God, “ his 
witness in heaven and his champion on high.” Suddenly, in the 
time of winter, his herds of oxen and his asses are plundered by 
marauding bands of Sabzeans from the south; a mighty storm 
destroys his seven thousand sheep ; Chaldean hordes from the north 
drive off his camels ; a hurricane sweeps away his house and children. 
Unmoved by the mere loss of wealth, these tidings of the death of 
his sons and daughters touch him to the quick: Then Job arose, 
and mourned, and worshipped, and said, “Jehovah gave and 
Jehovah hath taken away, blessed be Jehovah’s name.”’ 

Satan is next allowed to touch his bone and his flesh, and to 
smite him with a loathsome disease: Job remains, however, proof 
against every trial of external suffering, and his wife’s incitement 
to curse God and die is set aside with calm and stately dignity. 
Satan now retires from the scene, and, under the guise of friendly 
consolation, there comes upon the sufferer the sharper test of the 
mental anguish of hollow sympathy, and of confidence and hope dis- 
appointed and betrayed. After some days and nights of silence 
Job’s agony at last finds vent, and with the first address of Eliphaz 
begins the series of dialogues in which the old doctrine of retribution 
is unfolded, and the writer’s own refutation of it brought forward. 
Concealed at first in a cloud of vague generalities, the real thoughts 
and feelings of the comforters come more and more into relief as 
the arguments wax more personal and more sarcastic; and in pro- 
portion to Job’s increasing confidence, firmness, and trustful aspiration, 
grow the suspicions, the bitterness, the blind vindictiveness of his 
unmasked calumniators. Well may he compare them to “the 
stream of brooks” in the Hauran, overflowing when no man needs 
to drink of them, but dry in the drought of summer. 

The successive colloquies add little if anything to the arguments 
to which we are at the outset introduced. In this respect the Greek 
drama offers a marked contrast to the Hebrew. In the former the 
dialogue and the dramatic touches so skilfully given to the discussion 
do but veil a real logical sequence of thought and a subtle dialectic : 
while in the latter they veil rather an absence of logical method and 
of dramatic continuity. In the one we have more of sublimity, 
in the other more of beauty: here more of passion and auste- 
rity, there more of geniality and self-command: in the Hebrew 
an intenser poetry, in the Greek a higher artistic finish. The 
doctrine to which the friends continually revert is that where 
there is suffering there must be sin; that special suffering 
implies special sin; that Job’s sufferings argue Job’s sins. If Job 
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would only confess what he had done amiss, and would humble him- 
self before God, his sin would be put away, and with it possibly his 
suffering : if he would indulge less pride towards himself, and more 
humility towards his Maker, then he should be saved from the 
fearful lot of the wicked and of the rebellious, he should not surely 
die. But these vain reiterations awake no echo in the sufferer’s 
conscience : his own inner experience is sufficient refutation of their 
abstract platitudes, and of their weak appeals to tradition. 

How can he make confession of guilt when his heart bears him 
witness to his innocence? Why should death have any terrors for 
him when in the grave is quiet rest and peace? What right have 
they to level at him accusations of unbelief, and pride, and want of 
trust in God, when all they really believe in is themselves, and 
their hereditary doctrines; when they are too proud to learn the 
lessons of experience ; when the God in whom they profess to trust 
is made to act like some arbitrary and capricious despot? In bitter 
irony he cries out, “‘ Indeed you are the people, and wisdom will die 
out with you. I have heard many such things: miserable com- 
forters are yeall. Surely I would speak to the Almighty, and I 
desire to reason with God: but -ye are forgers of lies, ye are 
physicians of no value. God forbid that I should justify you: 
till I die I will not remove my integrity from me: my righteousness 
T hold fast and will not let it go: my heart shall not reproach me as 
long as I live. Oh that I knew where I might find Him, that I 
might come even to his seat! Would He plead against me with his 
great power? Nay, but He would put strength in me. Behold, I 
go forward, but He is not there, and backward, but I cannot perceive 
Him ; but He knoweth the way that I take ; when He hath tried me 
I shall come forth as gold. Behold my witness is in heaven and 
my champion is on high.’ Against Zophar’s dark and fearful 
picture of the heritage of the wicked (chap. xx.) Job sets the daily 
experience of life (chap. xxi.). So far from such a picture being 
true, the wicked appear to “live, and become old, yea mighty in 
power: their seed is established in their sight, and their offspring 
before their eyes: their houses are at peace from fear, neither is the 
rod of God upon them: their bull gendereth and faileth not: their 
cow calveth and casteth not her calf: one dieth in his full strength, 
quite at ease and tranquil; another dieth in the bitterness of his 
soul, and has never tasted pleasure.” ‘It is all one: therefore I 
say He destroys alike the righteous and the wicked” (ix. 22). But 
“though He slay me yet will I trust in Him; but I will support my 
own ways before Him” (xiii. 15). 

Thus, when at the close of chapter xxxi. the words of Job are 
ended, the dark problem of the mystery of suffering has not been 
solved. The theory of visible temporal retribution has been found 
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to be unsupported by experience: so far as concerns external pros- 
perity the tares and the wheat grow on together. Yet Job feels that 
the mere happiness of prosperity is not true happiness: “ Lo their 
good is not in their hand: the counsel of the wicked is far from 
me” (xxi. 16). No explanation, no théodicée, no vindication of the 
ways of Providence is possible: all that a good man can do is to fear 
God and to depart from evil, and to find his happiness in doing his 
duty. And here we come once more upon a similarity between the 
ideas of the writer of the Book of Job and those of Plato. It has 
been well said that, from the age in which he lived, Plato is obliged 
to have recourse to symbol and poetry in order to body forth concep- 
tions for which he has as yet no accurate language. He “ walks as 
far as he can, then flies when he cannot walk.” The Dialogue on 
Justice passes at its close from the region of social and political 
morality into that of religion, that it may find in a dream of heaven 
a higher justice than can be realised on earth. Plato’s belief in the 
immortality of the soul, and the marked stress which he lays on that 
belief at the conclusion of the drama in question, may find a counter- 
part in the yearning after a future life, and the growing reliance 
upon a future moral readjustment, which are so remarkably developed 
in the character of Job until they find expression in the well-known 
words which have become familiar to us through one of the most 
beautiful of our religious services. ‘I know,” he cries, “that my 
Redeemer’’ (my vindicator) “liveth, and that He will at last 
appear on this earth: and when this my skin is destroyed, and I am 
in the flesh no longer, I shall see God: I shall see Him for myself, 
and my eyes shall behold Him and not another: my heart within 
me is consumed with longing for that day” (Job, chap. xx.) It is 
easy, perhaps, to press these words too far, and to read and interpret 
them in the light of later ideas and Christian associations: the 
yearning to which they give vent may no doubt with dramatic pro- 
priety be held to have been answered and satisfied by the appearance 
of the Almighty in the storm and whirlwind, inspiring Job with a 
deeper sense of the littleness of man before God by an address 
which for sublimity and grandeur has no parallel even in the 
Hebrew canon: “ Sovra gli altri come aquila vola.’”’ It is sufficient 
for our purpose if they may be accepted as showing how in the 
attempt to vindicate the ways of God to man, reason tends to 
invoke the aid of faith, and experience the encouragement of hope, 
so that the sublimest eminences of human aspiration are seen 
already silvering with the dawn while the night yet lingers in the 
valleys. The noblest attitude of the philosophic imagination is not 
dogmatic but tentative, not categorical but meditative: the mind is 
drawn upwards under its spell towards the ideal side of life, and 
when after a brief space we descend from the contemplation of “the 
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pattern in the mount,” we return with our spirits invigorated by the 
freshness, soothed by the fragrance of the higher air, and with the 
consciousness of a keener vision and of a stronger heart for the 
practical work of the world. 

It is not necessary to pursue the Book of Job into further detail. 
Job’s innocence is reaffirmed by God: that which was presumptuous 
and reckless in his language is rebuked : the three friends are found 
liars, and the wrath of the Almighty is kindled against them to 
deal with them after their folly, but at Job’s prayer and interces- 
sion they are pardoned, and he himself is restored to a twofold external 
prosperity, and dying in a green old age leaves behind him his life 
as an example to those that should come after him that— 


‘* To live by law, 
Acting the law we live by without fear ; 
And, because right is right, to follow right 
Is wisdom in the scorn of consequence.” 


It is time now to turn once more to the creation of the Greek poet, 
for we suppose no man will gainsay Plato’s right to that name, and to 
see what is the political and social and moral principle to which he 
is opposed, and for which he would substitute his own. We have all 
along spoken of the Dialogue under the least familiar of its two 
titles, as the Dialogue Concerning Justice, and not as The Republic, 
because it thus appeared at once in a more obvious connection 
with the book with which it was to be brought into relation, and 
because, to a modern ear, the associations which attach to words 
coined in the political mint obscure the real significance of such 
words at a time when the state was something more than the 
Soldier and the Policeman, which, in the conception of some, she 
now should rest content to be. The description which Pericles 
in his funeral oration gives of Athens, the brilliant chapter in 
Curtius’ History of Greece, entitled The Years of Peace, leave us in 
despair of ever finding a fit term by which we may to some degree 
convey to unclassical readers the idea that was present in a Greek’s 
mind when he spoke of the Polis, a word familiar indeed 
to our ears in its derivative, Politics, but whose original connota- 
tion is not recovered by the customary translation of it as City- 
state. Athens was to an Athenian not merely, as we should say 
now, his state, but his state, his church, his university, his society, 
all in one: of her and to her were all things, and without her was 
nothing. She presided over his spiritual and temporal interests 
alike, she exercised an exclusive command over his life: for her the 
painter painted, for her the poet sang, for her, if need be, the 
painter and poet both alike would gladly fight and die. She in- 
spired the eloquence of the orator, she fired the genius of the 
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statesman, her market-place was the school of the philosopher, 
within the circle of her walls was all that made life worth the living ; 
she was the source and the object of a personal passionate love. 

In the construction therefore of an ideal “state,” such as the 
Republic of Plato, there was involved a remodelling of the one great 
educational and civilising agency of the Greek world. Hence the 
Republic is no mere discussion of political principles: it embraces in 
its ample sweep all the relations of life; it deals not with govern- 
ment only, but with religion, with family life, with law, with 
morality, with art. The state is the schoolmaster to bring men to 
the highest culture of which their nature is capable. It is, however, 
principally with the moral side of this culture that we are now con- 
cerned. Considered from this point of view, “The Republic” has to 
deal with the nature and basis of social morality or justice, and to 
enquire what is the true account to give of human nature in respect 
of its social instincts? What is the motive and what is the uniting 
bond of the community? What is the explanation of the political 
organism? It is in his answer to this question, in the tone and the 
spirit of his opposition to the theory of which Glaucon and 
Adeimantus are the mouthpieces, that Plato has suggested to our 
mind the analogy which it has been the object of this paper to bring 
forward for consideration. 

It is impossible permanently to portion off our many-sided life into 
water-tight compartments, and to label one religion, and another 
morality, and another art, and another politics, and another philosophy. 
Once let a man realise and conscientiously espouse some one theory 
of human nature, some determining principle of mental activity, and 
so far forth as he does realise it and feel it and believe in it as true, 
it must of necessity inform and suffuse and colour all that he thinks 
and all that he does. Hence there need be nothing incongruous in 
the comparison between a work like the Book of Job, of which the 
character is religious, and a work like the Republic of Plato, of 
which the character is moral and philosophical. The idea of “a 
temporal dispensation” is by no means the exclusive property of 
religion, The spirit of Job’s three friends is the same self-referent 
spirit as that which dictated the political doctrines which Socrates 
is made to set aside in the Republic: their idea of obedience to God 
was intimately associated with the good things that were to be had 
by so obeying ; the Glauconian idea of obedience to the state is that 
without it the weaker would go to the wall, and fail of any share in 
what would then become the exclusive plunder of the strong. Both 
find a congenial home in the conception of man as a highly developed 
animal made up of a bundle of desires, and finding its happiness 
in the means of gratifying them. Both look primarily to objective 
happiness and prosperity, rather than to right and duty. Goodness 
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in the character of Job, justice in the Platonic state, is made to 
reverse this order of ideas. Religion is exhibited not as the calcu- 
lating homage of desires and fears, but as the aspiration of love and 
the loyalty of trust. Social and political morality is established, not 
by the reference of our rights to our appetites, but by the refer- 
ence of our duties to our capacities. In a perfect state duty and 
interest, goodness and happiness, will be one, but in all states the 
root-idea of justice should be the same, rat oixeia mpatteiy, not Ta oixera 
éxev. To begin with individual “rights” are a principle subversive 
of all society, and the political offspring of selfishness is anarchy: 
the theory of Glaucon reappears for us in a modern dress in the 
Leviathan of Hobbes; translated into practice it appeared in the 
French Revolution. For Hobbes the state of nature is “a dissolute 
condition of masterless men,” tolerably equal in strength but wholly 
unequal in desires. The result is a war of all against all, in which 
every one is threatened in turn with the loss of life and happiness. But 
if self-interest cries out for peace, how shall peace be organised? Evi- 
dently it can only be by the renunciation of those rights to everything 
which had been found to be practically rights to nothing; one and 
all agree therefore to transfer their rights in order to gain security, 
and this transference is the social contract. But to whom is the 
transfer to be made? Hobbes answers that it must be made to the 
state, that is, to some absolute governing power, and that the ideal 
state requires the concentration of all authority in the hands of one 
man, who may say with the French Augustus, ‘‘ L’état c’est moi.” 
The bond of society is force ; the principle of order is despotism ; the 
keeper of the wild beasts restores to them as conventional rights 
some portion of the natural rights which had been grudgingly though 
inevitably surrendered. 

In contrast to such a theory of far-sighted selfishness, Plato 
constructs his ideal polity. He argues that men are impelled to 
form communities by the need they have of each other; but if 
society begins in selfish impulse it exists only to redeem man from 
selfishness. Not by external force but by internal culture, not by 
coercion but by education, the citizen is to be gradually trained until 
he is fitted to govern others; in and through society the natural 
man is to be transformed. 

The function of the state is to test and ascertain the capacities 
of the citizens; they must be taught to know their place and to 
keep it. Nature has fitted man for social life; his social tendencies 
are the material which the state is so to utilise that the body politic 
may be the perfection of the powers of each of the members. As in 
the lower and material life the principle of the division of labour is 
made by Plato the basis of union, so, as the citizens develope into a 
higher and a more spiritual life, this principle idealised is seen to be 
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the essence of “ justice.” The sphere of justice, of each doing his 
appropriate duty, will widen as each man passes on along his path 
of progress. The state calls all to her highest offices, and educates 
all with that end in view; but few are chosen, because few have 
capacities sufficient for the responsibilities to be incurred; but each 
man’s education will improve his powers, he will be able to do 
more, and hence it will be his duty to do more, and his right to 
claim permission to do it, and protection while doing it; the state, 
based on mutual needs, continues from first to last a system of 
interdependencies—the body dependent on the head for its safety and 
its training, the head dependent on the body for its vitality and 
sphere of action. 

The Guardians who are the rulers, do but embody universal princi- 
ples, and these principles have authority because they are the reflex 
of the sovereign principle of ‘the good,”’ which is conceived of as the 
fount at once of knowledge and of existence; so far forth as their 
actions are referable to these principles of reason, individuals are to 
be called virtuous and states just. Such, in mere faint and shadowy 
outline, is the idea of that Platonic republic in which philosophers 
are kings; it has not been our object to criticize it, or to dwell 
on it further than to enable us to catch its spirit and its significance 
as a theory of life. In taking leave of it, we may sum up briefly 
what it has been our endeavour’ to suggest by the comparison 
instituted in this paper between the ideas of two writers, each the 
representative, after his own genius, and according to his own sur- 
roundings, of a corresponding stage in the intellectual life of his 
nation, and dealing the one with the religious side, the other with 
the moral side, of human nature. The Book of Job and the Dialogue 
on Justice have this characteristic in common, that they both aim at 
superseding popular theories which are felt to be inadequate to the 
explanation of the facts of experience for which, as theories, they 
have to account, by some more satisfactory hypothesis, and to 
reconstruct the rejected conventional beliefs on deeper and truer 
and more abiding foundations. But the resemblance does not cease 
here: it has been sought to show that between the ideas that are 
repudiated, as between the principles that are substituted for 
them, there exists a strong family likeness. Between the con- 
ception of religion as a relation between servant and patron, 
as a service constituting a just claim upon God for visible and 
temporal reward, and the conception of morality as the activity of 
enlightened self-interest, the interval is not great, while, on the other 
hand, the filial trustfulness that nerves the enduring faith of Job, 
is in reality one with the spirit of self-forgetfulness and loyal 
devotion to their duty which Plato breathes into the guardians of his 
state. It is not often the case that in the conduct of individuals, 
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theory and practice go hand in hand. Some are better than their 
creed and some are worse ; the majority perhaps are not at the pains 
to inquire very deeply into the logic of their practice, or into the 
moral bearings of their conventional convictions; nevertheless, 
history is at hand to remind us that the practical and the speculative ' 
sides of life cannot permanently be held asunder, nor the activity 
of thought that theorizes be dissociated from the activity of will 
that acts. 

We may see this probably with the most clearness in the comparison 
which is so often made between the age of the Sophistic philo- 
sophy in Greece and the <Awfkiirung of the last century. The 
Peloponnesian war was the practical translation of the theory of 
Protagoras, that the individual is the measure of all things ; it 
was the self-assertion of single states against a common national 
life, the struggle for party, the exaltation of private interests above 
the public good, the proclamation of might against right. The 
materialistic philosophy of France during the eighteenth century, 
taking its source from the attempt of Locke to explain and to construct 
the ideal world from the world of the senses, reflected but too faith- 
fully the materialism of a licentious court, of an unbridled despotism, 
and of a hypocritical and dissolute priesthood ; while at the same 
time it embodied the reactionary activity of that undying conscious- 
ness of freedom which, confusing liberty and license, sounded ere 
long the trumpet blast of natural right, before which “temple and 
tower went to the ground ” amid the tempest of revolution. 

What the Platonic Socrates was to the doctrines of Sophistry in 
the ancient world, Kant was to the doctrines of the Aufklérung in 
the modern world ; and as it was a speculative interest that moved 
Plato to the attempt to build anew the fabric of morals and politics, 
so it was a moral interest that led Kant to a deeper and more searching 
criticism of the basis and conditions of knowledge. It would be 
interesting to trace the relation that exists between the Utili- 
tarianism which has been grafted in our own days upon the 
simpler Hedonism of Hume, and that tone or temper of mind which 
finds its religious expression in what, if the term be allowed us, we 
may call the Paleyism of Job’s friends, and its political expression 
in such doctrines as those of Glaucon and of Hobbes. But the sub- 
ject is too large and too important for such treatment as it should 
be obliged to give it at the close of this paper, and it must await 
some later opportunity. 

Henry Wo. Hoare. 








IS OUR CAUSE IN CHINA JUST? 


“Ey 62 ducatocdvy ovddAgnBdny rao’ apern.’’—ARISTOTLE. 
“ Righteousness exalteth a nation.” —Hebrew Bible. 
“‘ Subordination de la politique 4 la morale.””"—Avuauste ComrTE. 


Amipst the uncertainties as to Oriental events with which every 
mail, and even each day’s telegrams, fill the newspapers, let us 
remember that there is one element of certainty and permanence, 
the force of which each man for himself can calmly and inde- 
pendently estimate. That element is the impression stamped on the 
minds and the passions of those we deal with by past events. There 
is a Destiny above the Gods, said the men of old, for what has been 
done the Gods themselves cannot make as though it had not been. 
Each new page in our dealings with Burmah and with China records 
the advent of a new force, a balance of justice, or a balance of in- 
justice, modifying the conditions of the future problem for better or 
for worse. At intervals the Sibyl visits us and brings her books. 
Their number increases, not diminishes: and as yet the price to be 
paid for them increases likewise. 

Does any one suppose that we approach China now as, but for the 
opium war of 1842, the Burmah war of 1852, and the Lorcha war 
of 1858, we might have approached her? Had we frankly presented 
ourselves as friends, aiding them to suppress, instead of first con- 
niving at, the illicit trade in opium, and at last putting out the full 
forces of the Empire to protect it; had we striven to allay instead 
of heightening the natural fears aroused by Indian conquest; had 
the occupation in 1852 of half the Irrawaddy valley not made their 
statesmen tremble at the prospect, now near at hand, of an inroad on 
their south-western barrier; had we dealt with China as fairly as 
Lord Elgin found, in 1857, that the Americans, who forestalled 
him, had dealt with Japan ;* what was there to have prevented China 
from awaking, as Japan has awoken, to all the advantages of 
western intercourse ? She is doing so now, but not as once was 
possible in friendship, but with growing hatred, which the more 
effectively it be silenced by the compressive force of our fleet on the 
seaboard, the more explosive will it ultimately become. The opium 
trade of 1840 has enormously increased, and since its maintenance 
rests admittedly upon force, it may be fairly said that the 
opium war of thirty-five years ago is being carried on still; and 
it arouses all the conscience, as well as all the manhood, of that 


(1) They were not wholly innocent of force: but the terms of their Treaty were so 
indulgent as to be a bar to Lord Elgin’s intended policy. 
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vast population against us. We have done nothing as yet to repair 
the past. The doctrine of Prestige, borrowed from India, still stands 
in full force, demanding that when England has taken a step forward, 
be that step wise or foolish, it must never be retraced. 

And if anonymous journalism were to be his guide, a statesman 
brought face to face with the forces now at work in Asia, and 
anxious if only in commonest prudence, to begin the uphill task of 
reparation, would find little encouragement. But anonymous 
journalism, as statesmen are beginning to find, is but an imperfect 
mirror of national feeling. And on Anglo-Eastern questions more 
especially, there are many signs observable amidst much that is 
otherwise, of dim instincts of justice, deep suspicion of wrong 
inflicted by the stronger side, which find little expression in the 
newspapers, remaining dumb from want of certain knowledge, and 
from the mistaken fear that knowledge is inaccessible to those not 
technically versed in Eastern questions.’ 

Yet it will be found by those who seek, that the difficulty is 
imaginary and not real. Sources of information of the most 
undoubted authenticity, and notably the official bluebooks, which are 
at least not prejudiced by hostility to. the English side in the quarrel, 
are open to all. And without claiming any knowledge more special 
than comes from a careful study of these, I venture to assert that 
never in the history of civilised nations was there a struggle in 


which the issues of right and wrong, just and unjust, wise and 
foolish, stood out more clearly and sharply detined, than in the 
relations now subsisting between England and China. 

But to arrive at this conviction we must look a little farther back, 
as well as a little farther forward, than the momentary subject of 
dispute. In all cases where war is sought for, or if not war, yet 


(1) The petition presented to Parliament last session by eight hundred workmen of 
Chelsea is an illustration of a temper wholly different from that visible in the “culti- 
vated’ Press. In it these words occur :—‘‘ Your petitioners, though working men, 
and therefore naturally pre-occupied with urgent questions directly concerning their 
own class... are yet convinced that neither their duty nor their interest will permit 
them to neglect the wider questions of imperial policy which from time to time arise. 
That in the opinion of your petitioners the demands recently addressed by the Govern- 
ment of India to the King of Burmah, particularly the claim for a permanent right of 
way for British troops through his dominions, are in flagrant contradiction with 
justice and international morality. That your petitioners, believing in the subordina- 
tion of politics to morals, regret with shame and sorrow the former wars which were 
forced by the governing classes of this country upon Burmah and China at a time 
when the working classes had less electoral power, and therefore less responsibility, 
than they have at present. 

“That, to take a lower ground, although it may be for the interest of a small but 
very influential section of the middle class that the blood of Englishmen should be 
poured out, and the money which is extracted from the taxpayers of this country and 
of India expended in unscrupulous aggressions on Eastern populations, it is not for the 
interest of the class to which your petitioners belong, or of the nation at large.” 
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trade privileges under pain of war, it is the obvious habit to dwell 
exclusively on the final pretext for aggression, and thus goad peaceful 
citizens to the fever of the war-dance. The irritating dust is thrown 
in our eyes for a sufficient time ; till there is no longer any fear of 
calm reflection and repentance. Shall English property be destroyed ? 
was the war-cry in the opium war of 1840, and it was forgotten till 
afterwards that the “property” was a smuggled poison, lawfully 
seized by China, and honourably destroyed. Shall the English fiag 
be violated ? was the cry in 1857, when the Lorcha Arrow was the 
pretext; and none dared to say that the vessel that bore that flag 
was certainly a smuggler, probably a pirate, whose right to carry it 
if it ever existed, had expired at the time of her seizure. Shall an 
English subject be assassinated ? has been the ery of late; and who 
is there to inquire into the antecedents of Mr. Margary’s mission ? 
Bewail the fate of a brave man; assuredly. But none the less let us 
ask, not merely whether the scene of his death was a wild far-off 
highland region filled with half-savage hill tribes, over whom a 
government more powerful than that of China would find it hard to 
exercise responsible control ; but also whether the business on which 
he was sent was such as to the Chinese people and their governors 
must seem a formidable source of new dangers to their internal peace: 
a wanton aggravation of evils already inflicted. 

The circumstances of Mr. Margary’s death, and of the mission 
which he accompanied, have not yet been officially reported. But 
the attempt to force a trade route with the South-West of China, 
through Upper Burmah, is one which has now been going on for 
many years, and we shall do well to trace its history. It has brought 
forth hitherto nothing but barren danger and disaster: it is big with 
worse disaster in the future. 

It is now eighteen years since Captain Richard Sprye began his 
very persevering agitation throughout the manufacturing districts of 
England and Scotland, with the view of inducing their various 
Chambers of Commerce to memorialise the Government of the day 
as to the overland route between India and China. Secretaries of 
State and Prime Ministers, as those memorials showered in upon 
them, must have been amazed at the prodigious acquaintance with 
Asiatic geography displayed by those commercial bodies, as they 
discoursed glibly of Kiang-Hung, Kiang-Tung, the Meikong river, 
the Takau ferry, and other places not too familiar in those days to the 
Geographical Society itself; until the monotonous sameness of the 
language revealed the singleness of the inspiring mind. The agita- 
tion worked its way nevertheless. Our export trade with China has 
always been disappointing and unsound ; glutting its old markets by 
over-production, over-speculation, and fraudulent competition, and 
consequently ever hungry for new ones. The project of “tapping” 
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China at the south-west has of late years found eager adherents; 
the more so, that tales of the enormous wealth of the south- 
western provinces have been sedulously circulated. The successful 
competition maintained with us in China during the last few years by 
the Americans, especially in the shipping trade, has increased the 
eagerness to find a shorter route. 

But the route dictated by Captain Sprye to the Chambers of Com- 
merce is not that which has found favour with official circles in 
India. Captain Sprye’s proposed line was from Rangoon to Canton, 
crossing the Cambodia River at Kiang-Hung, in the upper portion 
of its course, and continuing towards Canton in a direction slightly 
north of east. It is needless to discuss this route, as it is not 
seriously in question. The only remark that need be made is that, 
whatever its other disadvantages, it would at least have saved us our 
recent complications with the King of Burmah. 

However this may be, the route actually chosen, and now in 
question, is that which—passing from Rangoon to Upper Burmah 
along the Irrawaddy for eight hundred miles, as far as Bhamo— 
crosses the wild highland region that separates the valley of the 
Irrawaddy from the upper valley of.the Yang-tse, the Nile or Mis- 
sissippi of China ; the goal being Talifoo, or any other suitable station 
in the fertile province of Yunan. It was pointed out, and probably 
with truth, that Canton was but a poor inlet for our commerce, com- 
pared with the wealthy and frugal cities of Se-chuen. Moreover, 
their inhabitants were credited with a special craving for Bengal 
opium. And finally, to the ambitious schemers at Rangoon and else- 
where, who forced their project on an unwilling Government, there 
was a third reason. Seven years ago, when the first attempt was 
made to explore this route, it was believed that the rebel power of 
the Mahommedan Panthays was likely to take permanent root in 
Yunan, the Chinese province abutting upon Upper Burmah. On 
the poor and treacherous principle of divide et impera, it was thought 
that friendship with the Panthays might afford a useful leverage in 
future dealings with China—a hope, however, which the unlooked- 
for vigour of the Chinese armies has utterly disappoinied. 

The objections to the proposed route were strong and obvious. 
The Burmese Government, through whose dominions the exploring 
expedition was to pass, did not wish for it. The Chinese Government, 
at whose dominions it was to arrive, wished for it still less. Their 
objections, though treated as perfectly trivial by chambers of com- 
merce, by enterprising adventurers, and by military and civil 
officials hungry for work and promotion, were of a kind to weigh 
heavily with responsible governors at home or abroad. To an Indian 
ruler, war, with all its consequences, increased taxation, agitation of 
opinion in England, disintegration of the outlying civilisations which 
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he knows it to be his highest function to raise and elevate, infinite 
increase of irritation through an ever-increasing area as the process 
of aggression and destruction marches, the dark cloud of the Russian 
vanguard in the distant horizon ; war with such conditions—war, 
even with the humblest and weakest of Oriental powers, is not to be 
lightly faced. It must be said, in justice to the great majority of 
Governors of India, that the cynicism’ of English journalism has 
not been shared by them. They have not wished to “ shatter to 
pieces’’ the governments with which they came into contact. On 
the contrary, they have frequently done much to strengthen them. 
They have striven, at least, to do this; but the strong pressure of 
mercantile and military adventurers has been more than they have 
been able to resist. And, indeed, so long as the doctrine of Prestige 
prevails, so long as it is maintained that no step taken, whether 
right or wrong, must ever be retraced, so long will the Govern- 
ment be at the mercy of every rash or headstrong officer it employs, 
leaving him secure that no action can be too insolent, no excess of 
instructions too outrageous to be disclaimed by his superiors. The 
war of 1852 with Burmah, and every one of our wars with China, 
prove this abundantly. Such a policy is tolerable, it may be said, 
in war. But what are we to say of it to nations with whom we 
pretend to be at peace ? 

But to resume. On the 13th of January, 1868, an “exploring” 
party, commanded by Major Sladen, accompanied by fitty armed 
police, left Mandelay for Bhamo. The consent of the King of 
Burmah to this expedition had been extorted by unmistakable 
threats couched in exceedingly courteous language. What his 
objections were was well known to Major Sladen, who had resided 
at his court in the previous year. He writes as follows :— 

‘* What Burmah has always dreaded is that British interest would not be 
confined to British possessions, but that contingencies might arise which would 
give the foreigner the right of extending his influence to Upper Burmah, and 
te a point above and beyond the limits of the present Burmese capital. Such a 
contingency was always imminent as long as it was demonstrable in any way 
that Bhamo might again become the natural emporium of a direct overland 
route between Burmah and China. .. .1 unhesitatingly conclude, from careful 
observation and from experience gained during the late expedition to Momein, 
that the causes which have actuated the Burmese Government in its deliberate 


discouragement of all communication with China vid Bhamo, have arisen in a 
great measure out of an instinctive and almost superstitious (?) fear, that the 

(1) **We have gone,” said the Times, July 21, 1875. “to the Indus and the 
Irrawaddy, because a great civilised state like England, when it comes into contact 
with the frail and decaying Governments of the East, cannot help shattering them to 
pieces. If we are not ready to face that consequence of our presence in the East we 
have no right to be there at all. All the homilies of peace societies and philanthropists 
are the impertinence of insufficient knowledge.’ 


(2) Major Sladen’s Report on the Bhamo Route. Parliamentary Papers, No. 165, 
1871, page 4. 
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extension of British influence beyond the capital of Burmah would prove fatal 
to Burmese supremacy.' Other predisposing causes have not been wanting. . . 
One of these is that he knows the vast increase of commerce which would be 
created by resuscitation of the Bhamo route, would necessitate the presence of 
a fleet of English steamers on the Irrawaddy above or to the north of his 
capital. His own avowed objection to such a contingency is that, the steamer 
being English would come into collision with hostile influences, and that differences 
and complications would necessarily follow between the British government and 
his own.” 


Can it be said that in these objections there is anything that is not 
perfectly reasonable, or that has not been perfectly justified by 
what has happened since? Remembering the war of 1852, of all 
our Asiatic outrages perhaps the worst and most unprovoked, when 
an officer, acting in direct contravention of his orders,’ began hos- 
tilities on his own account, and yet was never disavowed, how could 
he otherwise than resist to the utmost of his power the opening of a 
caravan trade across a doubtful mountain border-land, sure to be 
attacked by lawless hill tribes of uncertain and shifting allegiance, 
and with the conviction that every English life lost would be held, 
whenever it suited English convenience, a ground for fresh aggressions 
and annexation ? ’ 

The attitude of the Chinese Government was known to be precisely 
similar. They were struggling to suppress the Panthay rebellion in 
precisely that region at which the exploring expedition was to 
arrive. The state of Yunan was divided between the rebel and the 
legitimate authority ; the boundary was undefined, and was shifting 
daily. Hence the Chinese Government expressed strong objections 
to the enterprise. They could not, they said, undertake, in the 
present disaffected and disturbed state of the province, to protect 
Major Sladen’s party. What they dreaded were precisely the two 
dangers which subsequent events have shown they had good cause 
to dread. They feared, first, that Major Sladen, non-political though 
his mission might be said to be, would enter into negotiations with 
the Mahommedan rebels, who, in their turn, would rejoice at the 
prospect of securing supplies and munitions of war. 


(1) “Supremacy” over what? Does Major Sladen confound ‘‘supremacy” with 
“independence?” But to Indian officers, asto the writers in the Pall Mall Gazette, 
patriotism has come to mean love of domineering over other people’s country, not love 
of their own. 

(2) 'To appreciate the Burmese war of 1852 it will not be enough to glance at a back 
file of newspapers. In the Parliamentary papers of 1852 relating to it anyone may 
read how Lord Dalhousie had charged Commodore Lambert with a difficult negotiation, 
specially instructing him to negotiate with the Burmese Commissioner personally, and 
above all not to commit any act of hostility without reference to Calcutta. Commodore 
Lambert disobeyed both instructions. He chose to send his subordinate officers to the 
Commissioner; conceived himself and the British flag insulted because they were 
refused an audience; and the same afternoon (January 6, 1852) declared the coast 
blockaded, and seized on a state ship belonging to the King of Burmah. In the war 
that followed, Pegu was annexed, and Burmah was cut off from the seacoast. 








« 
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This fear was amply justified, as will be seen afterwards. Major 
Sladen did break his instructions; did enter into political negotia- 
tions with the Panthay rebels; nor was he ever reprimanded for 
doing so. The second cause for alarm was that for any accident that 
might happen to any member of the party, the Chinese Government 
might be held responsible, and a new pretext thus created for 
commercial aggressions. And this fear, too, has been justified by 
the sequel. The expedition of Major Sladen returned in safety. 
But in the expedition sent for the same purpose seven years after- 
wards, that occurred which might have been anticipated ; and which 
may be anticipated to occur again. The Chinese Government is 
held responsible for Mr. Margary’s death. And who supposes that 
Mr. Margary’s death, whether the issue of it be war or not, will not 
be used as a leverage in the negotiations still pending for a new 
commercial treaty? Opium had hitherto been forced on the sea- 
coast by gunboats ; it is now to be carried across the hills by English 
armies. The ten millions that it brings to the Indian revenue may 
thus, perhaps, be increased to twelve. Noble result of western 
civilisation ! 

To the Chinese, as to the Burmese, knowing all this, an exploring 
expedition, to be followed by trade caravans, is simply colourable 
war carried on under a flag of truce. Well-meaning officials, 
often sincere in their sympathy with Oriental traditions, often 
incurring savage obloquy from their own countrymen, represent, 
in smooth language, the perfectly peaceful intention with which 
everything is done, the wealth and other blessings that steamers, 
factories, and railways are sure to bring. But the rulers of Burmah 
and China read English newspapers, and know better. They know 
that for nine Englishmen at Rangoon out of ten, the annexation of 
Upper Burmah is a fixed idea.’ They compare the mock respect 
shown to them at their courts with the insolent contempt heaped on 
them by Anglo-Indian journalists. The King of Burmah has long 
ago read Major Sladen’s report ; and has made his own comments on 
the unremitting attitude of hostility adopted by that officer, whom 
previously he had admitted to terms of special intimacy and 
friendship.” 

The events of Major Sladen’s expedition may be briefly stated. 
He left Mandelay in 1868, on the 13th of January, in a steamer 
belonging to the King of Burmah. He arrived at Bhamo on the 
21st. Here the old caravan route, the disuse of which, as Major 
Sladen incidentally remarks, coincides with the British occupation of 
Pegu in 1852, leaves the valley of the Irrawaddy, and crosses the 


(1) See, if proof were wanted, the Times correspondence from Rangoon of 
October 3. 


(2) For some of these comments, see Parliamentary Papers on British Burmah, 1871, 
No. 251, page 81. 
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wild tract of mountainous country which separates Burmah from China. 
The precise boundary-line between the two empires has never been 
defined. It is inhabited by wild tribes, owning the generic name 
of Kakyens, owning a doubtful allegiance to Burmah or to 
China according to their position in south-western or north-eastern 
watersheds. It was in the midst of this wild hill country, at a 
village called Manwyne, about forty-five miles from Bhamo, and 
twice that distance from Momein, that Mr. Margary was killed 
seven years afterwards. Always unsettled, the country was in 1868 
peculiarly disturbed by the Mahommedan rebellion against China. 
The distance from Bhamo to Momein, the ultimate Chinese town 
reached by Major Sladen, was about sixty miles in a direct line, but 
not less than 130 or 140 by any practicable route. The road crosses 
several deep valleys, but the increase in elevation is continuous, 
varying from 2,000 to 3,000 feet, the hills through which the road 
passes having an elevation of 6,000 or 7,000. But it is important 
to note that when these complicated mountain-passes have been left, 
no rich river valleys or long sweep of fertile plains rewarded the 
explorers. On the contrary, the road continued to rise steadily 
without intermission. Momein is from 6,000 to 7,000 feet above the 
sea-level, situated in a vast, undefined range of uneven table-land. 
All these geographical facts are by no means hopeful as to the 
feasibility of peaceful trade with unwilling and hostile populations. 
They suggest, also, very obvious reflections as to the business imme- 
diately in dispute. Is it so unheard-of a thing for a wild hill country 
to be held by chieftains whose submission to Imperial rule is as 
much a matter of free-will as of compulsion? Has no one ever heard 
of the Black Douglas? or of Carlists in the Basque hills? or of 
brigands in the Apennines? And because there are wild regions of 
this kind, mountain tracts through which a fierce rebellion, recently 
suppressed, has left its smouldering fires, and where lawless bands 
still haunt the mountain fastnesses, is the Chinese Government to be 
held utterly decrepit or corrupt, or to be accused of malice prepense, 
because an exploring party, sent against their avowed wishes, and in 
disregard of repeated warning, met with disaster? The man whose 
hame is now so constantly before us, already tried and found 
guilty of the assassination (Journalism’ being judge and jury and 


(1) The Spectator’s insight goes, as usual, farther than that of other people, and 
shows the King of Burmah himself to be an accessory. It is indeed quite convinced 
that no inquiry is necessary. ‘No amount of special pleading,” it says, October 2nd, 
“‘ will suffice to prove that the Yunnan authorities, if not instigators, could not have 
prevented the murder of Mr. Margary, or make any sensible observer believe that there 
was not direct complicity between the assassins and the Burmese court. No Asiatic 
from the Red to the Yellow Sea can have a single doubt on that score.” 

On the very day that the Spectator, regardless of the ninth commandment, was 
writing thus, Macmillan’s Magazine was publishing an account of the murder from Dr. 
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witnesses dispensed with), the semi-Chinese Li-si-thai, comes promi- 
nently forward in Major Sladen’s report as a military adventurer 
fighting for his own lance; “robber chief,” ‘Chinese marauder,” 
‘‘villain,” “vagabond,” ‘irresponsible dacoit,” being some of the 
epithets applied to him. 

But to return to Major Sladen’s expedition. The restrictions im- 
posed on it by the authorities of Calcutta and London were of the 
most rigorous kind. The expedition was distinctly stated to be not 
political, but to be purely in the interests of trade. Above all, it was 
“not to advance into Chinese territory ;’’ and, lest this expression 
should be equivocal, it was “not to advance beyond the Burmese 
frontier,” without a satisfactory understanding with the Chinese 
authorities. Intelligence was to be obtained from Her Majesty’s 
envoy at Pekin as to this matter.’ 

These instructions were both diluted and coloured in the version 
transmitted to Major Sladen by the Chief Commissioner of British 
Burmah.? True, the injunction was repeated, that “ the object of 
the mission was not political,” but in the previous paragraph it was 
remarked that “ the exact position of the Panthay Government is really 
the most important object of the expedition ;” and, again, that the con- 
dition of the Panthay Government, its constitution, resources, and 
position towards the Chinese Government, should be carefully inquired 
into.” Indeed, so political was this “non-political” mission, that 
Major Sladen (who, as if the flimsy veil of restriction required further 
rending, is designated as “ the political officer in charge of it”) was 
instructed to inquire into the ‘‘nature of the communications” between 
the Burmese Court and the Panthay Government. Not one syl- 
lable is to be found in these instructions about ‘‘ not entering Chinese 
territory,” or about “respecting the wishes of the Chinese Govern- 
ment.” It was assumed, without knowledge—and, as the event has 
Anderson, who accompanied the expedition, and who remarks, “ Nothing would have 
been easier than for the Burmese to have deserted their charge; but from first to last 
they displayed a zealous fidelity beyond all praise.” And again, “No authentic or 
trustworthy account could be obtained whether he fell a victim to the robbers and 
assassins of that turbulent frontier town, who feared interference with their intended 
plunder, or to the organised hostility of the Chinese merchants.” Of Mandarins 
nothing is said. Dr. Anderson describes Manwyne in 1868 as “a sort of no man’s land, 
filled with a lawless rabble of refugees and rowdies.” And in 1875, three days before 


Mr. Margary’s death he remarks, ‘“‘ News had been brought in that several hundred 
evil-disposed Kakyen and Chinese robbers had banded themselves together at Manwyne 
to attack us in the hills.” 

(1) Vide Parliamentary Paper, British Burmah, 1871, No. 251, page 61. What 
the views of the Chinese Government were we find in page 93. ‘They regarded the 
expedition with unconcealed dislike. But ‘pressure’ was put upon the Foreign 
Ministers by Sir R. Alcock; and they promised what protection they could give- 
But they added, “‘There are Mahommedan rebels in the districts of Ta li and 
Yung Chang, and we trust your Excellency will advise them to ascertain the conditions 
of the route they are about to travel, so as not to get into trouble through rashness.” 

(2) See Parliamentary Paper, 1871, 251, page 56. 
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shown, it was falsely assumed—that the Panthay rebellion would 
maintain its ground against China. Being the foe of China, it was 
thought certain to be friendly to ourselves: and what more useful 
wedge’ to drive into the central mass of the Chinese Empire than a 
vigorous friendly Mahommedan power, hating the heathen as in 
days of faith Christians used to hate; armed with our rifles, and 
backed by a chain of mountains of which, when the time came for 
annexing Upper Burmah, we should hold the southern passes? 

All this time we had an embassy in Pekin preaching eternal peace 
and amity, and gently complaining that the temper of the people 
should be still hostile? All this time Journalism in Shanghai, 
Rangoon, and London was denouncing Asiatic faithlessness and 
cunning. ‘‘ How lamentable,” cries the Spectator (October 2), “ that 
the ancient, widespread, and generally-accepted religions of China 
have exercised so little elevating influence on the three hundred 
millions of human beings to whom, alas! they represent the light of 
life,” 

It need not be said that Major Sladen read through the lines of 
his instructions, and followed to the letter that part of them which 
emanated from his superior at Rangoon. The notion of his mission 
not being political he treated as an amusing joke. Not a moment 
was lost in declaring his political sympathies. At Sanda, a town 
half-way through the Kakyen hills, he informed the chief of the 
tribe that, “‘if by any legitimate interference on the part of other 
governments the sovereignty of the Panthays was confirmed and 
recognised at Pekin, the province would be tranquillised, and the 
Shans restored to former prosperity. He (Major Sladen) would 
strive to secure these advantages.’’® 

At Mynela, a village a few miles further on, he observes, ‘“ I was 
painfully reminded, on a first acquaintanceship with Mynela officials, 
that, as friends of the Panthay Government,.we are not altogether 
desirable visitors, and that the Chinese yoke was preferable as a 
permanency than [sic] the seeming instability of their pretentious 
conquerors.” 

A few miles further on was “‘the far-famed stronghold of Mauphoo,” 
occupied by Li-si-thai, with a force of Chinese. Major Sladen wrote 
letters from Mynela to the Panthay governor of Momein, the result 
of which was that “the governor undertook the work of reducing 
Mauphoo, and of opening out communication with ourselves.” 
Mauphoo was accordingly besieged ; “more than three hundred of 
Li-si-thai’s followers were killed during the investment.” “ Panthay 

(1) See Times of July 6, 1875. “The Chinese authorities were doubtless actuated 
by their inveterate dislike to strangers in general, and especially to those English 
traders, who, in the name of peace, usually split up the nationalities of the East like a wedge.” 


(2) Parl.-Papers on Revision of Treaty of Tien-tsin, page 396. 
(3) Sladen’s Report, page 67. 
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revenge satisfied itself to repletion on a hated band of Chinese 
marauders.” + The road to Momein was now open, and on the 25th 
of May, more than four months after leaving Mandelay, the expedi- 
tion marched in triumphal procession into this important centre of 
the Panthay power. 

Throughout the whole of his report, Major Sladen regards every 
representative of Chinese authority as an avowed enemy. Summing 
up the results of his mission on the 7th of June, he writes thus :— 


‘Our mission to Yunan, unpretending as it has been, and void of those out- 
ward semblances of splendour or power which are an essential qualification in 
the composition of every political mission (we are not political, by-the-bye), 
has nevertheless tended in no small degree to. effect the pacification of a large 
portion of the old trade route between Burmah and China. 1. Thong-wet- 
shein, a Chinese brigand of great power and note, has been defeated and 
captured. . .2. Li-si-thai has been driven from Mauphoo, and is now a fugitive. 
3. Leoqwanfan, the most powerful of the seven robber chiefs of the old trade 
route, has volunteered his submission to the Panthay Government.” 


One more fact may be mentioned. On his return journey from 
Momein to Bhamo, Major Sladen informs us that he thought it 
desirable to secure the friendship of the Kakyen chiefs to the British 
Government, either by the promise of a subsidy or by a solemn oath 
of friendship. He chose the latter course as less “inconvenient” 
and ‘complicating ;” and thirty-one Kakyen chiefs, dipping their 
swords in blood, were induced (Major Sladen solemnly asseverating 
that he was carrying out the orders of his Majesty the King of Burmah) 
to swear an oath of perpetual fidelity. ‘Such an oath,” he remarks, 
“‘ whilst it professed to secure for us the sworn friendship and fidelity 
of all who participated in it, . . .. would not, on the other hand, 
bind us over to reciprocal action of any sort.” 

What sort of responsibility can the Chinese or the Burmese 
Governments be supposed to retain with tribes whose doubtful 
allegiance is thus undermined and seduced by the agent of a third 
power slipping in between, and binding them to oaths which, if they 
mean anything, mean disaffection and treachery to their legitimate 
rulers ? 

So much for the trade route from Burmah to China. Its history 
up to 1868 is not calculated to inspire confidence in English sincerity 
and fair dealing.” 

But it is time to ask the question, What is it we want in China 
that we have not got? Assuming that the recent negotiations, the 


(1) Sladen’s Report, page 77. After this, it hardly seems remarkable that Li-si-thai 
should have regarded the second expedition with unfriendly eyes. 

(2) It is really time that the sickening hypocrisy of affecting superiority in truthful- 
ness should cease. Of the bales of cotton cloth sent by Manchester to China, a very large 
proportion are so many visible, tangible lies. And in political dealing the main difference 


would seem to be that whereas fraud alone is used on the weaker side, fraud combined 
with force is used on the stronger. 
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threats of war, the movements of fleets have been for other objects 
than to avenge an assassination committed among wild hill tribes, 
what are the additional claims which, under cover of Mr. Margary’s 
death, yet remain to be pressed ? 

After the opium war of 1842, five large cities were opened to-our 
trade (Treaty of Nankin). After the war for the Lorcha Arrow in 
1858, five additional ports were opened on the coast, and the 
important city of Hankow, four hundred miles up the Great River, 
was also opened. LExterritoriality was clearly defined. “ British 
subjects who may commit any crime in China shall be tried and 
punished by the consul, or other public functionary, according to the 
laws of Great Britain.” The transit duties imposed on produce as it 
passed from one province into another were all to be commuted for 
one fixed payment, calculated at the rate of 25 per cent. ad valorem. 
Special protection was given to Christian missionaries. And, finally, 
the introduction of opium was legalised; the Chinese, in spite of 
their earnest protests, being prohibited by Lord Elgin from imposing 
a higher duty than 30 taels per chest.’ 

It was provided that, at the expiration of ten years, this treaty 
might be revised at the wish of either party. Prolonged negotiations 
took place in 1868. The result was, that on the 23rd of October, 1869, a 
Supplementary Treaty was signed at Pekin by Sir Rutherford Alcock 
and the Chinese plenipotentiaries. This treaty required final ratifi- 
cation in London. 

The China merchants in London, and the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce throughout the country, memorialised against it. On 
July 25, 1870, Lord Granville replied to the memorialists as fol- 
lows :— 


‘‘Her Majesty’s Government have received with much regret this general 
expression of dissatisfaction with the proposed arrangement. . .It would in their 
judgment have promoted the textile industry of the manufacturing districts by 
facilitating the importation of its products into the most important provinces of 
China, and have relieved Chinese produce on its way from the interior from 
undue exactions on the part of local authorities. Her Majesty’s Government 
have had to decide whether they should abide by their own impressions, and 
advise Her Majesty to ratify the Convention, or should defer to the adverse 
opinion of the mercantile community more directly concerned in the question. 

‘** Although they are not free from doubt whether the decision which they 
take is calculated to promote the real interests of the commercial and indus- 
trial classes, Her Majesty’s Government have nevertheless determined to 
defer to the wishes of the commercial bodies who have so urgently appealed 
to them, and they have accordingly advised Her Majesty to withhold her ratifi- 
cation from the Convention.” 


An irresponsible direction of the foreign relations of this country 
by Chambers of Commerce! This is a new thing in our history. 


(1) The chest of 100 catties being worth about £240, this is equal to about 3} per 
cent. ad valorem. 
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We have heard much of late as to the excesses of trade unions, and 
the need of controlling them, if not by law, yet by education, public 
opinion, and morality. There is truth in this; and the first with 
whom we should begin are those formidable trade unions of capitalists 
whose professed object is one to which honour, duty, justice, even 
permanent national interest, are simply irrelevant, and yet with 
whom, unless we look to it, will lie the tremendous issues of peace 
and war. 

What led the English Chambers of Commerce to refuse their rati- 
fication of the Convention? Were the changes such as to injure 
British trade, and hinder the carriage of its merchandise to Chinese 
inland cities? The principal grievance of the merchants had been 
the irregular taxes levied by provincial governments on goods in 
transit from the seaport. This grievance was remedied. ‘Transit 
dues and import dues were to be levied together, and the necessity 
for procuring special transit certificates was dispensed with.’ Indeed 
the very questionable stipulation was made, that in certain provinces 
English goods should remain untaxable, even when they had passed 
into native hands. The /ekin, for instance—a property-tax levied, 
in emergencies, by provincial governments upon wealth of all kinds, 
lands, houses, or goods—was not to apply to “ imports of unmis- 
takable foreign origin.”® In addition to this very extraordinary 
concession, great facilities were given for navigating Chinese rivers 
in small vessels (not steamers); bonded warehouses were to be esta- 
blished ; the re-exportation of foreign grain free of duty was per- 
mitted ; a new port was opened; the duties on various imports 
(pepper, timber, &c.) were reduced; the duty on foreign coal and 
guano was remitted ; finally, two or three coal mines were to be 
opened. ‘The coals produced will be for sale to British and Chinese 
merchants without distinction.” 

The right of residence was not granted, but it was laid down that 
“ British merchants who may go inland, duly provided with pass- 
ports, to sell foreign goods, purchase native produce, or carry native 
produce into the interior for sale, are permitted to use their own 
vessels, if of the Chinese type, and propelled by sail or oar; and 


(1) See Correspondence on revision of Treaty of Tien-tsin. Parliamentary Paper, 
1871, C. 389. This bluebook is a mine of valuable information as to. Chinese affairs. 

(2) The Times told its readers the other day that it was necessary that Chinamen 
should regard “ the life of an Englishman as peculiarly sacred.” The same sanctity, it 
seems, is to extend to the mildewed and fraudulent cotton-cloth that the Manchester 
Englishman brings with him. Imagine the way in which this clause would work. 
The tax-collector enters a native shop to levy /ekin on its contents. He is then and 
there to distinguish between goods of native manufacture and goods of “ unmistakab’e 
foreign origin.” True, much of the latter has, according to the English Chamber of 
Commerce of Shang-hai, been ‘‘ unmistakable” from its rottenness; but it will not be 
difficult for the native trader, anxious to evade the lekin, to level downwards, and 
imitate the over-sizing and mildew of his Lancashire rival. If the tax-collector makes 
a mistake, an international “ difficulty ”’ at once arises. 
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when in the interior are further permitted to rent, for short periods, 
either hotels or private houses, where they may store their goods, 
but on which they are not to exhibit their hong name or the style of 
their firm.” 

In return for these large concessions made by the Chinese Govern- 
ment, what was demanded of England by China? Simply these 
three things: an increase in the export silk duty amounting to 1 
per cent. ad valorem ; an increase in the opium duty amounting to 
24 per cent. ad valorem ;' and the right to appoint consuls to reside at 
British ports. This last point was asked with the view of enabling 
the Chinese Government to check the wholesale smuggling that is 
now carried on to a greater extent than ever from Hong Kong.” 
Though this concession was a matter of the most simple and obvious 
justice, it was violently resisted by the Government of that colony. 

On the Chinese demands the following remarks were made by 


Sir Rutherford Alcock :—?* 


‘If we bear in mind the undisguised desire of the high authorities, and of 
the whole body of educated Chinese, including the literati and gentry as well 
as the officials of every grade throughout the provinces, for the restriction of 
foreign intercourse to the seaboard, if not indeed to a single port as of old, 
and the withdrawal of any privileges which would only have been extorted at 
the cannon’s mouth, and by superior force, I think they deserve some credit for 
their moderation during the present negotiations. The Tsung-li Yamén did not 





(1) The duty was to be 50 taels (£15) per chest. 

(2) As this question relates to grievances at least as great as any which English 
merchants have advanced against the Chinese authorities it is worth considering. 
Materials for a judgment will be found at page 390 of the bluebook of 1871 already 
referred to, and in Parliamentary Paper No. C. 1189 of the present year, entitled 
“Complaints of the Mercantile Community in Hong Kong against the action of 
Chinese Revenue Cruisers.” ‘The Report of Mr. Robertson, the Consul at Canton 
(page 35 of these papers), is of the greatest interest. He remarks, ‘Some years since 
the falling off of the Canton customs revenue became very marked; and the reason 
was plain enough. The colony of Hong Kong, which, within thirty years from the 
date of its cession to the British Government had become a large city and the depdt of 
foreign trade with China, afforded facilities for smuggling, which the Chinese were not 
slow in availing themselves of. Junks loaded at the colony and landed their opium 
and goods wherever it suited them on the Canton coast ; and conversely thus brought 
Chinese produce to the colony for sale to foreigners, without paying a farthing of duty. 
Thus was the falling off in the revenue accounted for, and the question was, What 
could be done ?”? Consul Robertson advised the Viceroy that he had a perfect right to 
‘establish Custom stations as close to the colony as he pleased, and compel all junks 
clearing from Hong Kong or entering it, and when beyond the limits of colonial 
jurisdiction to call there and pay their duties.” ‘The commotion caused to the 
smuggling fraternity was great.’ ‘ Unfortunately, the foreign portion of the 
colonists do not or will not see the matter from any point of view but their own, and 
that is, ‘Hong Kong is a free port, and the blockade, as they call it, is an inter- 
ference with its freedom, and is working ruin to the trade of the colony. With 
smuggling we have nothing to do. We sell our goods to the Chinese, and if they 
smuggle that is not our affair. All we know and care for is, this blockade affects our 
sales, and that is sufficient for us; and the Chinese Government has no right, by any 
action taken for its own benefit, to damage ours.’”’ This is an outline of the argument 
used. 

(3) Parliamentary Paper, Revision of Treaty of Tien-tsin, 1871, page 425. 
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indeed disguise their dislike to all the phases of exterritoriality, the domicilia- 
tion of missionaries in the interior, the importation of opium, and the appoint- 
ment of merchant consuls : yet they have not pressed demands on any of these 
points, or sought to make concessions a condition of revision. 

‘‘ A right to appoint consuls which they may be very slow to exercise, and 
a trifling increase of duties on two articles that may yield them some addi- 
tional Customs Revenue is about the sum of what they have rested content (?) 
with. That these are neither unreasonable, nor in any sense inequitable, must 
I think be freely admitted; and, I confess to a conviction that few European 
governments would have contented themselves with so little in the revision of 
a Treaty containing much that was objectionable to them, more especially 
when expected to concede still more to the foreigner’s advantage.” 


But the large concessions made, and the moderate response 
demanded, were very far from satisfying the demands of the English 
mercantile community in China. And in estimating their attitude, 
so amazing in its exorbitant arrogance that the calmest description 
of it reads like caricature, we must bear in mind that though 
some few of their number havea permanent stake in the country they 
are dealing with, are firms of old standing, with a reputation to 
maintain, and capital sunk in land and building, yet with the 
majority it is far otherwise. The Chinese seaboard to them is a gold- 
field where, if they meet luck, a few short years may send them home 
to a life of ease, and the purchased semblances of honour. And, 
paradox though it may seem, war to these short-lived traders means 
luck. For it means a lull in native manufactures, a dislocation of 
internal police, a removal under panic of all the governmental 
barriers that have protected native wares from foreign rivalry, the 
weakening of the trade unions of inland merchants, a far stronger 
barrier ; and all these things permit for a moment a sudden inunda- 
tion of English products, and the floaters on this tide, for two years 
of happy speculation, build many a dazzling fortune. Lancashire, in 
response to their call, produces and produces, and racks the whole 
country for children to fill her factories. The market in four years is 
glutted ; peace, meanwhile, has restored the combining forces of the 
foreign guilds; reaction comes with ruin; but the first batch of 
speculators are gone. 

Not once, but twice and oftener, has this cycle run its course. 
Therefore, in negociations with China our ambassadors have inva- 
riably found their own countrymen the great source of difficulty. 
When in 1868 Sir Rutherford Alcock asked them, as he was bound 
to ask, their views on the Revision of the Treaty, their answers may 
surprise us, but assuredly did not surprise him. The right to reside 
in every. part of China, purchasing, not houses merely, but land, 
wherever it suited them, the right to buy up coal-fields and open 
coal-mines, to lay down railways and lines of telegraph, the abolition 
of the /ekin (the emergency-tax by which provincial governors filled 
the deficiency in their budgets, which was levied on. all property, 
alike native or foreign), so far as English products were concerned, ' 
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even when they had been bought and sold, and had found their way 
to the retail shopkeeper—these were some of their demands ; and, so 
far from relaxing the exorbitant demands of Exterritoriality, these 
demands were to be made more stringent than ever. These “ irre- 
sponsible dacoits’’ of the commercial world were to go where they 
liked, and to live where they liked in every town and village, from 
Canton to Pekin, buying land and opening coal-mines, and all the 
time enjoying absolute immunity from the laws of the land they 
lived in. 

By the existing Treaty (Art. xvi. and xvii.) “British subjects 
who may commit any crime in China, shall be tried and punished 
by the Consul, or other public functionary authorised thereto, 
according to the laws of Great Britain.”* “Ifa Chinese has reason 
to complain of a British subject, the Consul shall listen to his com- 
plaint, and endeavour to settle it in a friendly manner.” 

Was an army of new consuls to be created and dispersed over the 
thousand cities of China? Many of the traders who memorialised 
our Pekin embassy had never troubled themselves about such a 
difficulty ; but those who had were prepared with their own modes 
of settlement. ‘Two very simple conditions were all that would be 
necessary. The first was to choose the consuls from the merchants; 
an abundant supply would thus be forthcoming at the cheapest 
rate. The second would be to arm these consuls with greater 
powers than they at present possessed ; entrust them with executive 
as well as judicial power ; let them occasionally display ‘“ something 
more than moral force,” and thus “restore their prestige.” 

A few extracts from the memorials presented at the British 
embassy in 1867—8, by Chambers of Commerce and other bodies, 
will illustrate what has been said : 

The foreign community of Tien-tsin suggest as articles for inser- 
tion in the Revised Treaty of 1868— 


‘*‘That foreigners shall be at liberty to buy land or houses at any place in 
the Chinese Empire for lawful purpose, such as trade, propagating of religion, 
or for pleasure. That in addition to the erection of beacons, lighthouses, and 
laying down of buoys, the Chinese Government provide foreign steam-dredg- 
ing machines for the dredging from time to time of the bars and rivers at the 
port when necessary. That the Chinese Government permit foreigners to 
construct and aid the formation of railways and telegraphs throughout China 
and its dependencies. That the Chinese Government permit foreigners to own 
coal, iron, and other mines in China and its dependencies, and work them on 
foreign principles. That Chinese coal shall be sent to any place in China free 
of duty, but if exported to a foreign country shall pay duty ad valorem. Hong 
Kong, in this respect, shall not be considered a foreign country.” 





(1) It must never be forgotten that, on the “ most favoured nation”’ principle, this 
involves German subjects in China being under German law, French under French 
law, Americans under American law. And we profess to wonder that China, in stupid 
obstinacy, wishes to restrict foreign intercourse within workable limits ! 

(2) Revision of Treaty of Tien-tsin, page 89. 
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The Che-foo residents suggest, amongst other things— 


‘* All laws imposing duties or observances on Chinese subjects incompatible 
with the commands or usages of the Christian religion, to be abolished ; so 
that every Chinese who becomes a Christian will ipso facto, be relieved from 
complying with any heathen rites or ceremonies that may be deemed wrong 
with the Christian communion to which such Chinese belongs.” 

They propose to extend Exterritoriality from the case where the 
Englishman is defendant to the case where he is plaintiff! thus— 
“ Offences against British subjects to be tried by a Mixed Court, 
in which the British Consul shall have equal power with the native 
judge ; and when Chinese laws or inimical procedure are inadequate 
to convicting or punishing criminals, then British law and practice, 
at the option of the Consul, to be adopted.” 

Even Chinese are to be partly ex-territorialized ; ‘‘ Chinese offenders 
to be delivered up, to remain in joint custody of Consul and Chinese, 
and only on strong evidence of guilt, as in cuses of extradition in 
Europe.” 

As to the position of the consuls, it may be noted that many of 
them are already members of the mercantile body. Five, for 
instance, of the Shanghai memorialists, says Consul Winchester, 
“either personally exercise or are the partners of gentlemen in- 
vested by foreign governments with consular functions.”? This fact 
gives peculiar interest to the great desire shown by nearly all the 
Chambers of Commerce that the powers of the consuls should be 
largely increased. The Hong Kong Chamber of Commerce desires 
to see “restoration of the prestige of her Majesty’s consuls . . 
increasing their powers by the occasional display, if not employment, 
of more than moral force when dealing with the Chinese authorities 
connected with their individual jurisdiction.” * 

In minor matters, indeed, every one, according to the residents 
at Tien-tsin, should be his own consul :— 

‘*We believe that at the Treaty ports even now, the Consuls in many petty 
cases of interest merely to the persons concerned, might greatly to their own 
relief yield up the present privilege of action to such persons, and allow them to 


prosecute their own cases with the Chinese authorities with that warmth and 
energy which self-interest would naturally inspire.’ 


But the recommendation most generally made is, says Mr. Wade, 
“the step of authorising the consul, at his own discretion, to meet 
particular claims by deduction of an equivalent sum from the dues 
and duties of British vessels leaving the port.” “This,” he goes on 
to remark, “is, in plain language, an act of war.” 

And be it remembered that the men who make these monstrous 

(1) Revision of Treaty of Tien-tsin, page 103. It would have been much simpler 


for these worthies to have suggested at once that the Chinese Government should be 


requested to present a humble petition to the Queen of England, praying for annexa- 
tion. 


(2) Revision of Treaty of Tien-tsin, page 31. 
(3) Page 44. (4) Revision of Treaty, page 83. 
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claims, and who fill the colonial and even the London press with 
their cries of Chinese obstructiveness and failure to carry out the 
provisions of the Treaty of 1858, have, many of them, themselves 
been using the clauses of that Treaty as a means of defrauding the 
Chinese Government. ‘ Under the Transit Pass clause of the Treaty 
foreigners enjoyed an advantage over the natives, by being enabled 
to send cotton and woollen fabrics into the interior, on payment of 
the transit tax But foreigners, not content with their 
advantages, sold their names to Chinese holders, and for some years not 
a bale of manufactured goods went into the interior except under foreign 
transit passes.” 1 

But enough of this sickening picture. Englishmen who respect 
themselves feel contaminated by the common bond which unites 
them to men whose higher instincts have become so utterly opaque 
and callous, whose souls, to use the fierce and true word of the Chinese 
statesman, have been so effectually ‘‘cauterized by gain-seeking 
desires.”? It is time to turn for a moment to the attitude taken 
under these circumstances by our political representatives in China. 
It is a different picture, and it would have been wise if English 
journalism during the last few months had studied it more closely. 

“If we propose,” says Mr. Wade,’ “to continue diplomatic inter- 
course with China, we must not, in my opinion, act towards her other- 
wise than we would act towards any other country with which we 
have diplomatic intercourse.” 

‘*If only means can be found,” says Sir. R. Alcock, ‘‘of keeping from them 
all foreign meddling and attempts at dictation, there is yet ground of hope. 
But these rouse strong instincts of resistance and national pride, giving fresh: 
force to the retrograde and anti-foreign party ; while at the same time it para- 
lyses all hopeful effort in those more favourable to progress from the fear of its 
being made a new pretext for action on the part of foreign powers. No nations. 
like the interference of a foreign power in its internal affairs however well 
intentioned it may be, and China is no exception to the rule. J am thoroughly 
convinced they would go much better and faster if left ulone.”* 

With regard to the introduction of railroads, telegraphs, &c., he- 
remarks :— 

‘I believe both railroads and telegraphs will come; all my experience in: 
Chinese affairs leads me to the conclusion that we do not advance but retard 
great innovations by seeking to deprive the Chinese Government of all free- 
will and spontaneity.® 

‘* The Chinese will have nothing to do with foreigners as the protégés of their 


(1) Commercial Reports of Consuls in China, page 21 (Mr. Forrest's Report). This 
was at Ningpo, but the same thing went on also at Shanghai, and probably elsewhere. 
See Papers on Revision of Treaty of Tien-tsin, page 30—32. “The native transit 
duties,” says Consul Winchester, “are much in excess of the 23 per cent. levied (on 
English goods) under Art. xxvii. of the Treaty. 

(2) Commissioner Lin, 1840. 

(3) Revision of Treaty of Tien-tsin, page 439. 

(4) Revision of Treaty of Tien-tsin, page 57. 

(5) Revision of Treaty of Tien-tsin, page 114 
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respective governments ; and they are right. To keep as clear as possible of all 
‘foreign governments is a very natural desire on the part of those who have 
thrice in a single generation had objectionable treaties imposed upon them at 
the point of the bayonet. . . . Railroads, telegraphs, steam machinery, scientific 
directions for the working of mines, the acquisition of foreign languages . . . all 
these may within a very few years be in full play throughout the country ; . . but 
on one condition, that they are left alone, free alike from dictation or control as to 
the selection of their agents, and the time and condition of their employment ; 
and that they are free from all restraint or galling interference on the part of 
foreign governments-or their agents, diplomatic or consular. Hitherto a 
different condition has undoubtedly existed.” 


And in another place he remarks :— 


‘‘In China, as in Italy, there is a party whose watch-cry is Fard da se, 
desiring to take their place among the nations of the West on condition that 
they are left alone to work out their own social and political problems. And 
it cannot be doubted that a Chinese Government and provincial administration 
invigorated by European elements freely adopted, . . might produce results both 
permanent and beneficial on more than half of the eastern race, Mongol, 
Tartar, and Chinese, spread over the greater part of Asia.”* 


What obstacles remain to a policy like this—a policy of simple, 
straightforward dealing, of friendly, cordial co-operation; gradually 
uprooting the grievances and grudges of the past ; sternly insisting 
that no more seeds of future mischief be planted ; restricting to their 
narrowest limits the evils of exterritoriality with a view to their 
final extinction ; entering into combination, for this purpose, with 
the Western Powers, America, Germany, France; frankly inviting 
China to enter this comity of nations on equal terms ? 

For it is either to this or to the unseen fatalities of force that we 
are now come. The time for choice is brief. We may choose war, 
with probability of momentary success, with certainty of future 
trouble—possibly of far greater trouble than any one dreams of. We 
may sow the wind once more, to reap the whirlwind. 

We know little of Chinese strength, except this: that it is steadily 
forming, and that it is not yet formed. And the cynical policy 
attributed to Germany in the spring, and bitterly denounced in 
England, has found English advocates as against China: Let us 
attack her before she has become strong. 

It may be granted to be all but certain that our force would for the 
moment penetrate China, as iron into clay. But what then? An- 
nexation is a dream, or a nightmare ; and “ material guarantees’’—sea- 
ports held, mouths of rivers occupied—of what are they the guarantees 
but of eternal hostility, hot-beds of endless war? China is no India 
of the days of Clive, with wrangling religions and races, with 
emasculated culture in one place, and dislocated strength in others. 
In China there is political disruption, such as she has known and has 
survived ten times in two thousand years; but there is union of 
race, union of religion, union of language, and the most formidable 


(1) Page 1165. 
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capacity of union for other objects.’ And it is among this vast, 
energetic, industrious population, arming themselves every day with 
European artillery and rifles, that we think it wise, year after year, 
sedulously to sow the seeds of hate ! 

But granted she were as weak as India was a hundred years back, 
there is another difference of a very notable kind. India is sur- 
rounded by the sea and by the loftiest wall of mountains in the world. 
We have surrounded and disarmed India. We cannot disarm China. 
Thirty years ago we had China to ourselves, but the case is wholly 
different now. We share the sea-board trade with America and 
Germany. Russia is in the rear. 

It is seven years since Prince Bismark “dropped a hint that, “in 
the important commercial interests of Germany in the east of Asia, 
her representative at Pekin had ever been mindful of the heavy 
responsibility which would attach to him for the consequences of 
untimely and impetuous pressure to obtain by violence precarious 
advantages.” ? Those interests are more important now, nor is Ger- 


many less capable of defending them. America has invariably held 
the same language; and her shipping interests on the Chinese coast 
now exceed our own.” 

Every consideration, therefore, of prudence and humanity would 
seem to point to a reversal, gradual no doubt, but steady and radical, 
of the policy hitherto pursued in China. But all reversals are hard 


uphill work, and in this case there is one definite and palpable block 
to such a course, removable no doubt, but by strenuous efforts only ;— 
the Indian revenue from the opium traffic. It is vain to reiterate 
the moralities of the question. That it does no harm; that the increase 
of native opium in China proves the impossibility of suppression, or 
at least the indifference of the Chinese Government; these and 
other things so constantly asserted by every one interested, and as 
constantly denied by every one else, cannot be discussed here. What 
commission of physicians could be appointed which would fail to 
condemn it ?4 


(1) Ask the Consul at Ningpo for instance. See, too, Mr. Wade on the combining 
power of Chinese traders (Revision of Treaty of Tien-tsin, page 443). 

(2) Revision of Treaty of Tien-tsin, page 371. See also letter of Mr. Ross Brown 
{American minister) to the Prince of Kung, page 183. 

(8) See Commercial Reports of Consuls in China, 1874 and 1875. 

(4) If medical opinion is thought overstrained, what are we to say of Mr. Wade’s 
experience? Referring to Messrs. Jardine’s and Matheson’s opinions (merchants spe- 
cially interested in the trade), that “the use of opium is not a curse, but a comfort and 
a benefit to the hard-working Chinese,’ Mr. Wade remarks, ‘‘I cannot endorse this 
opinion It is to me vain to think otherwise of the use of the drug in China than 
as of a habit many times more pernicious, nationally speaking, than the gin and whisky 
drinking which we deplore at home I know of no case of radical cure. It has 
ensured in every case within my knowledge the steady descent, moral and physical, of 
the smoker.” Scandalous as all this is, it is yet of course the lesser, not the greater 
question. Discreditable as it may be for the Indian Government to be manufacturers 
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We are not left in doubt as to the feeling of the Chinese Govern- 
ment on this subject. In the important conversation with our 
Ambassador recorded in p. 396 of the Papers on the Revision of the 
Treaty of Tien-tsin, the Foreign Minister, admitting the hostility of 
the educated classes, asked :— 

‘‘ How could it be otherwise? .. . they had often seen foreigners making war 
upon the country; and then again how irreparable and continuous was the 
injury which they saw inflicted on the whole Empire by the foreign importation 
of opium. If England would consent to interdict this, cease either to grow it 
in India, or to allow their ships to bring it to China, there might be some hope 
of more friendly feelings. No doubt there was a very strong ‘feeling enter- 
tained by the literati and gentry as to the frightful evils attending upon the 
smoking of opium, its thoroughly demoralising effects, and the utter ruin of 
all who gaye way to the vice. They believed the extension of this practice was 
mainly due to the alacrity with which foreigners supplied the poison for their 
own profit, perfectly regardless of the irreparable injury inflicted, and naturally 
they felt hostile to all concerned in such a traffic.” 

What could be the reply? That Messrs. Jardine and Matheson 
had proclaimed the “innocuousness”’ of opium; that if India ceased 
to produce opium, other countries could and would produce it without 
limit; that a great and lucrative trade would be transferred to other 
hands; that China would “suffer from a larger quantity of the poppy 
being cultivated in place of rice and other staples of food within her 
own limits.” ‘The only remedy lay with the Chinese people. Let 
them cease to crave for it,” &., &c. It was “not possible in any 
country to make people virtuous by legal enactment.” 

How obvious was the rejoinder :— 

‘Tt was replied that if England ceased to protect the trade it could then be 
effectually prohibited by the Emperor, and it would eventually cease to trouble 
them, while a great cause of hostility and mistrust in the minds of the people 
would be removed; and thus compensation might be found in Britain for a 
temporary loss; temporary only, since the same fields now devoted to the 
cultivation of the poppy could be made to grow rice, or cotton, or other pro- 
fitable products. With this irreconcilable difference of opinion,” adds Sir R. 
Alcock, ‘‘ there was little to be gained by continuing the discussion, and we 
passed on to other subjects.” 

One fact more. Of the opium produced in India nearly one-half is 
exported, not to the Treaty ports, where at least it contributes to 
Chinese revenue, but to Hong Kong,’ where the illicit trade is 
probably far greater now than it was thirty years ago. 

On the whole, it may be doubted whether, since the suppression of 
the slave trade, any spectacle so humiliating and so scandalous as the 
maintenance of this traffic by force of arms has been given to the 
world by any civilised nation. The price to be paid for its suppres- 


of opium, it is infinitely worse that by force of arms we should compel the Chinese 
Government to receive it. 

As to the argument from the increase of native opium, its fallacy is of course obvious. 
If we were forced by a stronger power to admit foreign spirits free of duty, we should 
probably remit our own excise, if only in the hope of ruining the foreign trade. 

(1) In 1871-2, 44,866 chests of opium were exported to the Chinese ports; 40,604 to 
Hong-Kong. 
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sion is high, no doubt; but every consideration of justice, wisdom, 
national self-respect, imperatively calls for it.’ 

The action of statesmen is of necessity a resultant of the pressure 
exercised by material interests and by such higher morality as may 
be stamped upon opinion, strongly and deeply at some times, vaguely 
and faintly in others. If we waive for a moment purely prudential 
considerations, and look round us for such spiritual guidance, what 
do we find? Of anonymous journalism enough has been said. 
Guarda e passa. But what on this vast subject is the teaching of the 
Christian Church—Catholic, Wesleyan, or Anglican ? What of the 
advanced scientists who ignore its teaching ? 

The oracles are dumb. There is a faint echo of medieval fana- 
ticism in the demand to protect missions of which the avowed purpose 
is to denounce and subvert what is time-honoured and sacred ; to 
dissociate the sense of duty from all its roots in time and reverence. 
There are vague instincts of mercy and benevolence, no doubt; but 
definite expression of principle there is none. Not a bishop, not a 
preacher has raised his voice to protest against unjust war.” 

Science is dumb too. Can it be that absorption in the cherished 
theory of Evolution by Survival of:the Fittest, unknown to them- 
selves, has hampered her advocates? Can it be that the Science 
prevalent in our time, mutilated and imperfect as yet, ignores the 
truth that beyond the Science of Life, built upon it, but rising above 
it, isthe Science of Humanity, with methods and principles wholly of 
its own ; and that Human Progress consists essentially in the upward 
struggle against the brute barbaric competitions of pre-human life ? 

Justice issues from two factors, Sympathy and Intelligence. 
Vague philanthropic enthusiasm, all-important as an impelling force, 
is wholly helpless, unless action be steered rightly by discriminating 
knowledge. The study of the past of China, a comparison of it with 
the evolution of the West, a rational theory of the differences between 
them, are indispensable conditions for appreciating her present state 
rightly ; for aiding her shortcomings ; for stimulating her Progress, 
without subverting her Order. Justice from England to China means 
no less than this; and here, as in other efforts to attain a just 
standard of international dealing, those who study the political and 
ethical teaching of Comte, find in it what the Church fails to 
supply ; what the popular Theory of Evolution supplies even less. 

J. H. Brivces. 


(1) The proposal recently made that the Bengal Government shall cease to superin- 
tend the cultivation of opium, simply levying an export duty, as in Bombay, is 
objectionable; but of course it wholly fails to deal with the international evil of 
maintaining its importation into China by force of arms. 

(2) I gladly acknowledge the latest utterance (October) of the Society for the Sup- 
pression of the Opium Traffic. Still the fact remains that the claims of missionaries in 
China to be above the law of the country, form one of the grievances of which the 
Chinese most bitterly complain. 





DIDEROT. 
v. 
Dialogues. 


To many an one, it has been said, in hypochondriacal moments the 
world, viewed from the esthetic side, appears a cabinet of cari- 
catures; from the intellectual side, a madhouse; and from the moral 
side, a harbouring place for rascals. We might perhaps extend 
this saying beyond the accidents of hypochondriasis, and urge that 
the few wide, profound, and real observers of human life have all 
known, and known often, this fantastic consciousness of living in a 
strange distorted universe of grotesques, lunatics, knaves. It is an 
inevitable mood to any who dare to shake the kaleidoscopic frag- 
ments out of their accepted combination. Who does not remember 
deep traces of such a mood in Plato, Shakespeare, Pascal, Goethe? 
And Diderot, who went near to having something of the deep 
quality of those sovereign spirits, did not escape, any more than 
they, the visitation of the misanthropic spectre. The distinction of 
the greater minds is that they have no temptation to give the spectre 
a permanent home with them, as is done by orthodox theologians in 
order to prove the necessity of grace and another world, or by cynics 
in order to prove the wisdom of selfishness in this world. The 
greater minds accept the worse facts of character for what they are 
worth, and bring them into a right perspective with the better facts. 
They never expect to escape all perplexities, nor to hit on answers to 
all the moral riddles of the world. Yet are they ever drawn by an 
invincible fascination to the feet of the mighty Sphinx of society; | 
she bewilders them with questions that are never overheard by 
common ears, and torments them with mockery that is unobserved 
by common eyes. The energetic—a Socrates, a Diderot—cannot 
content themselves with merely recording her everlasting puzzles ; 
still less with merely rewriting the already recorded answers. They 
insist on scrutinising the moral world afresh; they resolve the 
magniloquent vocabulary of abstract ethics into the small realities 
from which it has come; they break the complacent repose of 
opinion and usage by a graphic irony. ‘The definitions of moral 
beings,” said Diderot, “are always made from what such beings 
ought to be, and never from what they are. People incessantly 
confound duty with the thing as it is.”? We shall proceed to give 
a short account of one or two dialogues in which he endeavoured to 
keep clear of this confusion. 


(1) Schopenhauer, Ethik, 199. (2) Ew., iv. 29. 
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I. By far the most important of these is Rameau’s Nephew. 
The fortunes of this singular production are probably unique in 
literary history. In the year 1804 Schiller handed to Goethe the 
manuscript of a piece by Diderot, with the wish that he might find 
himself able to translate it into German. “As I had long,” says 
Goethe, “cherished a great regard for this author, I cheerfully 
undertook the task, after looking through the original. People can 
see, I hope, that I threw my whole soul into it.” When he had 
done his work, he returned the manuscript to Schiller. Schiller died 
almost immediately (May, 1805), and the mysterious manuscript 
disappeared. Goethe could never learn either whence it had come, 
or whither it went. He always suspected that the autograph 
original had been sent to the empress Catherine at St. Petersburg, 
and that Schiller’s manuscript was a copy from that. Though Goethe 
had executed his translation, as he says, “not merely with readiness 
but even with passion,” the violent and only too just hatred then 
prevailing in Germany for France and all that belonged to France, 
hindered any vogue which Rameau’s Nephew might otherwise have 
had. On the eve of Austerlitz and of Jena there might well be little 
humour for a satire from the French. 

Thirteen years afterwards an edition of Diderot’s works appeared 
in Paris (Belin’s edition of 1818), but the editors were obliged to 
content themselves, for Rameau’s Nephew, with an analysis of 
Goethe’s translation. In 1821 a lively sensation was produced by 
the publication of what professed to be the original text of the 
missing dialogue. It was really a re-translation into French from 
Goethe. The fraud was not discovered for some time, until in 1823 
Briére announced for his edition of Diderot’s works, a reprint from a 
veritable original. This original he had procured from Madame de 
Vandeul, Diderot’s daughter, who still survived. She described it as 
a copy made in 1760 under the author’s own eyes. The two young 
men who had tried to palm off their re-translation from Goethe as 
Diderot’s own text, at once had the effrontery to accuse Briére 
and Diderot’s daughter of repeating their own fraud. A vivacious 
dispute followed between the indignant publisher and his impu- 
dent detractors. At length Briére appealed to the great Jove of 
Weimar. Goethe expressed his conviction that Briére’s text was the 
genuine text of the original, and this was held to settle the question. 
Goethe’s voucher for its correspondence with the copy handed to him 
by Schiller was not really decisive evidence. He admits that he 
executed the translation very rapidly, and had no time to compare 
it closely with the French. An identification nearly twenty years 
afterwards of verbal resemblances and minute references in a work 
that had been only a short time in his hands, cannot be counted 


(1) Werke, xxv. 291. 
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testimony of the highest kind. We have thus the extraordinary 
circumstance that for a great number of years, down almost to the 
present decade, the text of the one masterpiece of a famous man who 
died so recently as 1784, rested on a single manuscript, and that a 
manuscript of equivocal authenticity. 

M. Assézat, whose excellent edition of Diderot’s works is at this 
moment coming out in Paris, to the great satisfaction of all students 
who like to know when they are treading on the solid ground of 
an authentic text, informs us that “particularly fortunate circum- 
stances have placed him in possession of a copy of Rameau’s Nephew, 
which is undated, but evidently belongs to the end of the last 
century.” We cannot help wishing that M. Assézat had been able to 
describe these fortunate circumstances in plain terms, that so the 
amazing mystification which envelopes the performance might at last 
be finally cleared away. May we hope that it is a transcript, or at 
any rate a collation, from the copy which went to the library of 
St. Petersburg with the rest of Diderot’s literary property after 
his death? Meanwhile we may content ourselves with M. Assézat’s 
text, whencesoever it may have come. He gives sufficient reasons 
for thinking it slightly fuller and more complete than the previous 
text. Happily, this is not one of those cases where the salvation 
of mankind hangs on a various reading; a vowel too much or 
too little does not make all the difference between a healing 
truth and a damning error. 

Critics differ extremely in their answers to the question of the 
subject or object of Diderot’s singular “ farce-tragedy.” One declares 
it to be merely a satirical picture of contemporary manners. Another 
insists that it is meant to be an ironical reductio ad absurdum of the 
theory of self-interest, by exhibiting a concrete example of its 
working in all its grossness. A third holds that it was composed by 
way of ripost to Palissot’s comedy (Les Philosophes,) 1760, which had 
brought the chiefs of the rational school upon the stage, and pre- 
sented them as enemies of the human race. <A fourth suspects that 
the personal and dramatic portions are no more than a setting for 
the discussion of the comparative merits of the French and Italian 
schools of music. The true answer is that the dialogue is all of 
these things, because it is none of them. It is neither more nor less 
than the living picture and account of an original, drawn by a man 
of genius who was accustomed to observe human nature and society 
with a free unblinking vision, and to meditate upon them deeply and 
searchingly. Diderot goes to work with Rameau in some sort and 
to a certain extent as Shakespeare went to work with Falstaff. He 
is the artist, reproducing with the variety and perfection of art a 
whimsical figure that struck his fancy and stirred the creative impulse. 
Ethics, esthetics, manners, satire, are all indeed to be found in the 
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dialogue, but they are only there as incident to the central figure of 
the sketch, the prodigy of parasites. Diderot had no special fond- 
ness for these originals. Yet he had a keen and just sense of their 
interest. ‘Their character stands out from the rest of the world, 
it breaks that tiresome uniformity which our bringing up, our social 
conventions, and our arbitrary fashions have introduced. If one of 
them makes his appearance in a company, he is like leaven, 
fermenting and restoring to each person present a portion of his 
natural individuality. He stirs people up, moves them, provokes to 
praise or blame: he is a means of bringing out the truth; gives 
honest people a chance of showing what they are made of, and 
unmasks the rogues.” ? 

Hearing that the subject of Diderot’s dialogue is the Parasite, the 
scholar will naturally think of that savage satire in which Juvenal 
rehearses the thousand humiliations that Virro inflicts on Trebius: 
how the wretched follower has to drink fiery stuff from broken 
crockery, while the patron quaffs of the costliest from splendid 
cups of amber and precious stones; how the host has fine oil of 
Venafrum, while the guest munches cabbage steeped in rancid 
lamp-oil; one plays daintily with mullet and lamprey, while the 
other has his stomach turned by an eel as long as a snake and 
bloated in the torrent of the sewers; Virro has apples that might 
have come from the gardens of the Hesperides, while Trebius gnaws 
such musty things as are tossed to a performing monkey on the town 
wall. But the distance is immeasurable between Juvenal’s scorching 
truculence, and Diderot’s half-ironical, half-serious sufferance. Juvenal 
knows that Trebius is a base and abject being ; he tells him what he is ; 
and blasts him in the process. Diderot knows that Rameau too is base 
and abject, but he is so little willing to rest in the fat and easy 
paradise of conventions, that he seems to be all the time vaguely 
wondering in his own mind how far this genius of grossness and 
paradox and bestial sophism is a pattern of the many, with the 
mask thrown off. He seems to be inwardly musing whether it can 
after all be true, that if one draws aside a fold of the gracious outer 
robe of conformity, one sees no comeliness of life shining underneath, 
but only this horror of the skeleton and the worm. He restrains 
exasperation at the brilliant effrontery of his man, precisely as an 
anatomist would suppress disgust at a pathological monstrosity or an 
astonishing variation in which he hoped to surprise some vital secret. 
Rameau is not crudely analysed as a vile type: he is searched as 
exemplifying on a prodigious scale elements of character that lie 
furtively in the depths of characters that are not vile. It seems 
as if Diderot unconsciously anticipated that terrible, that woful, 
that desolating saying,—There is in every man and woman something 


(1) V. 389. 
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which, if you knew it, would make you hate them. Rameau is not all 
parasite. He is your brother and mine, a product from the same 
rudimentary factors of mental composition, a figure cast equally 
with ourselves in one of the countless moulds of the huge social 
foundry. 

Such is the scientific attitude of mind towards character. It is 
not philanthropic nor pitiful: the fact that base characters exist and are 
of intelligible origin, is no reason why we should not do our best to 
shun and to extirpate them. This assumption of the scientific point of 
view, this change from mere praise and blame to scrutiny, this com- 
prehension that mere execration is not the last word, is a mark of 
the modern spirit. Besides Juvenal, another writer of genius has 
shown us the parasite of an ancient society. Lucian, whose fer- 
tility, wit, invention, mockery, freshness of spirit, and honest hatred 
of false gods, make him the Voltaire of the second century, has 
painted with all his native liveliness more than one picture of the 
parasite. The great man’s creature at Rome endures exactly the 
same long train of affronts and humiliations as the great man’s 
creature at Paris sixteen centuries later, beginning with the anguish 
of the mortified stomach, as savoury morsels of venison or boar are 
given to more important guests, and ending with the anguish of the 
mortified spirit, as he sees himself supplanted by a rival of shapelier 
person, a more ingenious versifier, a cleverer mountebank. The 
dialogue proving that Parasitic, or the honourable craft of Spunging, 
has as many of the marks of a genuine art as Rhetoric, Gymnastic, 
or Music, is a spirited parody of Socratic catechising and Platonic 
mannerisms. Simo proves to Tychiades, as ingeniously as Rameau 
proves to Diderot, that the Spunger has a far better life of it, and is 
a far more rational and consistent person, than the orator and the 
philosopher.’ Lucian’s satire is vivid, brilliant, and diverting. Yet 
everyone feels that Diderot’s performance, while equally vivid, is 
marked by greater depth of spirit ; comes from a soil that has been 
more freely broken up, and has been enriched by a more copious ex- 
perience. The ancient turned upon these masterpieces of depravation 
the flash of intellectual scorn; the modern eyes them with a certain 
moral patience, and something of that curious kind of interest, look- 
ing half like sympathy, which a hunter has for the object of his 
chase. 

The Rameau of the dialogue was a real personage, and there is a 
dispute whether Diderot has not calumniated him. Evidence 
enough remains that he was at least a person of singular character 
and irregular disastrous life. Diderot’s general veracity of tem- 
perament would make us believe that his picture is authentic, but 
the interest of the dialogue is exactly the same in either case. 


(1) Lucian, Mepi Mapacirov, and Mepi rv iwi picdg cvvdyrwy. 
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Juvenal’s fifth satire would be worth neither more nor less, however 
much was found out about Trebius. 


‘‘ Rameau is one of the most eccentric figures in the country, where God has not 
made them lacking. He is a mixture of elevation and lowness, of good sense 
and madness; the notions of good and bad must be mixed up together in 
strange confusion in his head, for he shows the good qualities that nature has 
bestowed on him without any ostentation, and the bad ones without the 
smallest shame. For the rest, he is endowed with a vigorous frame, a parti- 
cular warmth of imagination, and an uncommon strength of lungs. If you 
ever meet him, unless you happen to be arrested by his originality, you will 
either stuff your fingers into your ears, or else take to your heels. Heavens, 
what a monstrous pipe! Nothing is so little like him as himself. One time he 
is lean and wan, like a patient in the last stage of consumption ; you could count 
his teeth through his cheeks, you would say he must have passed some days 
without tasting a morsel, or that he is fresh from La Trappe. A month after, 
he is stout and sleek as if he had been sitting all the time at the board of a 
financier, or had been shut up in a Bernardine monastery. To-day in dirty 
linen, his clothes torn or patched, with barely a shoe to his foot, he steals 
along with a bent head; one is tempted to hail him and toss him a shilling. 
To-morrow, all powdered, curled, in a good coat, he marches about with head 
erect and open mien, and you would almost take him for a decent worthy 
creature. He lives from day to day, from hand to mouth, downcast or sad, 
just as things may go. His first care of a morning when he gets up, is to 
know where he will dine; after dinner, he begins to think where he may 
pick up a supper. Night brings disquiets of its own. Hither he climbs toa 
shabby garret he has, unless the landlady, weary of waiting for her rent, has 
taken the key away from him ; or else he slinks to some tavern on the outskirts 
of the town, where he waits for daybreak over a crust of bread and a mug of 
beer. When he has not threepence in his pocket, as sometimes happens, he 
has recourse either to a hackney carriage belonging to a friend, or to the 
coachman of some man of quality, who gives him a bed on the straw beside 
the horses. In the morning, he still has bits of his mattress in his hair. If 
the weather is mild, he measures the Champs Elysées all night long. With 
the day he re-appears in the town, dressed over night for the morrow, and from 
the morrow sometimes dressed for the rest of the week.” 


Diderot is accosted by this curious being one afternoon on a bench 
in front of the Café de la Régence in the Palais Royal. They 
proceed in the thoroughly natural and easy manner of interlocutors 
in a Platonic dialogue. It is not too much to say that Rameau’s 
Nephew is the most effective and masterly use of that form of discus- 
sion since Plato. Diderot’s vein of realism is doubtless in strong con- 
trast with Plato’s poetic and idealising touch. Yet imaginative 
strokes are not wanting to soften the repulsive theme, and bring the 
sordid and the foul within the sphere of art. For an example. 
“Time has passed,” says Rameau, “and that is always so much 


gained.” 


“* J.—So much lost, you mean. 
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He.—No, no; gained. People grow rich every moment; a day less to live, or 
a crown piece to the good, ’tis all one. When the last moment comes, one is as 
rich as another. Samuel Bernard, who by pillaging and stealing and playing 
bankrupt, leaves seven and twenty million francs in gold, is no better than 
Rameau, who leaves not a penny, and will be indebted to charity for a shroud 
to wrap about him. The dead man hears not the tolling: of the bell; ’tis in 
vain that a hundred priests bawl dirges for him, in vain that a long file of 
blazing torches go before. His soul walks not by the side of the master of the 
ceremonies. To moulder under marble, or to moulder under clay, ’tis still to 
moulder. To have around one’s bier children in red and children in blue, or 
to have not a creature, what matters it?” 


These are the gleams of the mens divinior, that relieve the perplex- 
ing moral squalor of the portrait. Even here we have the painful 
inuendo that a thought which is solemnising and holy to the noble, 
serves equally well to point a trait of cynical defiance in the ignoble. 

Again, there is an indirectly imaginative element in the sort of 
terror which the thoroughness of the presentation inspires. For 
indeed it is an emotion hardly short of terror that seizes us as we 
listen to the stringent unflinching paradox of this heterogeneous figure. 
Rameau is the squalid and tattered Satan of the eighteenth century. 
He is a Mephistopheles out at elbows, a Lucifer in low water; yet 
always diabolic, with the bright flash of the pit in his eye. Disgust 
is transformed into horror and affright by the trenchant confidence of 
his spirit, the daring thoroughness and consistency of his dialectic, 
the lurid sarcasm, the vile penetration. He is one of Swift’s Yahoos, 
with the courage of its opinions. He seems to give one a reason for 
hating and dreading one’s self. The effect is of mixed fear and 
fascination, as of a magician whose miraculous crystal is to show us 
what and how we shall be twenty years from now; or as when a 
surgeon tells the tale of some ghastly disorder, that may at the very 
moment be steathily preparing for us a doom of anguish. 

Hence our dialogue is assuredly no ‘ meat for little people nor for 
fools.’ But it is a study to be omitted by no one who judges the 
corruption of the old society in France an important historic subject. 
The picture is very like the corruption of the old society in Rome. 
We see the rotten material which the purifying flame of Jacobinism 
consumed from out of the land with fiery swiftness. We see the very 
classes from which, as we are so often told, the regeneration of 
France would have come, if raging demagogues and frantic rabble 
had not violently interposed. 

As the dialogue is not in every hand,—nor could one wish that it 
should be,—it is perhaps worth while to transcribe some of its pages. 


“In old days,” says Rameau, “ in pretending to give music lessons, 
I was doubtless stealing my pupils’ money.” 


** J.—And did you steal it without remorse ? 
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He.—Certainly, without remorse. They say that if one thief pilfers from ano- 
ther, the devillaughs. The parents were bursting with a fortune, which had been 
got the Lord knows how. They were people about the court, financiers, great 
merchants, bankers. I helped to make them disgorge,—I and the rest of the 
people they employed. In nature, all species devour one another; so all ranks 
devour one another in society. We do justice on one another, without any 
meddling from the law. The other day it was Deschamps, now it is Guimard, 
who avenges the prince on the financier; and it is the milliner, the jeweller, 
the upholsterer, the hosier, the draper, the lady’s maid, the cook, the saddler, 
who avenge the financier on Deschamps. In the midst of it all, there is only 
the imbecile or the sloth who suffers injury without inflicting it. Whence you 
see that these exceptions to the general conscience, or these moral idioms 
about which they make such a stir, are nothing, after all, and that you only 
need to take a clear survey of the whole. 

I.—I admire yours. 

He.—And then misery! The voice of conscience and of honour is terribly 
weak, when the stomach calls out. Enough to say that if ever I grow rich, 
I shall be bound to restore, and I have made up my mind to restore in every 
possible fashion, by eating, drinking, gambling, and whatever else you please. 

I.—I have some fears about your ever growing rich. 

He.—I have suspicions myself. 

J.—But if things should fall so, what then ? 

He. —I would do like all other beggars set on horseback: I would be the 
most insolent ruffier that ever was seen. Then I shall recall all they have 
made me go through, and will pay them back with good interest all the 
advances they have been good enough to make me. I am fond of command, 
and I will command. I am fond of praise, and I will have them praise me. I 
will have in my pay the whole troop of flatterers, parasites, and buffoons, and 
Tll say to them, as has been said to me, ‘Come, knaves, let me be amused,’ 
and amused I shall be; ‘ pull me some honest folk to pieces,’ and pulled to 
pieces they will be,—if any honest folk can be found. We will be jolly 
over our cups; we will have all sorts of vices and whimsies; it will be deli- 
cious! We will prove that Voltaire has no genius; that Buffon, everlastingly 
perched upon his stilts, is only a turgid declaimer ; that Montesquieu is nothing 
more than a man with a touch of ingenuity ; we will send D’Alembert packing 
to his fusty mathematics. We will welcome before and behind all the pygmy 
Catos like you, whose modesty is the prop of pride, and whose sobriety is a 
fine name for not being able to help yourselves. 

I.—From the worthy use to which you would put your riches, I perceive 
what a pity itis that you are a beggar. You would live thus in a manner 
that would be eminently honourable to the human race, eminently useful to 
your countrymen, and eminently glorious for yourself. 

He.—You are mocking me, sir philosopher. But you do not know whom 
you are laughing at. You do not suspect that at this moment I represent the. 
most important part of the town and the court. Our millionaires in all ranks 
have or haye not said to themselves exactly the same things as I have just 
confided to you; but the fact is, the life I should lead is precisely their life. 
What a notion you people have; you think that the same sort of happiness 
is made for all the world. Strange vision! Yours supposes a certain 
romantic spirit that we know nothing of, a singular character, a peculiar taste 
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You adorn this incongruous mixture with the name of philosophy; but now, 
are virtue and philosophy made for all the world? He has them who can get 
them, and he keeps them who can. Imagine the universe sage and philoso- 
phical; agree that it would be a most diabolically gloomy spot. Come, long 
live philosophy! The wisdom of Solomon for ever! To drink good wines, to 
cram one’s self with dainty dishes, to rest on beds of down : except that, all, all 
is vanity and vexation of spirit. 

I.—What, to defend one’s native land ? 

He.—Vanity! There is native land no more; I see nought from pole to 
pole but tyrants and slaves. 

I.—To help one’s friends ? 

He.—Vanity! Has one any friends? If one had, ought we to turn them 
into ingrates? Look well, and you will see that this is all you get by doing 
services. Gratitude is a burden, and every burden is made to be shaken off. 

I,.—To have a position in society and fulfil its duties ? 

He.—Vanity! What matters it whether you have a position or not, pro- 
vided you are rich, since you only seek a position to become rich? To fulfil 
one’s duties, what does that lead to? To jealousy, trouble, persecution. Is 
that the way to get on? Nay indeed: to see the great, to court them, study 
their taste, bow to their fancies, serve their vices, praise their injustice—there 
is the secret. 

I.—To watch the education of one’s children ? 

He.—Vanity again! That is a tutor’s business. 

JI.—But if this tutor, having picked up his principles from you, neglects his 
duties, who will pay the penalty ? 

He.—Not I, at any rate, but most likely the husband of my daughter, or 
the wife of my son. 

I.—But suppose that they both plunge into vice and debauchery ? 

He.—That is natural to their position. 

I.—Suppose they bring themselves into dishonour ? 

He.—You never come into dishonour, if you are rich, whatever you do. 

I.—Suppose they ruin themselves ? 

He.—So much the worse for them. 

J.—You will not pay much heed to your wife ? 

He.—None whatever, if you please. The best compliment, I think, that a 
man can pay his dearer half is to do what pleases himself. In your opinion, 
tell me, would society be so mightily amusing if everybody in it was always 
attending to his affairs ? 

I.—Why not? The evening is never so fair to me as when I am satisfied 
with my morning. 

He.—And to me also. 

I.—What makes the men of the world so dainty in their amusements is their 
profound idleness. 

He.—Pray, do not think that; they are full of trouble. 

I.—As they never tire themselves, they are never refreshed. 

He.—Don’t suppose that, either. They are incessantly worn out. 

I.—Pleasure is always a business for them, never the satisfaction of 
necessity. 

He.—So much the better ; necessity is always a trouble. 

I.—They wear everything out. Their soul gets blunted, weariness seizes 
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them. A man who should take their life in the very midst of all their crushing 
abundance, would do them a kindness: the only part of happiness they know 
is that which loses its edge. I donot despise the pleasures of the senses: I 
have a palate, too, and it is tickled by a well-seasoned dish or a fine wine; I 
have a heart and eyes, and I like to see a handsome woman. Sometimes with 
my friends, a gay party, even if it waxes somewhat tumultuous, does not 
displease me. But I will not dissemble from you that it is infinitely pleasanter 
to me to have succoured the unfortunate, to have ended some thorny business, 
to have given wholesome counsel, done some pleasant reading, taken a walk 
with some man or woman dear to me, passed instructive hours with my 
children, written a good page, fulfilled the duties of my position, said to the 
woman I love soft things that bring her arm round my neck. I know actions 
which I would give all that I possess, to have done. Mahomet is a sublime 
work ; I would a hundred times rather have got justice for the memory of the 
Calas.” 


“You do not suspect, Sir philosopher,” says Rameau, “that at this 
moment I represent the most important part of the town and the 
court.” This is the social significance of the dialogue. This is what, 
apart from other considerations, makes Rameau’s Nephew so much 
more valuable a guide to the moral sentiment of the time, than 
merely licentious compositions like those of Louvet or La Clos. Its 
instructiveness is immense to those who examine the conditions 
that prepared the Revolution. Rameau is not the axoXNaotos of 
Aristotle, nor the creature of amovoia described by Theophrastus,— 
the castaway by individual idiosyncrasy, the reprobate by accident. 
The men whom he represented, the courtiers, the financiers, the 
merchants, the shopkeepers, were immoral by formula and depraved 
on principle. Vice was a doctrine to them, and wretchlessness of 
unclean living was reduced to a system of philosophy. Anyone, I 
venture to repeat, who realises the extent to which this had corroded 
the ruling powers in France, will perceive that the furious flood of 
social energy which the Jacobins poured over the country was not 
less indispensable to France, than the flood of the barbarians was 
indispensable for the transformation of the Roman Empire. 


Scattered among the more serious fragments of the dialogue is 
some excellent bye-play of sarcasm upon Palissot and one or two of 
the other assailants of the new liberal school. Palissot is an old 
story. The figure is as familiar to the reader of the Times as it was 
to the reader of the Année Littéraire. The Palissots are an eternal 
species. The family never dies out, and it thrives in every climate. 
All societies know the literary dangler in great houses, and the pur- 
veyor to fashionable prejudices. Not that he is always servile. The 
reader, I dare say, remembers that La Bruyére described a curious 
being in Troilus, the despotic parasite. Palissot, eighteenth century 
or nineteenth century, is often like Troilus, parasite and tyrant at 
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the same time. He sometimes knows much, but it is in the region of 
the infinitely little. The idlest ana are mightier interests to him than 
the forces that shake a world. By history he means the personal 
reminiscences of a few of the more gaily coloured ephemera on the 
vast driving wheel of civilization, and notions about Mary Stuart or 
the Man in the Iron Mask. By literature he means vers-de-société, 
leading articles, anecdotes, and something about Junius. We look on 
with amused interest at the industry of our Palissot, as armed with 
wallet, lantern, and penetrative crook, he pursues his busy search for 
unconsidered trifles. You cannot deny his love of truth, but then 
Boswell loved truth when he asked questions that made Johnson 
ready to hang himself, as why an apple is round and a pear pointed ? 
The Palissot has no objection to pat a pygmy on the back, but a man 
of lofty virtue and fine genius moves all his bile. The new ideas 
and higher social hopes that have stirred all that is best in Europe 
since Diderot’s time are odious in his sight. They fill him with 
literary restlessness. He usually happens to have begun life with 
laudable aspirations and sincere interests of his own; and when, 
alas, the mediocrity of his gifts proves too weak to bear the burden 
of his ambitions, the recollection of a generous youth only serves to 
sour old age. 


Bel esprit abhorré de tous les bons esprits, 
Il pense par la haine échapper au mépris. 
A force d’attentats il se croit illustré ; 

Et s'il n’était méchant, il serait ignoré. 


If Palissot had lived in the nineteenth century, he would most 
likely have opened his career with transcendental poetry, and ended 
it in writing ill-humoured notices of the Voltaire or Diderot of the 
time for the morning paper. The Palissot of the eighteenth century 
began with a tragedy. He proceeded to an angry pamphlet against 
the Encyclopedists and the fury for innovation. Then he achieved 
immense vogue among fine ladies, bishops, and the lighter heads of 
the town, by the comedy in which he held Diderot, D’Alembert, and 
the others up to hatred and ridicule. Finally, after coming to look 
upon himself as a serious personage, he disappeared into the mire of 
half-oblivious contempt and disgust, that happily awaits all the poor 
Palissots and all their works. His name only survives in connection 
with the men whom he maligned. He lived to be old, as, oddly enough, 
Spite so often does. In the Terror he had a narrow escape, for he 
was brought before Chaumette. Chaumette apostrophised the 
assailant of Rousseau and Diderot with rude energy, but did not 
send him to the guillotine. In this the practical disciple only 
imitated the magnanimity of his theoretical masters. Rousseau had 
declined an opportunity of punishing Palissot’s impertinences, and 
Diderot took no worse vengeance upon him than by making an occa- 
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sional reference of contempt to him in a dialogue which he perhaps 
never intended to publish. 


Another subject is handled in Rameau’s Nephew which is in- 
teresting in connection with the mental activity of Paris in the 
eighteenth century. Music was the field of as much passionate 
controversy as theology and philosophy. The Bull Unigenitus 
itself did not lead to livelier disputes, or more violent cabals, than 
the conflict between the partisans of French music and the partisans 
of Italian music. The horror of a Jansenist for a Molinist did not 
surpass that of a Lullist for a Dunist, or afterwards of a Gluckist 
for a Piccinist.1 Lulli and Rameau (the uncle of our parasite) had 
undisputed possession of Paris, until the arrival, in 1752, of a com- 
pany of Italian singers. The great quarrel at once broke out as 
to the true method and destination of musical composition. Is 
music an independent art, appealing directly to a special sense, or is 
it to be made an instrument for expressing affections of the mind in 
a certain deeper way? The Italians asked only for delicious har- 
monies and exquisite melodies. The French insisted that these 
should be subordinate to the work of the poet. The former were 
content with delight, the latter pressed for significance. The one 
declared that Italian music was no better than a silly tickling of 
the ears; the other, that the overture to a French opera was like a 
prelude to a Miserere in plain-song. In 1772-3 the illustrious 
Gluck came to Paris. His art was believed to reconcile the two 
schools, to have more melody than the old French style, and more 
severity and meaning than the purely Italian style. French 
dignity was saved. But soon the old battle, which had been going 
on for twenty years, began to rage with greater violence than ever. 
Piccini was brought to Paris by the Neapolitan ambassador. The 
old cries were heard in a shriller key than before. Pamphlets, 
broadsheets, sarcasms flew over Paris from every side. Was music 
only to flatter the ear, or was it to paint the passions in all their 
energy, to harrow the soul, to raise men’s courage, to form citizens 
and heroes? The coffee-houses were thrown into dire confusion, and 
literary societies were rent by fatal discord. Even dinner parties 
breathed only constraint and mistrust, and the intimacies of a lifetime 
came to cruel end. Rameau’s Nephew was composed in the midst of 
the first part of this long campaign of a quarter of a century, and it 
seems to have been revised by its author in the midst of the second 
great episode. Diderot declares against the school of Rameau and 
Lulli. That he should do so was a part of his general reaction in 
favour of what he called the natural, against artifice and affectation. 
Goethe has pointed out the inconsistency between Diderot’s sympathy 

(1) Grimm, ix. 349. 
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for the less expressive kind of music, and his usual vehement 
passion for the expressive in art. He truly observes that Diderot’s 
sympathy went in this way, because the novelty and agitation seemed 
likely to break up the old, stiff, and abhorred fashion, and to clear 
the ground afresh for other efforts.’ 


II. We may now pass to performances that are nearer to the 
accepted surface of things. A short but charming example of Dide- 
rot’s taste for putting questions of morals in an interesting way, is 
found in the Conversation of a Father with his Children (published in 
1773). This little dialogue is perfect in the simple realism of its form. 
Its subject is the peril of setting one’s own judgment of some special 
set of circumstances above the law of the land. Diderot’s venerable 
and well-loved father is sitting in his arm-chair jbefore the fire. He 
begins the discussion by telling his two sons and his daughter, who 
are tending him with pious care, how very near he had once been to 
destroying their inheritance. An old priest had died leaving a con- 
siderable fortune. There was believed to be no will, and the next of 
kin were a number of poor people whom the inheritance would have 
rescued from indigence for the rest of their days. They appointed 
the elder Diderot to guard their interests and divide the property. 
He finds at the bottom of a disused box of ancient letters, receipts, 
and other waste-paper, a will made long years ago, and bequeathing 
all the fortune to a very rich bookseller in Paris. There was every 
reason to suppose that the old priest had forgotten the existence of 
the will, and it involved a revolting injustice. Would not Diderot 
be fulfilling the dead man’s real wishes by throwing the unwelcome 
document into the flames? At this point in the dialogue, the doctor 
enters the room, and interrupts the old man’s tale. It appears that 
he is fresh from the bedside of a criminal who is destined to the 
gallows. Diderot the younger reproaches him for labouring to keep 
in the world an offender whom it were best to send out of it with all 
dispatch. The duty of the physician is to say to so execrable a 
patient—“I will not busy myself in restoring to life a creature 
whom it is enjoined upon me by natural equity, the good of society, 
the well-being of my fellow-creatures, to give up. Die, and let it 
never be said that through my skill there exists a monster the more 
on earth!” The doctor parries these energetic declamations with 
sufficient skill. ‘‘ My business is to cure, not to judge; I shall cure 
him, because that is my trade; then the judge will have him hung, 
because that is his trade.”” This episodic discussion ended, the story 
of the will is resumed. The father when on the point of destroying 
it, was seized with a scruple of conscience, and hastened to a curé well 


(1) Anmerkungen, Rameaws Neffe ; Werke, xxv. 268. 
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versed in casuistry. As in England the agents of the law itself not 
seldom play the part of arbitrary benevolence which the old Diderot 


would fain have played against the law, the scene may perhaps 
be worth transcribing :— 


‘‘ Nothing is more’ praiseworthy, Sir, than the sentiment of compassion that 
touches you for these unfortunate people. Suppress the testament and succour 
them,—good; but on condition of restoring to the rightful legatee the exact 
sum of which you deprive him, neither more nor less. Who authorised you to 
give a sanction to documents, or to take it away? Who authorised you to 
interpret the intentions of the dead ? 

But then, father Bouin, the old box ? 

Who authorised you to decide whether the will was thrown away on purpose, 
or mislaid by accident? Has it never happened to you to do such a thing, 
and to find at the bottom of a chest some valuable paper that you had tossed 
there inadvertently ? 

But, father Bouin, the far-off date of the paper and its injustice ? 

Who authorised you to pronounce on the justice or injustice of the docu- 
ment, and to regard the bequest as an unlawful gift, rather than as a restitu- 
tion or any other lawful act which you may choose to imagine ? 

But, these poor kinsfolk here on the spot, and that mere collateral, distant 
and wealthy ? , 

Who authorised you to weigh in your balance what the dead man owed to 
his distant relations, whom you don’t know ? 

But, father Bouin, that pile of letters from the legatee, which the departed 
never even took the trouble to open ? 

There is neither old box, nor date, nor letters, nor father Bouin, nor if, nor 
but, in the case. No one has any right to infringe the laws, to enter into the 
intention of the dead, or to dispose of other people’s property. If providence 
has resolved to chastise either the heir or the legatee or the testator,—we 


cannot tell which,—by the accidental preservation of the will, the will must 
remain.”’! 


Diderot the younger declaims against all this with his usual vehe- 
mence, while his brother the abbé defends the supremacy of law on 
the proper grounds that to evade or defy it in any given case is to 
open the door to the sophistries of all the knaves in the universe 
At this point a journeyman of the neighbourhood comes in with. 
new case of conscience. His wife has died after twenty years o1 
sickness; in these twenty years the cost of her illness has consumed 
all that he would otherwise have saved for the end of his days. But, 
as it happens, the marriage-portion that she brought him has lain 
untouched. By law this ought to go to her family. Equity, how- 
ever, seems to justify him in keeping what he might have spent if 
he had chosen. He consults the party round the fire. One bids 
him keep the money ; another forbids him; a third thinks it fair for 
him to repay himself the cost of his wife’s illness. Diderot’s father 


(1) Gur., v. 289, 
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cries out, that since on his own confession the seizure of the inherit- 
ance has brought him no comfort, he had better surrender it as 
speedily as possible, and eat, drink, sleep, work, and make himself 
happy s0. 


‘‘ Not I, cried the journeyman abruptly, I shall be off to Geneva. 

And dost thou think to leave remorse behind ? 

I can’t tell, but to Geneva I go. 

Go where thou wilt, there wilt thou find thy conscience. 

The hatter went away; his odd answer became the subject of our talk. We 
agreed that perhaps distance of place and time had the effect of weakening all 
the feelings more or less, and stifling the voice of conscience even in cases of 
downright crime. The assassin transported to the shores of China is too far off 
to perceive the corpse that he has left bleeding on the banks of the Seine. 

Remorse springs perhaps less from horror of self than from fear of others; 
less from shame for the deed, than from the blame and punishment that would 
attend its discovery. And what clandestine criminal is tranquil enough in his 
obscurity not to dread the treachery of some unforeseen circumstance, or the 
indiscretion of some thoughtless word? What certainty can he have that he 
will not disclose his secret in the delirium of fever, or in dreams? People 
will understand him if they are on the scene of the action, but those about him 
in China will have no key to his words.” 


Two other cases come up. Does the husband or wife who is the 
first to break the marriage compact, restore liberty to the other? 
Diderot answered affirmatively. The second case arose from a story 
that the abbé had been reading. A certain honest cobbler of Messina 
saw his country overrun by lawlessness. Each day was marked by a 
crime. Notorious assassins braved the public exasperation. Parents 
saw their daughters violated ; the industrious saw the fruits of their 
toil ravished from them by the monopolist or the fraudulent tax- 
gatherer. The judges were bribed, the innocent were afilicted, the 
guilty escaped unharmed. The cobbler meditating on these enormi- 
ties devised a plan of vengeance. He established a secret court of 
justice in his shop; he heard the evidence, gave a verdict, pro- 
nounced sentence, and went out into the street with his gun under 
his cloak to execute it. Justice done, he regained his stall, rejoicing 
as though he had slain a rabid dog. When some fifty criminals had 
thus met their doom, the viceroy offered a reward of two thousand 
crowns for information of the slayer, and swore on the altar that he 
should have full pardon if he gave himself up. The cobbler pre- 
sented himself, and spoke thus :—“ I have done what was your duty. 
Tis I who condemned and put to death the miscreants that you 
ought to have punished. Behold the proofs of their crimes. There 
you will see the judicial process which I observed. I was tempted 
to begin with yourself ; but I respected in your person the august 
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master whom you represent. My life is in your hands: dispose of it 
as you think right.” Well, cried the abbé, the cobbler, in spite 
of all his fine zeal for justice, was simply a murderer. Diderot pro- 
tested. His father decided that the abbé was right, and that the 
cobbler was an assassin. 

Nothing short of a transcript of the whole would convey a right 
idea of the dramatic ease of this delightful dialogue—its variety 
of illustration with unity of topic, the naturalness of movement, the 
pleasant lightness of touch. At its close the old man calls for his 
nightcap ; Diderot embraces him, and in bidding him good night 
whispers in his ear, “ Strictly speaking, father, there are no laws for 
the sage. All being open to exception, ’tis for him to judge the 
eases in which we ought to submit to them, or to throw them over.” 
“T should not be sorry,” his father answers, ‘‘if there were in the 
town one or two citizens like thee ; but nothing would induce me to 
live there, if they all thought in that way.” The conclusion is just, 
and Diderot might have verified it by the state of the higher society 
of his country at that very moment. One cause of the moral cor- 
ruption of France in the closing years of the old régime was 
undoubtedly the lax and shifting interpretations by which the Jesuit 
directors had softened the rigour of general moral principles. Many 
generations must necessarily elapse before a habit of loosely super- 
seding principles in individual cases produces widespread demoraliza- 
tion, but the result is inevitable, sooner or later; and this just in 
proportion as the principles are sound. The casuists practically con- 
structed a system for making the observance alike of the positive 
law and of the accepted ethical maxims flexible and conditional. 
The Diderot of the present dialogue takes the same attitude, but has 
the grace to leave the demonstration of its impropriety to his wise 
and benevolent sire. 


III. We shall presently see that Diderot did not shrink from apply- 
ing a vigorous doubt to some of the most solidly established principles 
of modern society. Let us meanwhile in passing notice that short piece 
of plangent irony, which did not appear until many years after his 
death (1798), and which he or some one else entitled, On the inconsis- 
tency of the Public Judgment on our Private Actions. This too is in 
the form of dialogue, bat the argument of the story is in its pith as 
follows. Desroches, first an abbé, then a lawyer, lastly a soldier, 
persuades a rich and handsome widow to marry him. She is aware 
of his previous gallantries, and warns him in very dramatic style 
before a solemn gathering of friends, that if he once wounds her by 
an infidelity, she will shut herself up and speedily die of grief. He 
makes such vows as most men would make under such circumstances ; 
he presses her hands ardently to his lips, bedews them with his 
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tears, and moves the whole company to sympathy with his own 
agitation. The scene is absurd enough, or seems so to us dull people 
of phlegmatic habit. Yet Diderot, even for us, redeems it by the 
fine remark :—“’Tis the effect of what is good and virtuous to leave 
a large assembly with only one thought and one soul. How all 
respect one another, love one another in such moments! For 
instance, how beautiful humanity is at the play! Ah, why must we 
part so quickly? Men are so good, so happy, when what is worthy 
unites all their suffrages, melts them, makes them one.”* For some 
time all went well, and our pair were the happiest of men and women. 
Then various assaults were made on the faithfulness of Desroches. 
He resisted them, until in endeavouring to serve a friend he was 
forced to sue for the good will of a lady with whom he had had 
passages of gallantry in his unregenerate days. The old intrigue 
was renewed. Letters of damning proof fell by ill hazard into his 
wife’s hands. She re-assembled her friends, denounced the culprit, 
and forthwith carried away her child to seek shelter with her aged 
mother. Desroches’s fervent remorse was unheeded, his letters were 
sent back unopened, he was denied the door. Presently, the aged 
mother died. Then the infant. Lastly, the wife herself. Now, 
says Diderot to his interlocutor, I pray you to turn your eyes to the 
public—that imbecile crowd that pronounces judgment on us, that 
disposes of our honour, that lifts us to the clouds or trails us 
through the mud. Opinion passed through every phase about 
Desroches. The shifting event is ever their single measure of praise 
and blame. <A fault which nobody thought more than venial, 
became gradually aggravated in their eyes by a succession of 
incidents which it was impossible for Desroches either to foresee or 
to prevent. At first opinion was on his side, and his wife was 
thought to have carried things with too high a hand. Then, after 
she had fallen ill, and her child had died, and her aged mother had 
passed away in the fulness of years, he began to be held answerable 
for all this sea of troubles. Why had not Desroches written to his 
wife, beset her doors, waylaid her as she went to church? He had, 
as matter of fact, done all these things, but the public did not know 
it. The important thing is, not to know, but to talk. Then, as it 
befel, his wife’s brother took Desroches’s place in his regiment ; 
there he was killed. More exclamations as to the misfortune of 
being connected with such a man. How was Desroches responsible 
for the death of his mother-in-law, already well stricken in years? 
How could he foresee that a hostile ball would pierce his brother-in- 
law in his first campaign? But his wife? He must bea barbarian, 
a monster, who had gradually pressed a poniard into the bosom of 
a divine woman, his wife, his benefactress, and then left her to die, 
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without showing the Jeast sign of interest or feeling. And all this, 
cries Diderot, for not knowing what was concealed from him, and 
what was unknown and unsuspected even by those who were daily 
about her! What presumption, what bad logic, what incoherence, 
what unjustified veering and vacillation in the public verdicts from 
beginning to end! 

Yet we feel that Diderot’s impetuous taunts fail to press to the root of 
the matter. Diderot excels in opening a subject; he places it in a 
new light; he furnishes telling concrete illustrations; he thoroughly 
disturbs and unsettles the medium of conventional association in which 
it has become fixed. But he does not leave the question readjusted. 
His mind was not of that quality which is slow to complain where it 
cannot explain; which does not quit a discussion without a calm and 
orderly review of the conditions that underlie the latest exhibition of 
human folly, shortsightedness, or injustice. The public condemna- 
tion of Desroches for consequences that were entirely strange to his 
one offence, was indefensible on grounds of strict logic. But then men 
have imagination as well as reason. Imagination is stronger than 
reason with most of them. Their imagination was touched by the 
series of disasters that followed Madame Desroches’s abandonment 
of her husband. They admit no plea of remoteness of damage, such as 
our courts admit. In a way that was loose and unreasonable, but still 
easily intelligible, the husband became associated with a sequel for 
which he was not really answerable. If the world’s conduct in such 
cases were accurately expressed, it would perhaps be found that 
people have really no intention to pronounce a judicial sentence ; 
they only mean that an individual’s associations have become dis- 
agreeable and doubtful to them. They may think proper to justify the 
grievously meagre definition of homo as animal rationale, by var- 
nishing their distaste with reasons; the true reason is that the 
presence of a Desroches disturbs their comfort by recalling question- 
able and disorderly circumstances. That this selfish and rough 
method many a time inflicts horrible cruelty is too certain, and those 
to whom the idea of conduct is serious and deep-reaching will not 
fall into it. A sensible man is aware of the difficulty of pronouncing 
wisely upon the conduct of others, especially where it turns upon the 
intricate and unknowable relations between a man and a woman. 
He will not, however, on that account break down the permanent 
safeguards, for the sake of leniency in a given case. A great enemy 
to indifference, a great friend to indulgence, said Turgot of himself; 
and perhaps it is what we should all do well to be able to say of 
ourselves. . 

Again, though these ironical exposures of the fatuity and reckless- 
ness and inconsistency of popular verdicts are wholesome enough in 
their degree in all societies, yet it has been, and still remains, a 
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defect of some of the greatest French writers to expect a fruit from 
such performances which they can never bear. In the long-run a 
great body of men and women is improved less by general outcry 
against its collective characteristics, than by the inculcation of 
broader views, higher motives, and sounder habits of judgment, 
in such a form as touches each man and woman individually. 
It is better to awaken in the individual a sense of responsibility 
for his own character, than to do anything, either by magnificent 
dithyrambs or penetrating satire, to dispose him to lay the blame on 
Society. Society is after all only a name for other people. An 
instructive contrast might be drawn between the method of French 
writers of genius, from Diderot down to that mighty master of our 
own day, Victor Hugo, in pouring fulminant denunciations upon 
Society, and the other method of our best English writers, from 
Milton down to Mill, in impressing new ideas on the Individual, and 
exacting a vigorous personal answer to the moral and spiritual call. 
One other remark may be worth making. It is characteristic of 
the immense Sociability of the eighteenth century, that when he saw 
Desroches sitting alone in the public room, receiving no answers to 
his questions, never addressed by any of those around him, avoided, 
coldly eyed, and morally proscribed, Diderot never thought of 
applying the artificial consolation of the stoic. He never dreamed 
of urging that expulsion from the society of friends was not a hard- 
ship, a true punishment, and a genuine evil. No one knew better 
than Diderot that a man should train himself to face the disapproba- 
tion of the world with steadfast brow and unflinching gaze; but he 
knew also that this is only done at great cost, and is only worth 
doing for clear and far-reaching objects. Life was real to Diderot, 
not in the modern canting sense of earnestness and making a 
million pounds sterling; but in the sense of being an agitated 
scene of living passion, interest, sympathy, struggle, delight, and 
woe, in which the graceful ascetic commonplaces of the writer and 
the preacher barely touch the actual conditions of human experience, 
or go near to softening the smart of chagrin, failure, mistake 
and sense of wrong, any more than the sweet music of the birds 
poised in air over a field of battle can still the rage and horror of the 
plain beneath. As was said by a good man, who certainly did not 
fail to try the experiment,—‘‘Speciosa quidem ista sunt, oblitaque 
rhetoricee et musice melle dulcedinis; tum tantum cum audiuntur 
oblectant. Sed miseris malorum altior sensus est. Itaque quum 
heec auribus insonare desierint, insitus animum moeror pregravat.”! 


- IV. We may close this chapter with a short account of the 

Supplement to Bougainville’s Travels, which was composed in 1772, 

and published twenty-four years later. The second title is, A 
(1) Boethius. 
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dialogue on the disadvantage of attaching moral ideas to certain physical 
actions which do not really comport with them. Those who believe that 
the ruling system of notions about marriage represents the last word 
that is to be said as to the relations between men and women, will 
turn away from Diderot’s dialogue with some impatience. Those, on 
the contrary, who hold that the present system is no more immovably 
fixed in ultimate laws of human nature, no more final, no more unim- 
provable, no more sacred, and no more indisputably successful, than any 
other set of social arrangements and the corresponding moral ideas, 
will find something to interest them, though, as it seems to the present 
writer, very little to instruct. Bougainville was the first Frenchman 
who sailed round the world. He did in 1766-9 what Captain 
Cook did about the same time. The narrative ‘of his expedition 
appeared in 1771, and the picture of life among the primitive people 
of the Southern Seas touched Diderot almost as deeply as if he had 
been Rousseau. As one says so often in this history of the intellec- 
tual preparation for the Revolution, the corruption and artificiality of 
Parisian society had the effect of colouring the world of primitive 
society with the very hues of paradise. Diderot was more free from 
this besetting weakness than any of- his contemporaries. He never 
fell into Voltaire’s fancy, which may also be traced in a more 
systematic French thinker nearer to our own time, that China was a 
land of philosophers. But he did not look very critically into the 
real conditions of life in the more rudimentary stages of development, 
and for the moment he committed the sociological anachronism of 
making the poor people of Otaheite into wise and benevolent patriots 
and sound reasoners. The literary merit of the dialogue is at least as 
striking as in any of the pieces of which we have already spoken. 
The realism of the scenes between the ship-chaplain and his friendly 
savage, with too kindly wife and daughters as kindly as either, is full 
of sweetness, simplicity, and a sort of pathos. A subject which easily 
takes on an air of grossness, and which Diderot sometimes handled 
very grossly indeed, is introduced with an idyllic grace that to the 
pure will hardly be other than pure. We have of course always to 
remember that Diderot is an author for grown-up people, as are the 
authors of the Bible or any other book that deals with more than the 
surface of human experience. Our English practice of excluding 
from literature subjects and references that are unfit for boys and 
girls, has something to recommend it, but it undeniably leads to a 
certain narrowness and thinness, and to some most nauseous hypocrisy. 
All subjects are evidently not to be discussed by all; and one result in 
our case is that some of the most important subjects in the world 
never receive any discussion whatever. 

The position which Diderot takes up in the present dialogue may 
be inferred from the following extract. The ship-chaplain has been 
explaining to the astonished Otaheitan the European usage of strict 
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monogamy, as the arrangement enjoined upon man by the Creator 
of the universe, and vigilantly guarded by the priest and the magis- 
trate. To which, Orou thus :— 


‘‘These singular precepts I find opposed to nature and contrary to reason. 
They are contrary to nature because they suppose that a being who thinks, 
feels, and is free, can be the property of a creature like itself. Dost thou not 
see that in thy land they have confounded the thing that has neither sensibility, 
nor thought, nor gesire, nor will; that one leaves, one takes, one keeps, one 
exchanges, without its suffering or complaining,—with a thing that is neither 
exchanged nor acquired, that has freedom, will, desire, that may give or may 
refuse itself for the moment; that complains and suffers; and that cannot 
become a mere article of commerce unless you forget its character and do 
violence to nature? And they are contrary to the general law of things. Can 
anything seem more senseless to thee, than a precept which proscribes the law 
of change that is within us; which commands a constancy that is impossible, 
and that violates the liberty of the male and the female, by chaining them 
together in perpetuity ; than are oaths of immutability, taken by two creatures 
of flesh, in the face of a sky that is not an instant the same, under vaults that 
threaten ruin, at the base of a rock crumbling to dust, at the foot of a tree that 
is splitting asunder? ... You may command what is opposed to nature, but 
you will not be obeyed. You will multiply evildoers and the unhappy by fear, 
by punishment, and by remorse ; you will deprave men’s consciences ; you will 
corrupt their minds; they will have lost the polar star of their pathway.” (223.) 


After this declamation he proceeds to put some practical questions 
to the embarrassed chaplain. Are young men in France always 
continent, and wives always true, and husbands never libertines ? 
The chaplain’s answers disclose the truth to the keen-eyed Orou :— 


‘* What a monstrous tissue is this thou art unfolding tome! And even now 
thou dost not tell me all; for as soon as men allow themselves to dispose at 
their own will of the ideas of what is just and unjust, to take away, or to impose 
an arbitrary character on things; to unite to actions or to separate from them the 
good and the evil, with no counsellor save caprice,—then come blame, accusa- 
tion, suspicion, tyranny, envy, jealousy, deception, chagrin, concealment, dissi- 
mulation, espionage, surprise, lies; daughters deceive their parents, wives their 
husbands, husbands their wives; young women, I don’t doubt, will smother 
their children; suspicious fathers will despise and neglect their children; 
mothers will leave them to the mercy of accident; and crime and debauchery 
will show themselves in every guise. I know all that as if I had lived among 
you. Itisso, because it must be so; and that society of thine, in spite of thy 
chief who vaunts its fine order, is nothing but a collection of hypocrites, who 
secretly trample the laws under foot; or of unfortunate wretches, who make 
themselves the instrument of their own punishment, by submitting to these 
laws; or of imbeciles, in whom prejudice has absolutely stifled the voice of 
nature.” (227.) 

The chaplain has the presence of mind to fall back upon the 
radical difficulty of all such solutions of the problem of family union 
as were practised in Otaheite, or urged by the philosophers in Paris, 
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or are timidly suggested in our own times in the rather droll-sounding 
form of marriages for terms of years with option of renewal. That 
difficulty is the disposal of the children which are the fruit of such 
unions. Orou rejoins to this argument by a very eloquent account 
how valuable, how sought after, how prized, is the woman who has 
her quiver full of them. His contempt for the condition of Europe 
grows more intense as he learns that the birth of a child among the 
bulk of the people of the west is rather a sorrow, a perplexity, a 
hardship, than a delight and ground of congratulation. 

The reader sees by this time that in the present dialogue Diderot 
is really criticising the most fundamental and complex arrangement. 
of our actual western society, from the point of view of an arbitrary 
and entirely fanciful naturalism. Rousseau never wrote anything 
more picturesque, nor anything more dangerous, nor more anarchic 
and superficially considered. It is true that Diderot at the close of the 
discussion, is careful to assert that while we denounce senseless laws, 
it is our duty to obey them until we have procured their reform. 
“ He who of his own private authority, infringes a bad law, authorises 
every one else to infringe good laws. There are fewer inconveniences 
in being mad with the mad, than in heing wise by one’sself. Let us 
say to ourselves, let us never cease to cry aloud, that people attach 
shame, chastisement, and infamy to acts that in themselves are 
innocent; but let us abstain from committing them, because shame, 
punishment, and infamy are the greatest of evils.” And we hear 
Diderot’s sincerest accents when he says, ‘“ Above all, one must be 
honest and true to a scruple with the fragile beings who cannot yield 
to our pleasures without renouncing the most precious advantages of 
society.’”* 

This, however, does not make the philosophical quality of the 
discussion any more satisfactory. Whatever changes may ultimately 
come about in the relations between men and women, we may at 
least be sure that such changes will be in a direction even still 
further away than the present conditions of marriage from anything 
like the naturalism of Diderot and the eighteenth-century school. 
Even if—what does not at present seem at all likely to happen—the 
idea of the family and the associated idea of private property should 
eventually be replaced by that form of communism which is to be 
seen at Oneida Creek, still the discipline of the appetites and affec- 
tions of sex will necessarily on such a system be not less, but far 
more, rigorous to nature than it is under prevailing western insti- 
tutions.? Orou would have been a thousand times more unhappy 

(1) Guv., ii. 249. 

(2) See Nordhotf’s Communistic Societies of the United States (London: Murray. 1875), 
pp. 259—93. This grave and most instructive book shows how modifiable are some of 


those facts of existing human character, which are vulgarly deemed to be ultimate and 
ineradicable. 
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among the Perfectionists under Mr. Noyes, than in Paris or London. 
We cannot pretend here to discuss the large group of momentous ques- 
tions involved, but we may make a short remark or two. One reason 
why the movement, if progressive, must be in the direction of greater 
subordination of appetite, is that all experience proves the position 
and moral worth of women, taking society as a whole, to be in pro- 
portion to the self-control of their male companions. Nobody 
doubts that man is instinctively polygamous. But the dignity and 
self-respect, and consequently the whole moral cultivation of women, 
depends on the suppression of this vagrant instinct. And there is 
no more important chapter in the history of civilisation than the 
record of the steps by which its violence has been gradually reduced. 

There is another side, we admit. The home, of which sentimental 
philosophers love to talk, is too often a ghastly failure. The conjugal 
union, so tender and elevating in its ideal, is in more cases than we 
usually care to recognise, the cruellest of bonds to the woman, the 
most harassing, deadening, spirit-breaking of all possible influences 
to the man. The purity of the family, so lovely and dear as it is, 
has still only been secured hitherto by retaining a vast and dolorous 
host of female outcasts. When Catholicism is praised for the addi- 
tions which it has made to the dignity of womanhood and the family, 
we have to set against that gain the frightful growth of this caste 
of poor creatures, upon whose heads, as upon the scapegoat of the 
Hebrew ordinance, we put all the iniquities of the children of the 
house, and all their transgressions in all their sins, and then banish 
them with maledictions into the foul outer wilderness and the land 
not inhabited. 

On this side there is much wholesome truth to be told, in the 
midst of the complacent social cant with which we are flooded. But 
Diderot does not help us. Nothing can possibly be gained by 
reducing the attraction of the sexes to its purely physical elements, 
and stripping it of all the moral associations which have gradually 
clustered round it, and acquired such force as in many cases among 
the highest types of mankind, to reduce the physical factor to a 
secondary place. Such a return to the nakedness of the brute 
must be retrograde. And Diderot, as it happened, was the writer 
who, before all others, habitually exalted the delightful and con- 
solatory sentiment of the family. Nobody felt more strongly the 
worth of domestic ties, when faithfully cherished. ‘It can only have 
been in a moment of elated paradox that he made one of the inter- 
locutors in the dialogue on Bougainville pronounce Constancy, 
“The poor vanity of two children who do not know themselves, and 
who are blinded by the intoxication of a moment to the instability 
of all that surrounds them:” and Fidelity, “The obstinacy and 
the punishment of a good man and a good woman :’’ and Jealousy, 
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“The passion of a miser; the unjust sentiment of man; the conse- 
quence of our false manners, and of a right of property extended 
over a feeling, willing, thinking, free creature.” * 

It is a curious example of the blindness which reaction against 
excess of ascetic doctrine bred in the eighteenth century, that 
Diderot should have failed to see that such sophisms as these are 
wholly destructive of that order and domestic piety to whose beauty 
he was always so keenly alive. It is curious, too, that he should 
have failed to recognise that the erection of constancy into a virtue 
would have been impossible, if it had not answered first to some 
inner want of human character at its best, and second, to some 
condition of fitness in society at its best. 

How is it, says one of the interlocutors, that the strongest, the 
sweetest, the most innocent of pleasures is become the most fruitful 
source of depravation and misfortune? This is indeed a question 
well worth asking. And it is comforting after the anarchy of the 
earlier part of the dialogue to find so comparatively sensible a line 
of argument taken in answer, as the following. This evil result has 
been brought about, he says, by the tyranny of man, who has converted 
the possession of woman into a property ; by manners and usages that 
have overburdened the conjugal union with superfluous conditions ; 
by the civil laws that have subjected marriage to an infinity of for- 
malities; by religious institutions, that have attached the name of 
vices and virtues to actions that are not susceptible of morality. 
If this means that human happiness will be increased by making the 
condition of the wife more independent in respect of property; by 
treating in public opinion separation between husband and wife as a 
transaction in itself perfectly natural and blameless, and often not 
only laudable, but a duty ; and by abolishing that barbarous iniquity 
and abomination called restitution of conjugal rights, then the 
speaker points to what has been justly described as the next great 
step in the improvement of society. If it means that we do wrong to 
invest with the most marked, serious, and unmistakable formality an 
act that brings human beings into existence, with uncounted results 
both to themselves and others who are as little responsible as they 
are for their appearance in the world, then the position is reck- 
lessly immoral, and it is, moreover, wholly repugnant to Diderot’s 
own better mind. 

Eprror. 
(1) Euw., ii. 243. 
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Tue time is rapidly approaching when the Government of this 
country can no longer refuse to deal with the magisterial question, 
but must face the difficulties implied by a real measure of reform. 
In the last few years the administration of justice has received a 
number of severe shocks, which have greatly damaged its reputation. 
When that is the case, abuses and defects are seen and magnified, 
while good qualities are quite forgotten. A chronic distrust of 
justice has arisen, which if exaggerated, has yet a real foundation 
in the existence of abuses both of law and administration, which it 
is incumbent on the Legislature to remove with as little delay as 
possible. We have already expressed our opinion that the Con- 
servative Government has now a remarkable opportunity for accom- 
plishing this object. A Bill introduced by Mr. Cross would be 
sure of the most respectful and favourable reception. If it did not 
accomplish everything we could desire, we might be confident that 
it would be a substantial and practical measure of reform, if the 
subject were dealt with in the same spirit which guided the Labour 
Law legislation. It might not be the occasion of large demonstra- 
tions, but it would be very popular. Perhaps none would welcome 
a wise reform more truly than the best and most enlightened 
members of the magistracy itself. In several ways the very remedies 
provided by Mr. Cross in his Labour Laws would, if extended to 
other matters, afford a substantial relief. 

The whole system of magisterial justice requires the most careful 
reconsideration and remodelling. This would, of course, be most 
satisfactorily done as a part of a Criminal Code; but there are 
reforms which might be instituted at once, which would do away 
with many anomalies and much injustice. Such, for example, is 
the evil of the costs of the magisterial investigation being inflicted as 
part of the punishment; that is to say, when a fine is inflicted, the 
person fined has generally to pay the costs besides. These are not a 
fixed quantity, but vary according to circumstances. A man who is 
fined for an offence committed a long way from the court, having to 
pay the witnesses’ expenses, is much more heavily punished than one 
who lives close by. Often the costs are out of all proportion to the 
fine, so that a just magistrate is obliged to take this into considera- 
tion when he inflicts the fine. Not only does the amount of punish- 
ment seem to be uncertain, but it gives an appearance of injustice 
in cases where there is none. Where the proper fine would be 21s., 
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the magistrate will sometimes apportion the fine so as to make the 
costs 16s. 6d. + fine, 4s. 6d.=21s. If the accused could not pay, and 
had to go to gaol for a month, he would inevitably regard the 4s. 6d. 
as the proper punishment, and 16s. 6d. as downright robbery, for 
inability to satisfy which he was sent to prison. And why does this 
extraordinary state of things continue in our criminal courts? Simply 
because there is no power of paying the costs in any other way. 
In the higher courts, all fees and expenses—of which, formerly, the 
officials used by law to rob the accused—are abolished. We have 
actually risen so far in the scale of progressive justice, that we now 
pay the expenses of the prisoner’s witnesses, under certain rather 
narrow and harsh conditions. To force the defendant to pay the costs 
is always unequal, and often very unjust, as a punishment; and if it 
be not regarded as a punishment, it can have no justification. It 
creates constant injustice and innumerable difficulties, and invariably 
arouses a misplaced sympathy with the accused. An alteration of 
this, coupled with a modification of the Small Penalties Act, which 
imposes terms of imprisonment out of all proportion to the fines 
inflicted, would remove a large amount of daily-felt injustice. We 
would ask whether the plan of sureties which Mr. Cross has put into 
the Employers and Workman’s Act, might not be used as an alter- 
native remedy in one-half of the cases in which fines are imposed ? 
All necessary costs of all criminal proceedings, with very few 
exceptions, ought to be paid by the country, there being power 
left to the tribunal to throw the costs on the prosecutor in the event 
of any abuse of the criminal process for private ends. We cannot 
but condemn the law as it now is, by which a man who cannot 
pay the costs, is at once sentenced to imprisonment. One of the 
requisite improvements which magistrates would most appreciate, 
is precisely that so well and clearly carried out by Mr. Cross’s 
Labour Laws, namely, the well-defined distinction between what is 
a civil and what is a criminal offence. Great confusion obtains in 
this respect, innumerable difficulties are created in law and in 
procedure, and injustice is the result. One of the very best and 
most efficient magistrates I know, insisted on this point as the 
most important reform that could be made. Several reforms 
of this kind might be introduced without delay, but it would 
be far more satisfactory if a few competent men were to be 
commissioned to reduce the whole magisterial law and procedure to 
a volume of small compass. But there is one condition of such an 
undertaking which it would require some firmness to adopt and carry 
through Parliament. It is the deliberate reduction of the number of 
criminal misdemeanours. One of the wisest steps Parliament could 
take would be carefully to wipe out one-half of that part of our 
criminal code; to leave some of these so-called offences without any 
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remedy ; in others to give a right of recovering civil damages, 
before justices of the peace or a county-court judge. If we open 
Mr. Oke’s “ Synopsis” and turn to the pages in which he has tabulated 
the offences over which magistrates now have summary jurisdiction, 
from page 230 to 797, we find an enormous list of offences which 
ought never to have been included in a criminal code; offences 
against the Companies’ Act, offences in respect of copyrights, gas, 
health, harbours, highways, hops, &c., &c. Among all these various 
offences are some, no doubt, which require penal repression ; generally 
the definition of the crime in such cases is extremely vague and 
bad ; but in the great bulk of these offences, there is no justification 
of their being made crimes. The only question is whether there 
should be a civil remedy, and if so, whether it should be by means 
of a fixed penalty to be recovered, or by an action for damages. There 
is even a strong opinion held by some that fining for drunkenness 
has done more harm than good. It does not appear to have dimi- 
nished drunkenness. It would perhaps be sufficient to leave disorderly 
behaviour, whether drunk or sober, to be repressed by fine. The 
whole subject is one of vast importance, because the result of all 
this fining, and going to gaol in default, is that gaol has become 
too common and too little deterrent. It has certainly come to pass 
that going to gaol is not now looked at in the light of an over- 
whelming and ruinous disgrace among large numbers of our country- 
men. We can and we ought to diminish the number of criminal 
offences. 

It must be remembered, that the penal law is a very bad method 
of stopping immoral conduct. It is chiefly to be used for the 
prevention of the great crimes and wrongs. Penal remedies to be 
effective require the support and approbation of public opinion. 
Where every little trespass and breach of duty is made criminal, 
there is no such support. Instead of disobedience to law arousing 
moral disapprobation, there is sympathy with the lawbreaker and 
disapproval of the law. There is a vast number of criminal 
offences which nobody thinks wrong. Who in the world thinks it 
wrong for a poor man not to take out a 10s. license to kill birds, or 
a £3 license to kill game? These kinds of criminal offences are 
openly scoffed at, and an informer would be looked upon as a base 
and malignant fellow. Penal remedies are in fact much less effi- 
cacious in the small every-day transactions. 

A very curious outcome of all this is that imprisonment has 
almost entirely ceased to be inflicted as a punishment for real 
crimes. Why? Because everybody goes to gaol for being ‘unable 
to pay the fine or the costs. No matter how small the crime, hard 
labour is given when it can be imposed by law. We have, in fact, 
lost imprisonment as a punishment; it is not regarded as a real 
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punishment unless hard labour is added.’ By largely reducing the 
number of these finable offences, by refusing to send so many people 
to gaol, imprisonment would become less common; many of the 
minor offences might be punished simply by imprisonment. Hard 
labour would be reserved for the more serious crimes, and so a very 
considerable reduction be made in the whole scale of punishment. 
We have mentioned these matters, not with any design of treating 
them exhaustively or thoroughly, but to bring home to our readers 
the vast importance of complete and systematic reform of the whole 
subject. The field is a very large one, and Government might, if 
it thought fit, select some of the most prominent and most easily 
remedied of these defects, for the purpose of a provisional bill, and 
then commit the systematic treatment of the subject to two or three 
men, whom it would be easy to select. Several reforms are indeed 
questions of principle, not of detail, which, as such, would demand 
discussion by the Legislature. One of the most important parts of 
our subject is the summary jurisdiction of magistrates, by which they 
are empowered to try criminal offences without a jury. This is 
quite distinct from their other functions, as those of the Preliminary 
Investigation, the importance of which is not generally understood, 
and which we shall explain: or those relating to local government, 
which ought to be, if they are not, quite distinct from the judicial 
functions. We do not propose to enter into so wide and important 
a subject, but only to guard ourselves against any implied con- 
demnation of the way in which that part of the magistrates’ work 
is now performed; and to express our deep conviction of the 
inestimable value of competent unpaid labour for the discharge 
both of judicial work, and of the duties appertaining to local 
government. Long ago Blackstone, in his Commentaries, spoke 
of the summary jurisdiction of the justices of the peace as “an 
institution designed professedly for the greater ease of the sub- 
ject, by doing him speedy justice and by not harassing the free- 
holders with frequent and troublesome attendances to try every 
minute offence. But it has of late been so far extended, as if a 
check be not timely given, to threaten the disuse of our admirable 
and truly English trial by jury.” Mr. Justice Crompton, who was 
one of the judges of the Queen’s Bench at the time of the passing of 
the Act which confers on that court extensive powers over justices 
in petty sessions, used to declare more than ten years ago that the 
extension of summary jurisdiction had then become a constitutional 
danger. Mr. Oke, in his “ Magisterial Synopsis,” says: “At the 
(1) Sometimes a power to inflict hard Jabour is given upon non-payment of the fine. 
A notable example of this is 24 & 25 Vict. cap. 99, sec. 23: any person who has in 
his possession, without lawful excuse, more than five pieces of counterfeit coin, shall be 
tried’summarily, shall forfeit the coin, and be liable to be fined forty shillings for every 


coin, and in default three months’ hard labour. 
VOL. XVIII. N.S. 3A 
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present day, however, the powers and duties of this honourable 
office, particularly with regard to county magistrates, have been 
most extensively and are yearly enlarged.” But it is not merely 
the enormous increase in quantity of summary powers that requires 
remedial laws; the chief evil consists in the character of those 
powers. First of all we insist that too large a power is possessed. 
Magistrates possess summary powers in cases that ought only to be 
tried before judge and jury. An aggravated assault upon a woman 
or child ought never to come within their jurisdiction. At present 
the magistrates have summary jurisdiction, as there is no option of 
trial by jury, and they have power to inflict six months’ hard labour. 
This excessive power is accompanied. by a more unjustifiable power 
to inflict a £20 fine. The present writer has known an instance in 
which three magistrates sentenced a man of superior position to a 
£20 fine for such an aggravated assault. Magistrates in some cases 
possess power of inflicting a year’s hard labour summarily. Three 
months and six months are, as a rule, the limits of the power. 
Assaults on constables under the Habitual Criminals Act six months’ 
hard labour, and if the offender has been previously convicted, nine 
months. Misdemeanours under the Merchant Shipping Act, six 
months. Where a crime is properly punished with three or six 
months’ hard labour, there is no objection to there being summary 
jurisdiction, provided the accused has the option of trial by jury. 
Why, for instance, should men charged with forgery or personation 
in respect of the Public Health Act, not have the option of trial by 
jury? We might cite infinite examples of this. But there remain 
a considerable number of summary offences which are positively 
astounding. For example, a constable ceasing to hold office, who does 
not forthwith deliver up his clothing to the chief constable—three 
months’ hard labour, there being no allegation of theft or intent to 
defraud. Under the Highway Act, a driver not keeping the proper 
side of the road, or not having a name on his waggon, is liable to 
a severe fine and hard labour in default. If the driver refuse to give 
his name, he may be apprehended without warrant and committed 
to prison for three months with hard labour. 

There are, however, other and still graver reasons for impartial 
inquiry into, and remedial law upon, this subject,—reasons which 
would seem to render it very difficult for Parliament to refuse an 
inquiry. Legislation has hitherto proceeded at random. Statute 
after statute has been passed, the effect of which is a serious en- 
croachment upon the most cherished of our national rights. Yet 
the House of Commons has never discussed the constitutional ques- 
tion of how far summary jurisdiction should take away the right of 
trial by jury. No attempt has been made to ascertain any principle, 
or lay down any practical rule which might serve as a constitutional 
safeguard. But in addition to this comes the still graver fact, that 
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in thus extending these extraordinary powers, the work has not been 
done uniformly or justly; on the contrary, such laws have dealt 
differently with the wealthy and middle classes on the one hand, and 
the poorer on the other. Very likely this has not been done intention- 
ally ; but the House of Commons can hardly refuse inquiry without 
incurring the stigma of perpetuating class legislation. It is not too 
much to say that if we examine the long list of offences over which 
there is summary jurisdiction, we find that the punishment is fine 
for the rich, imprisonment for the poor. Whereas if the offence is a 
serious one, it should rather be inverted, because a fine is no punish- 
ment to the wealthy ; it is a very serious punishment to the poor. 
These summary laws have never given magistrates power to inflict a 
heavy fine upon the wealthy. The fine is usually limited to ten or 
twenty pounds. Why should it not be proportional to the income ? 
There are hardly any offences which the wealthy can commit—if 
there are any—over which there is summary jurisdiction, where there 
is not power to fine. In most instances there is only power to fine. 
When there is power to imprison, it is not given to summary but to 
superior courts. The Merchant Shipping Act is a notable example ; 
it is always fine for the master, or owner, or captain—imprisonment 
only for sailors. Offences which apply exclusively to the rich—like 
frauds by trustees—are fenced round: with every kind of precautions, 
which would almost seem to be devised with a view to render the 
law ineffective, as is notoriously the case with the fraudulent trustee 
law. Our laws are full of these inequalities. The time, we believe, 
has come for the upper and middle classes of this country to insist 
on a complete and systematic reform of our criminal law, upon 
the basis of complete equality. This is precisely the equality to 
which it is possible to attain, and we believe that there is a suffi- 
ciently strong opinion to ensure the passing of reforms on these 
subjects, at a time of great national quiet,—the very time for the 
removal of such injustice. 

Apart from the systematic reconstruction of our criminal code, 
there is an immediate remedy, which might be passed by a one-clause 
Bill: namely, that wherever a sentence of imprisonment can be 
directly inflicted as punishment by a court of summary jurisdiction, 
the accused should have the option of trial by jury. Not the least 
remarkable part of Mr. Cross’s Labour Laws was that they con- 
stituted the first step backwards, in this very direction, by the 
Legislature from the policy which has hitherto prevailed of 
continually extending the summary jurisdiction of the magistrates. 
And it is satisfactory to think that this course should have 
been recommended by the Royal Commission and by the eminent 
judges who were members of it. Such a law has a great deal 
in its favour; its simplicity, the constitutional value of such a 
Tule, the fact that its adoption would afford a complete solution 

3A 
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of the difficulty, which otherwise will arise on the passing of each 
new statute. It may be said that the scheme would occasion an 
increase of the trials by jury; but if so, there would be also a corre- 
sponding decrease. Many offences that are now only tried by a 
superior court might be so disposed of. There are numbers of cases 
of forgery and false pretences—forgery of an order for the delivery 
of goods, where a woman presents a clumsy note—which are treated 
simply as thefts by the tribunals; or of burglary, as when a lad 
lifts the latch of a door in the night and steals something,— 
which at present come to the assizes. There are offences, moreover, 
which magistrates ought to be able to deal with at once, such 
as attempts to commit suicide. This mode of giving summary 
jurisdiction is now in force for a good many offences; larceny of 
goods under a certain value, which might be extended; certain cases 
of embezzlement, forgery, &c. It is an absurdity that there should 
be an option of trial by jury for the most trumpery larceny, and not 
for so serious a crime as an aggravated assault on a woman or child. 
We believe that a law like this would greatly simplify matters, it would 
enable a vast number of offences to be disposed of summarily, and 
above all, it would insure the removal from the magistrates’ juris- 
diction of all serious cases, where there was a local distrust of, or 
ill-feeling against, the magistrates. Therefore we urge the full 
extension of this principle, as the simple reform lying at the root of 
that systematic reform which we hope to see before many years 
elapse. The old language of our Great Charter is, “that no man 
shall be tried except by his peers and the law of the land.” All we 
have to do to render this our constitutional charter now as of old, is 
to write it down afresh in slightly modified terms, “that no man 
shall be tried and imprisoned, without his consent, except by his 
peers and the law of the land.” 

There is another very important judicial function, which magis- 
trates have to discharge, which increases as their summary jurisdic- 
tion diminishes. It is that of the preliminary investigation, which is 
quite as important, and requires judicial competency as much as the 
actual decision of summary cases. By law a magisterial investigation 
is not necessary. Any one can proceed to prosecute at once by pre- 
senting his bill of indictment to the grand jury. The magistrates 
are only obliged to investigate when the prosecutor brings the 
matter before them in the usual way. They have no power of 
initiative, except by expressing a private opinion to the police. This 
is true of the most serious crimes, even of murder. The only 
exceptions to this are certain crimes specified in the Vexatious 
Indictment Act, which makes several curious exceptions, as for 
instance, “indecent assault,” and the Court is bound to quash a true 
bill found by the grand jury, if there has not been a committal by a 
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justice of the peace, or an order for the prosecution under the 
signature of one of the superior judges. 

It used to be said by the magistrates, that as this was the state of 
the law, all that magistrates had to do in the case of the preliminary 
investigations was to see that a prima facie case was made out against 
the accused, for him to answer to before judge and jury. I regret to 
have heard, only the other day, similar language held by a very ex- 
perienced and able London stipendiary. The judges, however, have 
wisely and firmly adopted a more enlightened policy. We believe 
that we are fairly representing the judicial views when we say that 
they have regarded the preliminary investigation as of the utmost im- 
portance. If, as a body, the judges have looked unfavourably upon 
the proposal to establish a Court of Criminal Appeal upon the facts, 
if they have thought that the trial before judge and jury should be 
final, they have naturally been led to see that the more complete the 
preliminary trial is, the better for the final trial. They have, there- 
fore, I believe, consistently and constantly urged that the depositions 
should be as complete and as perfect a statement of the whole evidence 
of the case as possible, and that the magistrates should aim at this 
result, and not at a mere prima facie case to justify the committal. 
This is obviously just to the accused, who ought not to have evidence 
sprung upon him suddenly at the trial, which might have been pro- 
duced before the justices, and which he has no opportunity of answer- 
ing at the last hour. Of course, new evidence may turn up at the 
last moment. When this is the case the practice is often followed, but 
very often not followed, which was instituted by Sir Alexander Cock- 
burn when he prosecuted Palmer, of immediately supplying the 
accused with a copy of the evidence to be adduced. The Legislature 
has followed the lead of the judges in this respect, but only with 
very hesitating steps. Under certain conditions prisoners can get 
the costs for the attendance of their witnesses. But no provision is 
as yet made for investigating the prisoner’s story. Whether the 
public prosecutor’s bill of next session will do this or not remains to 
be seen. It will be unsatisfactory if it does not, because the worst 
part of our system of criminal justice is that not only the prisoner is 
not defended, and facts not elicited which ought to be before the Court, 
but that there are too often convictions without there having been any 
examination into, or any attempt to get at, or understand, the 
prisoner’s version of the affair. No doubt many judges wait patiently 
for some chance expression that may fall from the accused, but the 
result is often unsatisfactory and shocking to those who value a 
pure, wise, and enlightened system of justice. 

The next and perhaps the most important question is, Have the 
powers of summary jurisdiction, possessed by the magistrates, been 
abused ? It would have been well if this question could have been 
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answered by the Report of a Royal Commission specially empowered 
to inquire into the whole subject, as, indeed, has been suggested by 
the last three Trades Union Congresses. There is the strongest 
popular belief that there has been such abuse. Such a belief is in 
itself sufficient ground for inquiry. And besides, the constant cases of 
injustice which are reported, and the contemptuous terms in daily use 
of “ justices’ justice,” “the great unpaid,” constitute a corroboration 
supporting the demand for an inquiry into the way in which summary 
justice has been administered. It seems to amount to this, that while 
the country justices have exhibited the greatest incompetency, the 
London and some of the Northern stipendiaries have done parts of 
their work in the most admirable and efficient manner. The strictly 
legal part has been well done, and the same may be said of the civil 
or semi-criminal work. I should doubt whether the semi-criminal 
work, that comes before them could possibly be in better hands. 
But in the past five years there has been among the stipendiaries 
as well as among the unpaid magistrates a most extraordinary 
laxity with reference to crimes of violence, that well merits by itself a 
thorough investigation. It may be said that there has also been 
laxity in the superior tribunals, that the judges who have been 
crying out for the power to torture, have never used the powers they 
possess by law, and that the excess of violence now is due partly to 
that cause. Unquestionably there is a good deal of truth in this, but 
it in no way exonerates the stipendiaries for their leniency in this 
respect. Fines, or small sentences of imprisonment, have been con- 
stantly given, where the case ought to have gone to the superior 
tribunal. The fault has been too great leniency in punishing those 
cases on which they ought to adjudicate, and in more serious cases in 
not committing the prisoners to take their trial before the higher 
tribunal. There have been a large number of instances in which 
magistrates have assumed a jurisdiction not given them by law. For 
instance, cases of wounding, over which there is no power of summary 
jurisdiction, are sometimes disposed of summarily as mere assaults. 
The only recent inquiry that has taken place into the state of the 
courts of summary jurisdiction, namely, the Royal Commission on 
the Labour Laws, showed the stipendiaries in the best possible light, 
but revealed a most startling state of judicial administration by 
the country justices. We believe that the whole fault is not to be 
attributed to the magistrates: it is partly so, no doubt, but then 
functions have been thrown upon them which they ought never 
to have been called upon to discharge. Some of the most eminent 
judges have been known to declare that they would shrink from 
performing the function of jury as well as that of judge. And 
this is precisely what has been entrusted to untrained country 
gentlemen against the will of the accused. Besides this, their 
powers are too great, some of the processes are unjust in themselves, 
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there is no sufficient control or supervision of magistrates, and no 
sufficient direction as to the mode in which their duties are to be 
performed. 

The cure required is threefold: first, a complete revision of all 
those laws and processes relating to summary jurisdiction; secondly, 
much larger powers of control, supervision, and removal in the 
hands of the Home Secretary ; thirdly, a new system of appointment 
of magistrates. Hitherto there has only been removal for some 
very great scandal. Notorious incompetence is not sufficient to 
insure even reprimand. There have recently been instances of the 
most outrageous mal-administration of justice in boroughs continu- 
ing, without any steps being taken. This sort of thing does occur, 
without our ministers having power or will to punish such miscon- 
duct and crush it out vigorously. 

With reference to the system of appointment. At present the 
appointment of magistrates lies in the hands of the Lord Chancellor, 
after a recommendation from the lord-lieutenants of the county. It 
is not too much to say that these important appointments have been 
scandalously abused. Lord-lieutenants have for years deliberately 
sacrificed justice to their political and party views, and Lord 
Chancellors who have permitted these abuses to go on without real 
remedy, are deeply responsible. So strong is the pressure brought 
to bear upon the Chancellor, that political reasons are publicly said 
sometimes to have had weight even in the appointment of the 
superior judges, and no one in the House of Commons has asked for 
an inquiry into a matter which, if true, strikes at the root of our 
justice. 

No measure of reform can be satisfactory that does not face this 
difficulty, that there are a very considerable number of magistrates who 
are utterly unfit for the office. This is a political question for the 
ministry of the day. It would, however, seem to us that if an 
entirely fresh appointment of magistrates throughout the kingdom 
is too clean a sweep and too drastic a remedy for a Conservative 
ministry, a milder measure would be practicable and effective. We 
would suggest the following points: leaving all magistrates as they 
are, except those who have been guilty of notoriously scandalous 
administration and those who have failed to serve for some years; 
the creation of a select body of quorum magistrates for the purposes 
of summary jurisdiction—to be selected from the present magistrates, 
or from resident barristers or attorneys who have ceased to practise, 
or to be appointed as stipendiaries with fixed salary ; that the places 
at which summary trials can be held shall be diminished, and the 
court composed of two or more magistrates, of whom one shall be 
of the quorum; lastly, that every chairman of quarter sessions 
shall be a trained judge, and the senior quorum commissioner in the 
county. 
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Without entering minutely into or insisting on any of the prac- 
tical details, it is enough to say that some such scheme might 
now infuse fresh life and energy into our magistracy, coupled with 
reform of the laws, and with additional powers of supervising 
magistrates. We believe that such powers ought to be in the hands 
of the Home Secretary, as the minister of justice. The time may 
come when many will think it wise that there should be a complete 
separation of the legislative and administrative functions possessed 
by the Home Office. The more the latter are observed, the more 
will it appear that such a separation, and the creation of a Ministry 
of Justice, will be necessary for the adequate discharge of these 
duties, more especially if a more thorough supervision and control of 
the magistracy is required than is at present possible. The mere 
substitution of numbers of paid lawyers, instead of the present 
magistrates, would not be a reform, but a step from bad to worse. 
The control of magistrates is after all of greater importance than 
their qualification as lawyers. We do not mean that there should 
be a petty, harassing espionage; far from it; but a more general 
guidance in the larger aspects and duties of criminal justice. In 
former times this was done to some extent by the contact of the 
judges of assize on circuit with the grand jury and the magistrates. 
By the charge in court, and at the judicial dinner, the judges had 
to convey to the magistracy of the country not only rules and views 
respecting the administration of justice, but were even required to 
convey ministerial directions from the Government. The modern 
system, railways, newspapers, &c., have destroyed a portion of the 
judges’ influence. It requires to be replaced by a more systematic 
direction. Many of the least wise might dislike an efficient control, 
but magistrates must be taught that obedience to superiors is quite 
compatible with that independence which every judge ought to exhi- 
bit, and does not detract from the proper dignity of the judicial office. 

In conclusion, this paper is not put forward with any idea that the 
proposals are exhaustive or final. If we have expressed ourselves 
too confidently, it has been because the subject is very urgent, 
and because nothing impresses the character of urgency so much 
as the attempt, even feebly, to grapple at a solution. Our purpose 
is only to urge our countrymen on in this direction, because we 
are convinced that nothing can in these times be more important 
than removing all cause for dissatisfaction and discontent with regard 
to the administration of justice—that by the removal of imperfections 
and abuses, and by stimulating thought and action on the subject, 
men will become more conscious of the value of our system of 
justice, more eager to co-operate with its administrators, better 
citizens in a more orderly and well-developed state. 


Henry Crompton. 











BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 
Cuaptrer XLVII. 


THE REFUSAL OF HIM. 


Passtnc from one scene of excitement to another, Cecilia was per- 
fectly steeled for her bitter task; and having done that which 
separated her a sphere’s distance from Beauchamp, she was cold, 
inaccessible to the face of him who had swayed her on flood and ebb 
so long, incapable of tender pity, even for herself. All she could feel 
was a harsh joy to have struck off her tyrant’s fetters, with a deter- 
mination to cherish it passionately lest she should presently be hating 
herself: for the shadow of such a possibility fell within the narrow 
circle of her strung sensations. But for the moment her delusion 
reached to the idea that she had escaped from him into freedom, 
when she said, “It is too late.” Those words were the sum and 
voice of her long term of endurance. She said them hurriedly, 
almost in a whisper, in the manner of one changing a theme of con- 
versation for subjects happier and livelier, though none followed. 

The silence bore back on her a suspicion of a faint reproachfulness 
in the words; and perhaps they carried a poetical tone, still more 
distasteful. 

“You have been listening to tales of me,” said Beauchamp. 

“ Nevil, we can always be friends, the best of friends.” 

“Were you astonished at my asking you for your hand? You 
said ‘mine?’ as if you wondered. You have known my feelings for 
you. Can you deny that? I have reckoned on yours—too long ? 
But not falsely ? No, hear me out. The truth is, I cannot lose you. 
And don’t look so resolute. Overlook little wounds: I was never 
indifferent to you. How could I be—with eyes in my head? The 
colonel is opposed to me of course: he will learn to understand me 
better: but you and I! we cannot be mere friends. It’s like day- 
light blotted out—or the eyes gone blind:—Too late? Can you 
repeat it? I tried to warn you before you left England: I should 
have written a letter to put you on your guard against my enemies: 
—TI find I have some: but a letter is sure to stumble ; I should have 
been obliged to tell you that I do not stand on my defence; and I 
thought I should see you the next day. You went: and not a word 
for me! You gave me nochance. If you have no confidence in me 
I must bear it. I may say the story is false. With your hand in 
mine I would swear it.” 

“ Let it be forgotten,” said Cecilia, surprised and shaken to think 
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that her situation required further explanations; fascinated and 


unnerved by simply hearing him. ‘ We are now—we are walking 
away from the house.”’ 


“Do you object to a walk with me?” 

She did not answer. 

They had crossed the garden plot and were at the gate of the park 
leading to the western wood. Beauchamp swung the gate open. He 
cast a look at the clouds coming up from the south-west in folds of 
grey and silver. 

“ Like the day of our drive into Bevisham !—without the storm 
behind,” he said, and doated on her soft shut lips, and the mild sun- 
rays of her hair in sunless light. ‘‘ There are flowers that grow only 
in certain valleys, and your home is Mount Laurels, whatever your 
fancy may be for Italy. You colour the whole region for me. 
When you were absent, you were here. I called here six times, and 
walked and talked with you.”’ 

Cecilia set her face to the garden. Her heart had entered ona 
course of heavy thumping, like a sapper in the mine. 

Pain was not unwelcome to her, but this threatened weakness. 

What plain words could she use? If Mr. Tuckham had been 
away from the house she would have found it easier to speak of her 
engagement; she knew not why. Or if the imperative communica- 
tion could have been delivered in Italian or French, she was as little 
able to say why it would have slipped from her tongue without a 
critic shudder to arrest it. She was cold enough to revolve the 
words: betrothed, affianced, plighted : and reject them, pretty words 
as they are. The alternative, “I am engaged,” was intolerable. 
She imagined herself uttering it to Nevil Beauchamp, and dropping 
tothe ground in shame. Between the vulgarity of romantic language, 
and the baldness of commonplace, it seemed to her that our English 
gives us no choice; that we cannot be dignified in simplicity. And 
for some reason, feminine and remote, she now detested her ‘ hand’ 
so much as to be unable to bring herself to the metonymic mention 
of it. The lady’s difficulty was peculiar to sweet natures that have 
no great warmth of passion; it can only be indicated. Like others 
of the kind, it is traceable to the most delicate of sentiments, and to 
the flattest :—for Mr. Blackburn Tuckham’s figure was (she thought 
of it with no personal objection) not of the graceful order, neither 
cavalierly nor kingly ; and imagining herself to say, “I am engaged,” 
and he suddenly appearing on the field, Cecilia’s whole mind was 
shocked : in so marked a way did he contrast with Beauchamp. 

This was the effect of Beauchamp’s latest words on her. He had 
disarmed her anger. 

“We must have a walk to-day,” he said commandingly, but it had 
stolen into him that he and she were not walking on the same bank 
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of the river, though they were side by side : a chill water ran between 
them. As in other days, there hung her hand: but not to be taken. 
Incredible as it was, the icy sense of his having lost her benumbed 
him. Her beautiful face and beautiful tall figure, so familiar to him 
that they were like a possession, protested in his favour while they 
snatched her from him all the distance of the words ‘ too late.’ 

“ Will you not give me one half-hour ? ” 

“T am engaged,” Cecilia plunged and extricated herself, “I am 
engaged to walk with Mr. Austin and papa.” 

Beauchamp tossed his head. Something induced him to speak of 
Mr. Tuckham. “The colonel has discovered his Tory young man! 
It’s an object as incomprehensible to me as a Tory working-man. I 
suppose I must take it that they exist. As for Blackburn Tuckham, 
I have nothing against him. He’s an honourable fellow enough, and 
would govern Great Britain as men of that rich middle-class rule 
their wives—with a strict regard for ostensible humanity and what 
the law allows them. His manners have improved. Your cousin 
Mary seems to like him: it struck me when I saw them together. 
Cecilia! one half-hour! You refuse me: you have not heard me. 
You will not say too late.” 

“Nevil, I have said it finally. I have no longer the right to 
conceive it unsaid.” 

“So we speak! It’s the language of indolence, temper, faint 
hearts. ‘Too late’ has no meaning. Turn back with me to the 
park. I offer you my whole heart; I love you. There’s no woman 
living who could be to me the wife you would be. I’m like your 
male nightingale that you told me of: I must have my mate to sing 
to—that is, work for and live for; and she must not delay too long. 
Did J? Pardon me if you think I did. You have known I love you. 
I have been distracted by things that kept me from thinking of 
myself and my wishes: and love’s a selfish business while . . . while 
one has work in hand. It’s clear I can’t do two things at a time— 
make love and carry on my task-work. I have been idle for weeks. 
I believed you were mine and wanted no lovemaking. There’s no 
folly in that, if you understand me at all. As for vanity about 
women, I’ve outlived it. In comparison with you I’m poor, I know :— 
you look distressed, but one has to allude to it :—I admit that wealth 
would help me. To see wealth supporting the cause of the people 
for once would—but you say, too late! Well, I don’t renounce you 
till I see you giving your hand to a man who’s not myself. You 
have been offended: groundlessly, on my honour! You are the 
woman of all women in the world to hold me fast in faith and pride 
in you. It’s useless to look icy: you feel what I say.” 

“Nevil, I feel grief, and beg you to cease IT am.... 
It is—” 
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“¢Too late’ has not a rag of meaning, Cecilia! I love your 
name. I love this too: this is mine, and no one can rob me of it.” 

He drew forth a golden locket and showed her a curl of her hair. 

Crimsoning, she said instantly: “ Language of the kind I used is 
open to misconstruction, I fear. I have not even the right to listen 
tote. “PO Se ss You ask me for what I have it no longer 
in my power to give. I am engaged.” 

The shot rang through him and partly stunned him; but incre- 
dulity made a mocking effort to sustain him. The greater wounds 


do not immediately convince us of our fate, though we may be 
conscious that we have been hit. 

“Engaged in earnest ?” said he. 

“Yes.” 

“ Of your free- will?” 

“Yes.” 

Her father stepped out on the terrace, from one of the open 
windows, trailing a newspaper like a pocket handkerchief. Cecilia 
threaded the flower-beds to meet him. 


‘“‘Here’s an accident to one of our ironclads,’’ he called to Beau- 
champ. 


“ Lives lost, sir ?”’ 

“No, thank heaven! but, upon my word, it’s a warning. Read 
the telegram ; it’s the Hastings. If these are our defences, at a cost 
of half a million of money, each of them, the sooner we look to our 
land forces the better.” 

“The Shop will not be considered safe! ”’ said Beauchamp, taking 
in the telegram at a glance. ‘ Peppel’s a first-rate officer too: she 
couldn’t have had a better captain. Ship seriously damaged! ” 

He handed back the paper to the colonel. 

Cecilia expected him to say that he had foreseen such an event. 

He said nothing; and with a singular contraction of the heart she 
recollected how he had denounced our system of preparing mainly 
for the defensive in war, on a day when they stood together in the 
park, watching the slow passage of that very ship, the Hastings, 
along the broad water, distant below them. The ‘swarms of swift 
vessels of attack,’ she recollected particularly, and ‘ small wasps and 
rams under mighty steam-power, that he used to harp on when 
declaring that England must be known for the assailant in war: she 
was to ‘ray out’ her worrying fleets. ‘The defensive is perilous 
policy in war:’ he had said it. She recollected also her childish 
ridicule of his excess of emphasis: he certainly had foresight. 

Mr. Austin and Mr. Tuckham came strolling in conversation 
round the house to the terrace. Beauchamp bowed to the former, 
nodded to the latter, scrutinising him after he had done so, as if the 
flash of a thought were in his mind. Tuckham’s radiant aspect pos- 
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sibly excited it: “Congratulate me!” was the honest outcry of his 
face and frame. He was as overflowingly rosy as a victorious can- 
didate at the hustings commencing a speech. Cecilia laid her hand 
on an urn, in dread of the next words from either of the persons 
present. Her father put an arm in hers, and leaned on her. She 
gazed at. her chamber window above, wishing to be wafted thither 
to her seclusion within. The trembling limbs of physical irresolute- 
ness was a new experience to her. 

“ Anything else in the paper, colonel? I’ve not seen it to-day,” 
said Beauchamp, for the sake of speaking. 

“No, I don’t think there’s anything,” Colonel Halkett replied. 
“Our diplomatists haven’t been shining much: that’s not our 
forte.” 

“No: it’s our field for younger sons.” 

“TIsit? Ah! There’s an expedition against the hill-tribes in 
India, and we’re such a peaceful nation, eh? We look as if we were 
in for a complication with China.” 

“ Well, sir, we must sell our opium.” 

“Of course we must. There’s a man writing about surrendering 
Gibraltar ! ”’ 

“ T’m afraid we can’t do that.” 

“But where do you draw the line?” quoth Tuckham, very sus- 
ceptible to a sneer at the colonel, and entirely ignorant of the cir- 
cumstances attending Beauchamp’s position before him. ‘You 
defend the Chinaman ; and it’s questionable if his case is as good as 
the Spaniard’s.”’ 

“The Chinaman has a case against our traders. Gibraltar con- 
cerns our imperial policy.” 

“ As to the case against the English merchants, the Chinaman is 
for shutting up his millions of acres of productive land, and the 
action of commerce is merely a declaration of a universal public 
right, to which all States must submit.” 

“‘Immorality brings its punishment, be sure of that. Some day 
we shall have enough of China. As to the Rock, I know the argu- 
ment; I may be wrong. I’ve had the habit of regarding it as neces- 
sary to our naval supremacy.” 

“Come! there we agree.” 

“‘Tt’s not so certain.” 

“The counter-argument, I call treason. 

“Well,” said Beauchamp, “there’s a broad policy, and a narrow. 
There’s the Spanish view of the matter—if you are for peace and 
harmony and disarmament.” 

“Tm not.” 

“Then strengthen your forces.” 

‘Not a bit of it!” 
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“Then bully the feeble and truckle to the strong ; consent to be 
hated till you have to stand your ground.” 

“Talk !” 

“It seems to me logical.” 

“ That’s the French notion—c’est lodgique !” 

Tuckham’s pronunciation caused Cecilia to level her eyes at him 
passingly. 

“By the way,” said Colonel Halkett, “there are lots of horrors in 
the paper to-day: wife kickings, and starvations—oh, dear me! 
and the murder of a woman : two columns to that.” 

“That, the Tory reaction is responsible for!” said Tuckham, 
rather by way of a joke than a challenge. 

Beauchamp accepted it asa challenge. Much to the benevolent 
amusement of Mr. Austin and Colonel Halkett, he charged the 
responsibility of every crime committed in the country, and every 
condition of misery, upon the party which declined to move in 
advance, and which therefore apologised for the perpetuation of 
knavery, villany, brutality, injustice, and foul dealing. 

“Stick to your laws and systems and institutions, and so long as 
you won’t stir to amend them, I hold you accountable for that long 
newspaper list daily.” 

He said this with a visible fire of conviction. 

Tuckham stood bursting at the monstrousness of such a state- 
ment. 

He condensed his indignant rejoinder to: ‘‘ Madness can’t go 
farther! ” 

“There’s an idea in it,” said Mr. Austin. 

“It’s an idea foaming at the mouth, then!” 

“ Ferhaps it has no worse fault than that of not marching parallel 
with the truth,” said Mr. Austin smiling. “The party accusing 
in those terms .... what do you say, Captain Beauchamp ?— 
supposing us to be pleading before a tribunal ?” 

Beauchamp admitted as much as that he had made the case 
gigantic, though he stuck to his charge against the Tory party. 
And moreover: the Tories—and the old Whigs, now Liberals, 
ranked under the heading of Tories—those Tories possessing and 
representing the wealth of the country, yet had not started one 
respectable journal that a lady could read through without offence to 
her, or a gentleman without disgust! If there was not one English 
newspaper in existence independent of circulation and advertise- 
ments, and of the tricks to win them, the Tories were answerable 
for the vacancy. They, being the rich who, if they chose, could 
set an example to our Press by subscribing to maintain a journal 
superior to the flattering of vile appetites—‘“all that nauseous 
matter,” Beauchamp stretched his finger at the sheets Colonel 
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Halkett was holding, and which he had not read—“ those Tories,” 
he bowed to the colonel, “I’m afraid I must say you, sir, are answer- 
able for it.” 

“T am very well satisfied with my paper,” said the colonel. 

Beauchamp sighed to himself. ‘We choose to be satisfied,” he 
said. His pure and mighty Dawn was in his thoughts: the 
unborn light of a day denied to earth ! 

One of the doctors of Bevisham, visiting a sick maid of the house, 
trotted up the terrace to make his report to her master of the state 
of her health. He hoped to pull her through with the aid of high 
feeding. He alluded cursorily to a young girl living on the out- 
skirts of the town, whom he had been called in to see at the 
eleventh hour, and had lost, owing to the lowering of his patient 
from a prescription of a vegetable diet by a certain Dr. Shrapnel. 

That ever-explosive name precipitated Beauchamp to the front rank 
of the defence. 

“J happen to be staying with Dr. Shrapnel,” he observed. . “I 
don’t eat meat there because he doesn’t, and I am certain I take no 
harm by avoiding it. I think vegetarianism a humaner system, and 
hope it may be wise. I should like to see the poor practising it, for 
their own sakes ; and I have half an opinion that it would be good for 
the rich—if we are to condemn gluttony.” 

“Ah? Captain Beauchamp!” the doctor bowed to him. “ But 
my case was one of poor blood requiring to be strengthened. The 
girl was allowed to sink so low that stimulants were ineffective 
when I stepped in. There’s the point. It’s all very well while you 
are in health. You may do without meat till your system demands 
the stimulant, or else—as with this poor girl! And, indeed, 
Captain Beauchamp, if I may venture the remark—TI had the pleasure 
of seeing you during the last election in our town—and if I may be 
so bold, I should venture to hint that the avoidance of animal food— 
to judge by appearances—has not been quite wholesome for you.” 

Eyes were turned on Beauchamp. 


Cuarter XLVIII. 


IN THE HEART OF CECILIA: AND OF THE TRIAL AWAITING THE 
EARL OF ROMFREY. 


Crcit1a softly dropped her father’s arm, and went into the house. 
The exceeding pallor of Beauchamp’s face haunted her in her room. 
She heard the controversy proceeding below, and an exclamation of 
Blackburn Tuckham’s: “ Immorality of meat eating? What non- 
sense are they up to now?” 
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Beauchamp was inaudible, save in a word or two. As usual, he 
was the solitary minority. 

But how mournfully changed he was! She had not noticed it, 
agitated by her own emotions as she had been, and at one time three 
parts frozen. He was the ghost of the Nevil Beauchamp who had 
sprung on the deck of the Esperanza out of Lieutenant Wilmore’s 
boat, that sunny breezy day which was the bright first chapter of 
her new life—of her late life, as it seemed to her now, for she was 
dead to it, and another creature, the coldest of the women of earth. 
She felt sensibly cold, coveted warmth, flung a shawl on her 
shoulders, and sat in a corner of her room, hidden and shivering 
beside the open window, till long after the gentlemen had ceased to 
speak. 

How much he must have suffered of late! The room she had 
looked to as a refuge from Nevil was now her stronghold against 
the man whom she had incredibly accepted. She remained there, 
the victim of a heart malady, under the term of headache. Feeling 
entrapped, she considered that she must have been encircled and 
betrayed. She looked back on herself as a giddy figure falling into 
a pit: and in the pit she lay. 

And how vile to have suspected of unfaithfulness and sordid- 
ness the generous and steadfast man of earth! He never aban- 
doned a. common friendship. His love of his country was love still, 
whatever the form it had taken. His childlike reliance on effort and 
outspeaking, for which men laughed at him, was beautiful. 

“Where am I?” she cried amid her melting images of him, all 
dominated by his wan features. She was bound fast, imprisoned 
and a slave. Even Mr. Austin had conspired against him: for only 
she read Nevil justly. His defence of Dr. Shrapnel filled her with 
an envy that no longer maligned the object of it, but was humble, 
and like the desire of the sick to creep into sunshine. 

The only worthy thing she could think of doing was (it must be 
mentioned for a revelation of her fallen state, and, moreover, she was 
not lusty of health at the moment) to abjure meat. The body loathed 
it, and consequently the mind of the invalided lady shrank away 
in horror of the bleeding joints, and the increasingly fierce scramble 
of Christian souls for the dismembered animals: she saw the in- 
nocent pasturing beasts, she saw the act of slaughter. She had 
actually sweeping before her sight a spectacle of the ludicrous- 
terrific, in the shape of an entire community pursuing countless 
herds of poor scampering animal life for blood: she, meanwhile, 
with Nevil and Dr. Shrapnel, stood apart contemning. For whoso 
would not partake of flesh in this kingdom of roast beef must be of 
the sparse number of Nevil’s execrated minority in politics. 

The example will show that she touched the borders of delirium. 
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Physically, the doctor pronounces her bilious. She was in earnest 
so far as to send down to the library for medical books and books 
upon diet. These, however, did not plead for the beasts. They 
treated the subject without question of man’s taking that which he 
has conquered. Poets and philosophers did the same. Again she 
beheld Nevil Beauchamp solitary in the adverse rank to the world ; 
—to his countrymen especially. But that it was no material cause 
which had wasted his cheeks and lined his forehead, she was sure: 
and to starve with him, to embark with him in his little boat on the 
seas he whipped to frenzy, would have been a dream of bliss, had she 
dared to contemplate herself in a dream as his companion. 

It was not to be thought of. 

No: but this was, and to be thought of seriously : Cecilia had said 
to herself for consolation that Beauchamp was no spiritual guide ; 
he had her heart within her to plead for him, and the reflection 
came to her, like a bubble up from the heart, that most of our 
spiritual guides neglect the root to trim the flower: and thence, 
turning sharply on herself, she obtained a sudden view of her allure- 
ment and her sin in worshipping herself, and recognised that the 
aim at an ideal life closely approaches to self-worship ; to which the 
lady was woman and artist enough to have had no objection, but: 
that therein visibly she discerned the retributive vain longings, in 
the guise of high individual superiority and distinction, that had 
thwarted her with Nevil Beauchamp, never permitting her to love 
single-mindedly or whole-heartedly, but always in reclaiming her 
rights and sighing for the loss of her ideal; adoring her own image, 
in fact, when she pretended to cherish, and regret that she could not 
sufficiently cherish, the finer elements of nature. What was this. 
ideal she had complained of losing? It was a broken mirror: she 
could think of it in no other form. 

Dr. Shrapnel’s ‘ Ego-Ego” yelped and gave chase to her through 
the pure beatitudes of her earlier days down to her present regrets. 
It hunted all the saints in the calendar till their haloes topsided on 
their heads—her favourite St. Francis of Assisi excepted. 

The doctor was called up from Bevisham next day, and pro- 
nounced her bilious. He was humorous over Captain Beauchamp,, 
who had gone to the parents of the dead girl, and gathered the in- 
formation that they were a consumptive family, to vindicate Dr. 
Shrapnel. ‘The very family to require strong nourishment,” said 
the doctor. 

Cecilia did not rest in her sickroom before, hunting through one 
book and another, she had found arguments on the contrary side; a 
waste of labour that heaped oppression on her chest, as with the 
world’s weight. Apparently one had only to be in Beauchamp’s 
track to experience that. She horrified her father by asking ques- 
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tions about consumption. Homeopathy, hydropathy—the revolu- 
tionaries of medicine attracted her. Blackburn Tuckham, a model 
for an elected lover who is not beloved, promised to procure all sorts. 
of treatises for her: no man could have been so deferential to a 
diseased mind. Beyond calling her by her Christian name, he did 
nothing to distress her with the broad aspect of their new relations 
together. He and Mr. Austin departed from Mount Laurels, leaving 
her to sink into an agreeable stupor, like one deposited on a mud- 
bank after buffeting the waves. She learnt that her father had 
seen Captain Baskelett, and remembered, marvelling, how her 
personal dread of an interview, that threatened to compromise her 
ideal of her feminine and peculiar dignity, had assisted to pre- 
cipitate her where she now lay helpless, almost inanimate. 

She was unaware of the passage of time save when her father 
spoke of a marriage-day. It told her that she lived and was 
moving. The fear of death is not stronger in us, nor the desire to 
put it off, than Cecilia’s shunning of such a day. The naming of it 
numbed her blood like a snake-bite. Yet she openly acknowledged 
her engagement; and, happily for Tuckham, his visits, both in 
London and at Mount Laurels, were few and short, and he inflicted 
no foretaste of her coming subjection to him to alarm her. 

Under her air of calm abstraction she watched him rigorously for 
some sign of his ownership that should tempt her to revolt from her 
pledge, or at least dream of breaking loose: the dream would have 
sufficed. He was never intrusive, never pressing. He did not vex, 
because he absolutely trusted to the noble loyalty which made her 
admit to herself that she belonged irrevocably to him, while her 
thoughts were upcn Beauchamp. With a respectful gravity he sub- 
mitted to her perusal a collection of treatises on diet, classed pro. and 
con., and paged and pencil-marked to simplify her study of the ques- 
tion. They sketched in company; she played music to him, he read 
poetry to her, and read it well. He seemed to feel the beauty of it 
sensitively, as she did critically. In other days the positions were 
reversed. He invariably talked of Beauchamp with kindness, 
deploring only that he should be squandering his money on work- 
men’s halls and other hazy projects down in Bevisham. 

“ Lydiard tells me he has a very sound idea of the value of money, 
and has actually made money by cattle breeding; but he has flung 
ten thousand pounds on a single building outside the town, and he’ll 
have to endow it to support it—a club to educate Radicals. The 
fact is, he wants to jam the business of two or three centuries into a 
lifetime. These men of their so-called progress are like the 
majority of religious minds : they can’t believe without seeing and 
touching. That is to say, they don’t believe in the abstract at all, 
but they go to work blindly by agitating, and proselytising, and 
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persecuting to get together a mass they can believe in. You see it 
in their way of arguing; it’s half done with the fist. Lydiard tells 
me he left him last in a horrible despondency about progress! Ha! 
ha!. Beauchamp’s no Radical. He hasn’t forgiven the Countess of 
Romfrey for marrying above her rank. He may be a bit of a 
Republican : but really in this country Republicans are fighting 
with the shadow of an old hat and a cockhorse. I beg to state that 
I have a reverence for constituted authority: I speak of what those 
fellows are contending with.” 

“Right,” said Colonel Halkett. “But ‘the shadow of an old 
hat and a cockhorse:’ what does that mean ?”’ 

“ That’s what our Republicans are hitting at, sir.” 

“ Ah! so; yes,” quoth the colonel. “And I say this to Nevil 
Beauchamp, that what we’ve grown up well with, powerfully with, 
it’s base ingratitude and dangerous folly to throw over.” 

He blamed Beauchamp for ingratitude to the countess, who had, 
he affirmed of his own knowledge, married Lord Romfrey to protect 
Beauchamp’s interests. 

A curious comment on this allegation was furnished by the 
announcement of the earl’s expectation of a son and heir. The earl 
wrote to Colonel Halkett from Romfrey Castle, inviting him to come 
and spend some time there. 

“ Now that’s brave news!” the colonel exclaimed. 

He proposed a cruise round by the Cornish coast to the Severn, 
and so to Romfrey, to squeeze the old lord’s hand and congratulate 
him with all his heart. Cecilia was glad to acquiesce, for an expe- 
dition of any description was a lull in the storm that hummed about 
her ears in the peace of home, where her father would perpetually 
speak of the day to be fixed. Sailing the sea on a cruise was like 
the gazing at wonderful colours of a western sky: an oblivion of 
earthly dates and obligations. What mattered it that there were 
gales in August ? She loved the sea, and the stinging salt spray, 
and circling gull and plunging gannct, the sun on the waves, and the 
torn cloud. The revelling, libertine open sea wedded her to Beau- 
champ in that veiled cold spiritual manner shé could muse on as a 
circumstance out of her life. 

Fair companies of racing yachts were left behind. The gales of 
August mattered frightfully to poor Blackburn Tuckham, who was 
to be dropped at a town in South Wales, and descended greenish to 
his cabin as soon’as they had crashed on the first wall-waves of the 
chalk-race, a throw beyond the peaked cliffs edged with cormorants, 
and were really tasting sea. Cecilia reclined on deck, wrapped in 
shawl and waterproof. As the Alpine climber claims the upper air, 
she had the wild sea to herself through her love of it; quite to 
herself. It was delicious to look round and ahead, and the perturba- 
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tion was just enough to preserve her from thoughts too deep inward 
in a scene where the ghost of Nevil was abroad. 

The hard dry gale increased. Her father, stretched beside her, 
drew her attention to a small cutter flying under reefed top-sail and 
storm-jib on the Esperanza’s weather bow—a gallant boat carefully 
handled. She watched it with some anxiety, but the Esperanza was 
bound for a Devon bay, and bore away from the black Dorsetshire 
headland, leaving the little cutter to run into haven if she pleased. 
The passing her was no event.—In a representation of the common 
events befalling us in these times, upon an appreciation of which this 
history depends, one turns at whiles a languishing glance toward the 
vast potential mood, pluperfect tense. For Nevil Beauchamp was on 
board the cutter, steering her, with Dr. Shrapnel and Lydiard in the 
well, and if an accident had happened to cutter or schooner, what 
else might not have happened? Cecilia gathered it from Mrs. 
Wardour-Devereux, whom, to her surprise and pleasure, she found 
at Romfrey Castle. Her friend Louise received a letter from Mr. 
Lydiard, containing a literary amateur seaman’s log of a cruise of a 
fifteen-ton cutter in a gale, and a pure literary sketch of Beauchamp 
standing drenched at the helm from five in the morning up to nine 
at night, munching a biscuit for nourishment. The beautiful widow 
prepared the way for what was very soon to be publicly known by 
reading out this passage of her correspondent’s letter in the break- 
fast room. 

“Yes, the fellow’s a sailor!” said Lord Romfrey. 

The countess rose from her chair and walked out. 

“Now, was that abuse of the fellow?” the old lord asked Colonel 
Halkett. ‘TI said he was a sailor, I said nothing else. He is a 
sailor, and he’s fit for nothing else, and no ship will he get unless 
he bends his neck: never’s nearer it.” 

He hesitated a moment, and went after his wife. 

Cecilia sat with the countess, in the afternoon, at a window over- 


looking the swelling woods of Romfrey. She praised the loveliness 
of the view. 


‘“‘It is fire to me,” said Rosamund. 

Cecilia looked at her, startled. Rosamund said no more. 

She was an excellent hostess, nevertheless, unpretending and 
simple in company; and only when it chanced that Beauchamp’s 
name was mentioned did she cast that quick supplicating nervous 
glance at the earl, with a shadow of an elevation of her shoulders, as 
if in apprehension of mordant pain. 

We will make no mystery about it. I would I could. Those 
happy tales of mystery are as much my envy as the popular 
narratives of the deeds of bread and cheese people, for they both 
create a tideway in the attentive mind; the mysterious pricking our 
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credulous flesh to creep, the familiar urging our obese imagination 
to constitutional exercise. And oh, the refreshment there is in 
dealing with characters either contemptibly beneath us or super- 
naturally above! My way is like a Rhone island in the summer 
drought, stony, unattractive and difficult between the two forceful 
streams of the unreal and the over-real, which delight mankind— 
honour to the conjurors! My people conquer nothing, win none; 
they are actual, yet uncommon. It is the clockwork of the brain 
that they are directed to set in motion, and—poor troop of actors to 
vacant benches!—-the conscience residing in thoughtfulness which 
they would appeal to; and if you are there impervious to them, we 
are lost: back I go to my wilderness, where, as you perceive, I have 
contracted the habit of listening to my own voice more than is 
good. 

The burden of a child in her bosom had come upon Rosamund 
with the visage of the Angel of Death fronting her in her. path. 
She believed that she would die; but like much that we call belief, 
there was a kernel of doubt in it, which was lively when her frame 
was enlivened, and she then thought of the giving birth to this 
unloved child, which was to disinherit the man she loved, in whose 
interest solely (so she could presume to think, because it had been 
her motive reason) she had married the earl. She had no wish to be 
a mother; but that prospect, and the dread attaching to it at her 
time of life, she could have submitted to for Lord Romfrey’s sake. 
It struck her like a scoffer’s blow that she, the one woman on earth 
loving Nevil, should have become the instrument for dispossessing 
him. The revulsion of her feelings enlightened her so far as te 
suggest, without enabling her to fathom him, that instead of having 
cleverly swayed Lord Romfrey, she had been his dupe, or a blind 
accomplice; and though she was too humane a woman to think of 
punishing him, she had so much to forgive that the trifles daily and 
at any instant added to the load, flushed her resentment, like fresh 
lights showing new features and gigantic outlines. Nevil’s loss of 
Cecilia she had anticipated ; she had heard of it when she was lying 
in physical and mental apathy at Steynham. Lord Romfrey had 
repeated to her the nature of his replies to the searching parental 
questions of Colonel Halkett, and having foreseen it all, and what 
was more, foretold it, she was not aroused from her torpor. Latterly, 
with the return of her natural strength, she had shown herself 
incapable of hearing her husband speak of Nevil; nor was the earl 
tardy in taking the hint to spare the mother of his child allusions 
that vexed her. Now and then they occurred perforce. The 
presence of Cecilia exasperated Rosamund’s peculiar sensitiveness. 
It required Louise Wardour-Devereux’s apologies and interpretations 
to account for what appeared to Cecilia strangely ill-conditioned, if 
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not insane, in Lady Romfrey’s behaviour. The most astonishing 
thing to hear was that Lady Romfrey had paid Mrs. Devereux a 
visit at her Surrey house unexpectedly one Sunday in the London 
season, for the purpose, as it became evident, of meeting Mr. Black- 
burn Tuckham: and how she could have known that Mr. Tuckham 
would be there, Mrs. Devereux could not tell, for it was, Louise 
assured Cecilia, purely by chance that he and Mr. Lydiard were 
present: but the countess obtained an interview with him alone, and 
Mr. Tuckham came from it declaring it to have been more terrible 
than any he had ever been called upon to endure. The object of the 
countess was to persuade him to renounce his bride. 

Louise replied to the natural inquiry—‘ Upon what plea?” witha 
significant evasiveness. She put her arms round Cecilia’s neck: “I 
trust you are not unhappy. You will get no release from him.” 

“T am not unhappy,” said Cecilia, musically clear to convince her 
friend. 

She was indeed glad to feel the stout chains of her anchor 
restraining her when Lady Romfrey talked of Nevil; they were like 
the safety of marriage without the dreaded ceremony, and with 
solitude to let her weep. Bound thus to a weaker man than 
Blackburn Tuckham, though he had been more warmly esteemed, 
her fancy would have drifted away over the deeps, perhaps her 
cherished loyalty would have drowned in her tears—for Lady 
Romfrey tasked it very severely: but he from whom she could 
hope for no release, gave her some of the firmness which her nature 
craved in this trial. 

From saying quietly to her: “I thought once you loved him,” 
when alluding to Nevil, Lady Romfrey passed to mournful exclama- 
tions, and by degrees on to direct entreaties. She related the 
whole story of Renée in England, and appeared distressed with a 
desperate wonderment at Cecilia’s mildness after hearing it.. Her 
hearer would have imagined that she had no moral sense, if it had 
not been so perceptible that the poor lady’s mind was distempered 
on the one subject of Nevil Beauchamp. Cecilia’s high conception 
of duty, wherein she was a peerless flower of our English civilisation, 
was incommunicable: she could practise, not explain it. She bowed 
to Lady Romfrey’s praises of Nevil, suffered her hands to be wrung, 
her heart to be touched, all but an avowal of her love of him to be 
wrested from her, and not the less did she retain her cold resolu- 
tion to marry to please her father and fulfil her pledge. In truth it 
was too late to speak of Renée to her now. It did not beseem 
Cecilia to remember that she had ever been a victim of jealousy ; 
and while confessing to many errors, because she felt them, and 
gained a necessary strength for them—in the comfort of the con- 
sciousness of pain, for example, which she sorely needed, that the 
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pain in her own breast might deaden her to Nevil’s—jealousy, the 
meanest of the errors of a lofty soul, yielded no extract beyond the 
bare humiliation proper to it: so she discarded the recollection of 
the passion which had wrought the mischief. Since we cannot 
have a peerless flower of civilisation without artificial aid, it may be 
understood how it was that Cecilia could extinguish some lights in 
her mind and kindle others, and wherefore what it was not natural 
for her to do, she did. She had, briefly, a certain control of herself. 

Our common readings in the fictitious romances which mark out 
a plot and measure their characters to fit into it, had made Rosa- 
mund hopeful of the effect of that story of Renée. A wooden young 
woman, or a galvanised (sweet to the writer, either of them, as to 
the reader—so movable they are!) would have seen her busi- 
ness at this point, and have glided melting to reconciliation and the 
chamber where romantic fiction ends joyously. Rosamund had 
counted on it. 

She looked intently at Cecilia. ‘‘He is ruined, wasted, ill, 
unloved ; he has lost you—I am the cause!” she cried in a convul- 
sion of grief, 

“Dear Lady Romfrey!” Cecilia would have consoled her. 
“There is nothing to lead us to suppose that Nevil is unwell, and 
you are not to blame for anything: how can you be?” 

“I spoke falsely of Dr. Shrapnel, I am the cause. It lies on me; 
it pursues me. Let me give to the poor as I may, and feel for the 
poor, as I do, to get nearer to Nevil-—I cannot have peace! His 
heart has turned from me. He despises me. If I had spoken to 
Lord Romfrey at Steynham, as he commanded me, you and he— 
Oh! cowardice: he is right, cowardice is the chief evil in the world. 
He is ill; he is desperately ill ; he will die.” 

“Have you heard he is very ill, Lady Romfrey ? ” 

“No! no!” Rosamund exclaimed ; “it is by not hearing that I 
know it!” 

With the assistance of Louise Devereux, Cecilia gradually 
awakened to what was going on in the house. There had been a 
correspondence between Miss Denham and the countess. Letters 
from Bevisham had suddenly ceased. Presumably the earl had 
stopped them: and if so it must have been for a tragic reason. 

Cecilia hinted some blame of Lord Romfrey to her father. 

He pressed her hand and said: “You don’t know what that man 
suffers. Romfrey is fond of Nevil too, but he must guard his wife ; 
and the fact is Nevil is down with fever. It’s in the papers now; he 
may be able to conceal it, and I hope he will. There’ll be a crisis, 
and then he can tell her good news—a little illness and all right 
now! Of course,” the colonel continued buoyantly, “ Nevil will 
recover; he’s a tough, wiry young fellow, but poor Romfrey’s fears 
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are natural enough about the countess. Her mind seems to be 
haunted by the doctor there—Shrapnel, I mean ; and she’s excitable 
to a degree that threatens the worst—in case of any accident in 
Bevisham.” 

“Ts it not a kind of cowardice to conceal it ?”’ Cecilia suggested. 

“Tt saves her from fretting,” said the Colonel. 

“But she is fretting! If Lord Romfrey would confide in her 
and trust to her courage, papa, it would be best.” 

Colonel Halkett thought that Lord Romfrey was the judge. 

Cecilia wished. to leave a place where this visible torture of a 
human soul was proceeding, and to no purpose. She pointed out to 
her father, by a variety of signs, that Lady Romfrey either knew or 
suspected the state of affairs in Bevisham, and repeated her remarks 
upon Nevil’s illness. But Colonel Halkett was restrained from 
departing by the earl’s constant request to him to stay. Old friend- 
ship demanded it of him. He began to share his daughter’s feelings 
at the sight of Lady Romfrey. She was outwardly patient and 
submissive ; by nature she was a strong healthy woman; and she 
attended to all her husband’s prescriptions for the regulating of her 
habits, walked with him, lay down for the afternoon’s rest, appeared 
amused when he laboured to that effect, and did her utmost to 
subdue the worm devouring her heart: but the hours of the delivery 
of the letter-post were fatal to her. Her woeful: “No letter for 
me!” was piteous. When that was heard no longer, her silence 
and famished gaze chilled Cecilia. At night Rosamund eyed her 
husband expressionlessly, with her head leaning back in her chair, 
to the sorrow of the ladies beholding her. Ultimately the contagion 
of her settled misery took hold of Cecilia. Colonel Halkett was 
induced by his daughter and Mrs. Devereux to endeavour to combat 
a system that threatened consequences worse than those it was 
planned to avert. He by this time was aware of the serious 
character of the malady which had prostrated Nevil. Lord 
Romfrey had directed his own medical man to go down to Bevisham, 
and Dr. Gannet’s report of Nevil was grave. The colonel made 
light of it to his daughter, after the fashion he condemned in Lord 
Romfrey, to whom however he spoke earnestly of the necessity for 
partially taking his wife into his confidence: to the extent of letting 
her know that a slight fever was running its course with Nevil. 

“That will be no slight fever in my wife’s blood,”’ said the earl. 
“‘T stand to weather the cape or run to wreck, and it won’t do to be 
taking in reefs on a lee-shore. You don’t see what frets her, colonel. 
For years she has been bent on Nevil’s marriage. It’s off: but if 
you catch Cecilia by the hand and bring her to us—I swear she 
loves the fellow !—that’s the medicine for my wife. Say: will you 


do it? Tell Lady Romfrey it shall be done. We shall stand 
upright again ! ”’ 








IN THE HEART OF CECILIA. 


“T’m afraid that’s impossible, Romfrey,” said the colonel. 

“Play at it, then! Let her think it. You’re helping me treat 
an invalid. Colonel! my old friend! You save my house and 
name if you do that. It’s a hand round a candle in a burst of wind. 
There’s Nevil dragged by a woman into one of their reeking hovels— 
so that Miss Denham at Shrapnel’s writes to Lady Romfrey—because 
the woman’s drunken husband voted for him at the election, and was 
kicked out of employment, and fell upon the gin-bottle, and the 
brats of the den died starving, and the man sickened of a fever ; 
and Nevil goes in and sits with him! Out of that tangle of folly is 
my house to be struck down? It looks as if the fellow with his 
infernal ‘humanity,’ were the bad genius of an old nurse’s tale. 
He’s a good fellow, colonel, he means well. This fever will cure 
him, they say it sobers like blood-letting. He’s a gallant fellow ; 
you know that. He fought to the skeleton in our last big war. 
On my soul, I believe he’s good for a husband. Frenchwoman or 
not, that affair’s over. He shall have Steynham and Holdesbury. 
Can I say more? Now Colonel, you go in to the countess. Grasp 
my hand. Give me that help, and God bless you! You light up 
my old days. She’s a noble woman: I would not change her 
against the best in the land. She has this craze about Nevil. I 
suppose she’ll never get over it. But there it is: and we must feed 
her with the spoon.” 

Colonel Halkett argued stutteringly with the powerful man: 
“Tt’s the truth she ought to hear, Romfrey ; indeed it is, if you'll 
believe me. It’s his life she is fearing for. She knows half.” 

“She knows positively nothing, colonel. Miss Denham’s first 
letter spoke of the fellow’s having headaches, and staggering. He 
was out on a cruise, and saw your schooner pass, and put into some 
port, and began falling right and left, and they got him back to 
Shrapnel’s: and here it is—that if you go to him you'll save him, 
and if you go to my wife you'll save her: and there you have it: 
and I ask my old friend—I beg him to go to them both.” 

“But you can’t surely expect me to force my daughter’s inclina- 
tions, my dear Romfrey ?” 

“ Cecilia loves the fellow !” 

“She is engaged to Mr. Tuckham.”’ 

“ T’ll see the man Tuckham.”’ 

“ Really, my dear lord!” 

“Play at it, Halkett, play at it! Tide us over this! Talk to 
her: hint it and nod it. We have to round November. I could 
strangle the world till that month’s past. You'll own,” he added 
mildly after his thunder, “I’m not much of the despot Nevil calls 
me. She has not a wish I don’t supply. I’m at her beck, and every- 
thing that’s mine. She’s a brave good woman. I don’t complain. 
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TI run my chance. But if we lose the child—good-night! Boy or 
girl—boy !” 

Lord Romfrey flung an arm up. The child of his old age lived 
for him already: he gave it all the life he had. This miracle, this 
young son springing up on an earth decaying and dark, absorbed 
him. This reviver of his ancient line must not be lost. Perish every 
consideration to avert it! He was ready to fear, love, or hate ter- 
ribly, according to the prospects of his child. 

Colonel Halkett was obliged to enter into a consultation, of a 
shadowy sort, with his daughter, whose only advice was that they 
should leave the castle. The penetrable gloom there, and the grow- 
ing apprehension concerning the countess and Nevil, tore her to 
pieces. Even if she could have conspired with the earl to hoodwink 
his wife, her strong sense told her it would be fruitless, besides base. 
Father and daughter had to make the stand against Lord Romfrey. 
He saw their departure from the castle gates, and kissed his hand to 
Cecilia, courteously, without a smile. 

“He may well praise the countess, papa,” said Cecilia, while they 
were looking back at the castle and the moveless flag that hung in 
folds by the mast above it. ‘She has given me her promise to avoid 
questioning him and to accept his view of her duty. She said to me 
that if Nevil should die, she... .” 


Cecilia herself broke down, and gave way to sobs in her father’s 
arms. 


CuHarrer X LIX. 
A FABRIC OF BARONIAL DESPOTISM CRUMBLES. 


THE earl’s precautions did duty night and day in all the avenues 
leading to the castle and his wife’s apartments ; and he could believe 
that he had undertaken as good a defence as the mountain guarding 
the fertile vale from storms: but him the elements pelted heavily. 
Letters from acquaintances of Nevil, from old shipmates and from 
queer political admirers and opponents, hailed on him; things not 
to be frigidly read were related of the fellow. 

Lord Romfrey’s faith in the power of constitution to beat disease 
battled sturdily with the daily reports of his physician and friends, 
whom he had directed to visit the cottage on the common outside 
Bevisham, and with Miss Denham’s intercepted letters to the 
countess. Still he had to calculate on the various injuries Nevil had 
done to his constitution, which had made of him another sort of man 
for a struggle of life and death than when he stood like a riddled 
flag through the war. That latest freak of the fellow’s, the abandon- 
ment of our natural and wholesome sustenance in animal food, was 
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to be taken in the reckoning. Dr. Gannet did not allude to it; the 
Bevisham doctor did; and the earl meditated with a fury of wrath 
on the dismal chance that such a folly as this of one old vegetable 
idiot influencing a younger noodle, might strike his House to the 
dust. 

His watch over his wife had grown mechanical: he failed to 
observe that her voice was missing. She rarely spoke. He lost the 
art of observing himself: the wrinkling up and dropping of his 
brows became his habitual language. So long as he had not to meet 
inquiries or face tears, he enjoyed the sense of security. He never 
quitted his wife save to walk to the southern park lodge, where 
letters and telegrams were piled awaiting him; and she was for- 
bidden to take the air on the castle terrace without his being beside 
her, lest a whisper, some accident of the kind that donkeys who nod 
over their drowsy nose-length-ahead precautions call fatality, should 
rouse her to suspect, and in a turn of the hand undo his labour: for 
the race was getting terrible: Death had not yet stepped out of that 
evil chamber in Dr. Shrapnel’s cottage to aim his javelin at the 
bosom containing the prized young life to come, but, like the smoke 
of waxing fire, he shadowed forth his presence in wreaths blacker 
and thicker day by day: and Everard Romfrey knew that the 
hideous beast of darkness had only to spring up and pass his guard 
to deal a blow to his House the direr from all he supposed himself to 
have gained by masking it hitherto. The young life he looked to for 
renewal swallowed him: he partly lost human feeling for his wife in 
the tremendous watch and strain to hurry her as a vessel round the 
dangerous headland. He was oblivious that his eyebrows talked, 
that his head was bent low, that his mouth was shut, and that where 
a doubt has been sown, silence and such signs are like revelations in 
black night to the spirit of a woman who loves. 

One morning after breakfast Rosamund hung on his arm, eyeing 
him neither questioningly nor invitingly, but long. He kissed her 
forehead. She clung to him and closed her eyes, showing him a face 
of slumber, like a mask of the dead. 

Mrs. Devereux was present. Cecilia had entreated her to stay 
with Lady Romfrey. She stole away, for the time had come which 
any close observer of the countess must have expected. 

The earl lifted his wife, and carried her to her sitting-room. A 
sunless weltering September day whipped the window-panes and 
brought the roar of the beaten woods to her ears. He was booted 
and gaitered for his customary walk to the park lodge, and as he 
bent a knee beside her, she murmured: ‘ Don’t wait ; return soon.’’ 

He placed a cord attached to the bellrope within her reach. This 
utter love of Nevil Beauchamp was beyond his comprehension, but 
there it was, and he had to submit to it and manwuvre. His letters 
and telegrams told the daily tale. ‘ He’s better,” said the earl, 
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preparing himself to answer what his wife’s look had warned him 
would come. 

She was an image of peace, in the same posture on the couch 
where he had left her, when he returned. She did not open her 
eyes, but felt about for his hand, and touching it, she seemed to 
weigh the fingers. 

At last she said: ‘The fever should be at its height.” 

“Why, my dear brave girl, what ails you?” said he. 

“Ignorance.” 

She raised her eyelids. His head was bent down over her, like a 
raven’s watching, a picture of gravest vigilance. 

Her bosom rose and sank. “ What has Miss Denham written 
to-day ?” 

“To-day ?”’ he asked her gently. 

“T shall bear it,” she answered. ‘You were my master before 
you were my husband. I bear anything you think is good for my 
government. Only, my ignorance is fever ; I share Nevil’s.” 

“Have you been to my desk at all?” 

“No. Iread your eyes and your hands: I have been living on 
them. To-day I find that I have not gained by it, as I hoped I 
should. Ignorance kills me. I really have courage to bear to hear 
—just at this moment I have.” 

“‘There’s no bad news, my love,” said the earl. 

“ High fever, is it?” 

“The usual fever. Gannet’s with him. I sent for Gannet to go 
there, to satisfy you.” 

“ Nevil is not dead ?”’ 

“Lord! ma’am, my dear soul!” 

“ He is alive ? ” 

“Quite : certainly alive ; as much alive as I am; only going a 
little faster, as fellows do in the jumps of a fever. The best doctor 
in England is by his bed. He’s doing fairly. You should have let 
me know you were fretting, my Rosamund.” 

“T did not wish to tempt you to lie, my dear lord.” 

“Well, there are times when a woman .. . . as you are: but 
you’re a brave woman, a strong heart, and my wife. You want 
some one to sit with you, don’t you? Louise Devereux is a pleasant 
person, but you wantamantoamuse you. I’d have sent for Stukely, 
but you want a serious man, I fancy.” 

So much had the earl been thrown out of his plan for protecting 
his wife, that he felt helpless, and hinted at the aids and comforts of 
religion. He had not rejected the official Church, and regarding it 
now as in alliance with great Houses, he considered that its minis- 
ters might also be useful to the troubled women of noble families. 
He offered, if she pleased, to call in the rector to sit with her—the 
bishop of the diocese, if she liked. 
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“But just as you like, my love,” he added. ‘You know you 
have to avoid fretting. I’ve heard my sisters talk of the parson 
doing them good off and on about the time of their being brought to 
bed. He elevated their minds, they said. I’m sure I’ve no objec- 
tion. If he can doctor the minds of women he’s got a profession 
worth something.” 

Rosamund smothered an outcry. ‘You mean that Nevil is past 
hope! ” 

“Not if he’s got a fair half of our blood in him. And Richard 
Beauchamp gave the fellow good stock. He has about the best 
blood in England. That’s not saying much when they’ve taken to 
breed as they build—stuff to keep the plasterers at work; devil a 
thought of posterity !”’ 

“There I see you and Nevil one, my dear lord,” said Rosamund. 
“ You think of those that are to follow us. Talk to me of him. Do 
not say, ‘the fellow.’ Say ‘ Nevil.’? No, no; call him ‘the fellow.’ 
He was alive and well when you used to say it. But smile kindly, 
as if he made you love him down in your heart, in spite of you. We 
have both known that love, and that opposition to him ; not liking 
his ideas, yet liking him so; we were obliged to laugh—TI have seen 
you! as love does laugh! If I am not crying over his grave, 
Everard? Oh!” 

The earl smoothed her forehead. All her suspicions were 
rekindled. “Truth! truth! give me truth. Let me know what 
world I am in!” 

‘‘ My dear, a ship’s not lost because she’s caught in a squall; nor 
a man buffeting the waves for an hour. He’s all right; he keeps 
up.” 

“He is delirious? I ask you—I have fancied I heard him.” 

Lord Romfrey puffed from his nostrils: but in affecting to blow 
to the winds her foolish woman’s wildness of fancy, his mind rested 
on Nevil, and he said: ‘Poor boy! It seems he’s chattering hun- 
dreds to the minute.” 

His wife’s looks alarmed him after he had said it, and he was for 
toning it and modifying it, when she gasped to him to help her to 
her feet; and standing up she exclaimed: ‘‘Oh, heaven! now I hear 
you; now I know he lives. See how much better it is for me to 
know the real truth. It takes me to his bedside. Ignorance and 
suspense have been poison. I have been washed about like a dead 
body. Let me read all my letters now. Nothing will harm me 
now. You will do your best for me, my husband, will you not?” 
She tore at her dress at her throat for coolness, panting and 
smiling. “For me—us—yours—ours! Give me my letters, 
lunch with me, and start for Bevisham. Now you see how good it 
is for me to hear the very truth, you will give me your own report, 
and I shall absolutely trust in it, and go down with it if its 
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false! But you see I am perfectly strong for the truth. It 
must be you or I to go. I burn to go; but your going will satisfy 
me. If you look on him, I look. I feel as if I had been nailed down 
in a coffin, and have got fresh air. I pledge you my word, sir, my 
honour, my dear husband, that I will think first of my duty. I 
know it would be Nevil’s wish. He has not quite forgiven me—he 
thought me ambitious—ah! stop: he said that the birth of our 
child would give him greater happiness than he had known for 
years: he begged me to persuade you to call a boy Nevil Beau- 
champ, and a girl Renée. He has never believed in his own long 
living.” 

Rosamund refreshed her lord’s heart by smiling archly as she 
said: “The boy to be educated to take the side of the people, of 
course! The girl is to learn a profession.” 

“Ha! bless the fellow!” Lord Romfrey interjected. ‘“ Well, I 
might go there for an hour. Promise me, no fretting! You have 
hollows in your cheeks, and your underlip hangs: I don’t like it. 
I haven’t seen that before.” 

“We do not see clearly when we are trying to deceive,” said 
Rosamund. “My letters! my letters!” 

Lord Romfrey went to fetch them. They were intact in his desk. 
His wife, then, had actually been reading the facts through a wall! 
For he was convinced of Mrs. Devereux’s fidelity, as well as of the 
colonel’s and Cecilia’s. He was not a man to be disobeyed: nor was 
his wife the woman to court or to acquiesce in trifling acts of dis- 
obedience to him. He received the impression, consequently, that 
this matter of the visit to Nevil was one in which the poor loving 
soul might be allowed to guide him, singular as the intensity of her 
love of Nevil Beauchamp was, considering that they were not of 
kindred blood. 


He endeavoured to tone her mind for the sadder items in Miss 
Denham’s letters. 

“Qh!” said Rosamund, “what if I shed the ‘screaming eye- 
drops,’ as you call them? They will not hurt me, but relieve. I 
was sure I should some day envy that girl! If he dies she will have 
nursed him and had the last of him.” 

“‘ He’s not going to die!” said Everard powerfully. 

“We must be prepared. These letters will do that for me. I 
have written out the hours of your trains. Stanton will attend on 
you. I have directed him to telegraph to the Dolphin in Bevisham 
for rooms for the night: that is to-morrow night. To-night you 
sleep at your hotel in London, which will be ready to receive you, 
and is more comfortable than the empty house. Stanton takes wine, 
madeira and claret, and other small necessaries. If Nevil should be 
very unwell, you will not leave him immediately. I shall look to 
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the supplies. You will telegraph to me twice a day, and write once. 
We lunch at half-past twelve, so that you may hit the twenty- 
minutes-to-two o’clock train. And now I go to see that the packing 
is done.”’ 

She carried off her letters to her bedroom, where she fell upon the 
bed, shutting her eyelids hard before she could suffer her eyes to be the 
intermediaries of that fever-chamber in Bevisham and her bursting 
heart. But she had not positively deceived her husband in the re- 
assurance she had given him by her collectedness and by the precise 
directions she had issued for his comforts, indicating a mind so much 
more at ease. She was firmer to meet the peril of her beloved: and 
being indeed when thrown on her internal resources, one among the 
brave women of earth, though also one who required a lift from 
circumstances to take her stand calmly fronting a menace to her 
heart, she saw the evidence of her influence with Lord Romfrey, and 
the level she could feel that they were on together so long as she was 
courageous, inspirited her sovereignly. 

He departed at the hour settled for him. Rosamund sat at her 
boudoir window, watching the carriage that was conducting him to 
the railway station. Neither of them had touched on the necessity 
of his presenting himself at the door of Dr. Shrapnel’s house. That, 
and the disgust belonging to it, was a secondary consideration with 
Lord Romfrey, after he had once resolved on it as the right thing to 
do: and his wife admired and respected him for so supreme a lofti- 
ness. And fervently she prayed that it might not be her evil fate to 
disappoint his hopes... Never had she experienced so strong a sense 
of devotedness to him as when she saw the carriage winding past 
the middle oak-wood of the park, under a wet sky brightened from 
the west, and on out of sight. 


Cuartrer L. 
AT THE COTTAGE ON THE COMMON. 


Rain went with Lord Romfrey in a pursuing cloud all the way to 
Bevisham, and across the common to the long garden and plain little 
green-shuttered, neat white cottage of Dr. Shrapnel. Carriages 
were driving from the door; idle men, with hands deep in their 
pockets, hung near it, some women, pointing their shoulders under 
wet shawls, and boys. The earl was on foot. With no sign of 
discomposure, he stood at the half-open door and sent in his card, 
bearing the request for permission to visit his nephew. The reply 
failing to come to him immediately, he began striding to and fro. 
That garden gate where he had flourished the righteous whip was 
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wide. Footfarers over the sodden common were attracted to the 
gateway, and lingered in it, looking at the long, green—extended 
windows, apparently listening, before they. broke away to exchange 
undertoned speech here and there. Boys had pushed up through 
the garden to the kitchen area. From time to time a woman ina 
dripping bonnet whimpered aloud. 

An air of a country churchyard on a Sunday morning when the 
curate has commenced the service prevailed. The boys were subdued 
by the moisture, as they are when they sit in the church aisle or 
organ-loft, before their members have been much cramped. 

The whole scene, and especially the behaviour of the boys, 
betokened to Lord Romfrey that an event had come to pass. 

In a chronicle of a sickness the event is death. 

He bethought him of various means of stopping the telegraph and 
smothering the tale, if matters should have touched the worst here. 
He calculated abstrusely the practicable shortness of the two routes 
from Bevisham to Romfrey, by post-horses on the straightest line of 
road, or by express train on the triangle of railway, in case of an 
extreme need requiring him to hasten back to his wife and renew 
his paternal-despotic system with her. She had but persuaded him 
of the policy of a liberal openness and confidence for the moment’s 
occasion: she could not turn his nature, which ran to strokes of 
craft and blunt decision whenever the emergency smote him and he 
felt himself hailed to show generalship. 

While thus occupied in thoughtfulness he became aware of the 
monotony of a tuneless chant, as if, it struck him, an insane young 
chorister or canon were galloping straight on end hippomaniacally 
through the Psalms. There was a creak at intervals, leading him to 
think it a machine that might have run away with the winder’s 
arm. 

The earl’s humour proposed the notion to him that this perhaps 
was one of the forms of Radical lamentation, ululation, possibly 
practised by a veteran impietist like Dr. Shrapnel for the loss of his 
youngster, his political cub—poor lad ! 

Deriding any such paganry, and aught that could be set howling, 
Lord Romfrey was presently moved to ask of the small crowd at the 
gate what that sound was. 

“It’s the poor commander, sir,” said a wet-shawled woman, 
shivering. 

“He’s been at it twenty hours already, sir,” said one of the boys. 

“Twenty-foor hour he’ve been at it,” said another. 

A short dispute grew over the exact number of hours. One boy 
declared that thirty hours had been reached. “ Father heerd’n 
yesterday morning as he was aff to’s work in the town afore six: that 
brings ’t nigh thirty : and he ha’n’t stopped yet.” 

The earl was invited to step inside the gate, a little way up to the 
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house, and under the commander’s window, that he might obtain a 
better hearing. 

He swung round, walked away, walked back, and listened. 

If it was indeed a voice, the voice, he would have said, was 
travelling high in air along the sky. 

Yesterday he had described to his wife Nevil’s chattering of 
hundreds to the minute. He had not realised the description, which 
had been only his manner of painting delirium: there had been no 
warrant for it. He heard the wild scudding voice imperfectly : it 
reminded him of a string of winter geese changing waters. Shower 
gusts, and the wail and hiss of the rows of fir-trees bordering the 
garden, came between, and allowed him a moment’s incredulity as to 
its being a human voice. Such a cry will often haunt the moors and 
wolds from above at nightfall. The voice hied on, sank, seemed 
swallowed ; it rose, as if above water, in a hush of wind and trees. 
The trees bowed their heads raging, the voice drowned; once more 
to rise, chattering thrice rapidly, in a high-pitched key, thin, shrill, 
weird, interminable, like winds through a crazy chamber-door at 
midnight. 

The voice of a broomstick witch in the clouds could not be 
thinner and stranger: Lord Romfrey had some such thought. 

Dr. Gannet was the bearer of Miss Denham’s excuses to Lord 
Romfrey for the delay in begging him to enter the house: in the 
confusion of the household his lordship’s card had been laid on a 
table below, and she was in the sickroom, 

“Is my nephew a dead man?” said the earl. 

The doctor weighed his reply. ‘He lives. Whether he will, 
after the exhaustion of this prolonged fit of raving, I don’t dare to 
predict. In the course of my experience I have never known anything 
like it. He lives: there’s the miracle, but he lives.” 

“On brandy ?” 

“That would soon have sped bim.”’ 

“Ha. You have everything here that you want?” 

“ Everything.” 

“ He’s in your hands, Gannet.” 

The earl was conducted to a sitting-room, where Dr. Gannet left 
him for a while. 

Mindful that he was under the roof of his enemy, he remained 
standing, observing nothing. 

The voice overheard was off at a prodigious rate, like the far sound 
of a yell ringing on and on. 

The earl unconsciously sought a refuge from it by turning the 
leaves of a book upon the table, which was a complete edition of 
Harry Denham’s Poems, with a preface by a man named Lydiard ; 
and really, to read the preface one would suppose that these poets 
were the princes of the earth. 

VOL, XVIII. N.S. 3¢ 
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Lord Romfrey closed the volume. It was exquisitely bound, and 
presented to Miss Denham by the Mr. Lydiard. “The works of 
your illustrious father,” was written on the title-page. These writers 
deal queerly with their words of praise of one another. There is no 
law to restrain them. Perhaps it is the consolation they take for the 
poor devil’s life they lead ! 

A lady addressing him familiarly, invited him to go up-stairs. 

He thanked her. At the foot of the stairs he turned; he had 
recognised Cecilia Halkett. 

Seeing her there was more strange to him than being there 
himself; but he bowed to facts. 

“‘ What do you think ?”’ he said. 

She did not answer intelligibly. 

He walked up. 

The crazed gabbling tongue had entire possession of the house, 
and rang through it at an amazing pitch to sustain for a single 
minute. 

A reflection to the effect that dogs die more decently than we 
men, saddened the earl. But, then, it is true, we shorten their 
pangs by shooting them. 

A dismal figure loomed above him at the head of the stairs. 

He distinguished in it the vast lean length he had once whipped 
and flung to earth. 

Dr. Shrapnel was planted against the wall outside that raving 
chamber, at the salient angle of a common prop or buttress. The 
edge of a shoulder and a heel were the supports to him sideways in 
his distorted attitude. His wall arm hung dead beside his pendant 
frock-coat; the hair of his head had gone to wildness, like a field of 
barley whipped by tempest. One hand pressed his eyeballs: his 
unshaven jaw dropped. 

Lord Romfrey passed him by. 

The dumb consent of all present affirmed the creature lying on the 
bed to be Nevil Beauchamp. 

Face, voice, lank arms, chicken neck : what a sepulchral sketch of 
him ! 

It was the revelry of a corpse. 

Shudders of alarm for his wife seized Lord Romfrey at the sight. 
He thought the poor thing on the bed must be going, resolving to a 
cry, unwinding itself violently in its hurricane of speech, that was 
not speech nor exclamation, rather the tongue let loose to run to the 
death. It seemed to be out in mid-sea, up wave and down wave. 

A nurse was at the pillow smoothing it. Miss Denham stood at 
the foot of the bed. 

“Ts that pain ?”’ Lord Romfrey said low to Dr. Gannet. 

“ Unconscious,” was the reply. 
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Miss Denham glided about the room and disappeared. 

Her business was to remove Dr. Shrapnel, that he might be out of 
the way when Lord Romfrey should pass him again : but Dr. Shrapnel 
heard one voice only, and moaned: ‘My Beauchamp!” she could 
not get him to stir. 

Miss Denham saw him start slightly as the earl stepped forth and, 
bowing to him, said: “I thank you, sir, for permitting me to visit 
my nephew.” 

Dr. Shrapnel made a motion of the hand, to signify freedom of 
access to his house. He would have spoken: the effort fetched a 
burst of terrible chuckles, He covered his face. 

Lord Romfrey descended. The silly old wretch had disturbed his 
equanimity as a composer of fiction for the comfort and sustainment 
of his wife: and no sooner had he the front door in view than the 
calculation of the three strides requisite to carry him out of the house 
plucked at his legs, much as young people are affected by a dancing 
measure; for he had, without deigning to think of matters disagree- 
able to him in doing so, performed the duty imposed upon him by 
his wife, and now it behoved him to ward off the coming blow from 
that double life at Romfrey Castle. - 

He was arrested in his hasty passage by Cecilia Halkett. 

She handed him a telegraphic message :—Rosamund requested 
him to stay two days in Bevisham. She said additionally: “ Per- 
fectly well. Shall fear to see you returning yet. Have sent to 
Tourdestelle. All his friends. Ni espérer, ni craindre, mais point 
de déceptions. Lumiére. Ce sont les tenébres qui tuent.” 

Her nimble wits had spied him on the road he was choosing, and 
outrun him. 

He resigned himself to wait a couple of daysin Bevisham. Cecilia 
begged him to accept a bed at Mount Laurels. He declined, and 
asked her: ‘ How is it you are here?” 

“T called here,” said she, compressing her eyelids in anguish at a 
wilder cry of the voice overhead, and forgetting to state why she had 
called at the house and what services she had undertaken. A heap 
of letters in her handwriting explained the nature of her task. 

Lord Romfrey asked her where the colonel was. 

“ He drives me down in the morning and back at night, but they 
will give me a bed or sofa here to-night—I can’t ..... ” Cecilia 
stretched her hand out, blinded, to the earl. 

He squeezed her hand. 

“No, no hope,” he said. 

“These letters take away my strength: crying is quite useless, I 
know that,” said she, glancing at a pile of letters that she had partly 
replied to. ‘Some are from people who can hardly write. There 
were people who distrusted him! Some are from people who 
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abused him and maltreated him. See those poor creatures out in 
the rain!” 

Lord Romfrey looked through the venetian blinds of the parlour 
window. 

“It’s as good as a play to them,” he remarked. 

Cecilia lit a candle and applied a stick of black wax to the flame, 
saying: ‘ Envelopes have fallen short. These letters will frighten 
the receivers. I cannot help it.” 

“T will bring letter paper and envelopes in the afternoon,” said 
Lord Romfrey. “Don’t use black wax, my dear.” 

“T can find no other: I do not like to trouble Miss Denham. 
Letter paper has to be sealed. These letters must go by the after- 
noon post: I do not like to rob the poor anxious people of a little 
hope while he lives. Let me have note paper and envelopes quickly: 
not black-edged.” 

“Plain ; that’s right,’’ said Lord Romfrey. 

Black appeared to him like the torch of death flying over the 
country. 

“There may be hope,” he added. 

She sighed: “Oh! yes.” 

“ Gannet will do everything that man can do to save him.” 

“ He will, I am sure.” 

** You don’t keep watch in the room, my dear, do you?” 

“Miss Denham allows me an hour there in the day: it is the 
only rest she takes. She gives me her bedroom.” 

“Ha: well: women!” ejaculated the earl, and paused. “That 
sounded like him!” 

“ At times,” murmured Cecilia. ‘All yesterday! all through the 
night! and to-day!” 

“ He’ll be missed.” 

Any sudden light of happier expectation that might have 
animated him was extinguished by the flight of chatter following 
the cry which had sounded like Beauchamp. 

He went out into the rain, thinking that Beauchamp would be 
missed. The fellow had bothered the world, but the world without 
him would be heavy matter. 

The hour was mid-day, workmen’s meal-time. A congregation of 
shipyard workmen and a multitude of children crowded near the 
door. In passing through them, Lord Romfrey was besought for the 
doctor’s report of Commander Beauchamp, variously named 
Beesham, Bosham, Bitcham, Bewsham. The earl heard his own 
name pronounced as he particularly disliked to hear it—Rumfree. 
Two or three men scowled at him. 

It had not occurred to him ever before in his meditations to sepa- 
rate his blood and race from the common English ; and he was not of 
a character to dwell on fantastical and purposeless distinctions, but 
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the mispronunciation of his name and his nephew’s at an instant 
when he was thinking of Nevil’s laying down his life for such men as 
these gross excessive breeders, of ill shape and wooden countenance, 
pushed him to reflections on the madness of Nevil in endeavouring 
to lift them up and brush them up; and a curious tenderness for 
Nevil’s madness worked in his breast as he contrasted this much- 
abused nephew of his with our general English—the so-called 
nobles, who were sunk in the mud of the traders: the traders, who 
were sinking in the mud of the workmen: the workmen, who were 
like harbour-flats at ebb tide round a stuck-fast fleet of vessels big 
and little. 

Decidedly a fellow like Nevil would be missed by him ! 

These English, huddling more and more in flocks, turning to 
lumps, getting to be cut in a pattern and marked by a label—how 
they bark and snap to rend an obnoxious original! One may chafe 
at the botheration everlastingly raised by the fellow; but if our 
England is to keep her place, she must have him, and many of him. 
Have him? He’s gone! 

Lord Romfrey reasoned himself into pathetic sentiment by 
degrees. 

He purchased the note paper and envelopes in the town for 
Cecilia. Late in the afternoon he deposited them on the parlour 
table at Dr. Shrapnel’s. Miss Denham received him. She was 
about to lie down for her hour of rest on the sofa. Cecilia was 
up-stairs. He inquired if there was any change in his nephew’s 
condition. 

“Not any,” said Miss Denham. 

The voice was abroad for proof of that. 

He stood with a swelling heart. 

Jenny flung out a rug to its length beside the sofa, and, holding 
it by one end, said: “I must have my rest, to be of service, my 
lord.” 

He bowed. He was mute and surprised. 

The young lady was like no person of her age and sex that he 
remembered ever to have met. 

“T will close the door,” he said, retiring softly. 

“Do not, my lord.” 

The rug was over her, up to her throat, and her eyes were shut. 
He looked back through the doorway in going out. She was asleep. 


“Some delirium. Gannet of good hope. All in the usual course ; ” 
he transmitted intelligence to his wife. 


A strong desire for wine at his dinner table warned him of some- 
thing wrong with his iron nerves. 
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Cuarrer LI. 
IN THE NIGHT. 


Tue delirious voice haunted him. It came no longer accompanied 
by images and likenesses to this and that of animate nature, which 
were relieving and distracting; it came to him in its mortal naked- 
ness—an afflicting incessant ringing peal, bare as death’s ribs in 
telling of death. When would it stop? And when it stopped, 
what would succeed? What ghastly silence! 

He walked to within view of the lights at Dr. Shrapnel’s at 
night: then home to his hotel. 

Miss Denham’s power of commanding sleep, as he could not, 
though contrary to custom he tried it on the right side and the 
left, set him thinking of her. He owned she was pretty. But 
that, he contended, was not the word; and the word was undis- 
coverable. Not Cecilia Halkett herself had so high-bred an air, for 
Cecilia had not her fineness of feature and full quick eyes, of which 
the thin eyelids were part of the expression. And Cecilia sobbed, 
sniffed, was patched about the face, reddish, bluish. This girl was 
pliable only to service, not to grief: she did her work for three-and- 
twenty hours, and fell to her sleep of one hour like a soldier. Lord 
Romfrey could not recollect anything in a young woman that had 
taken him so much as the girl’s tossing out of the rug and covering 
herself, lying down and going to sleep under his nose, absolutely 
independent of his presence. 

She had not betrayed any woman’s petulance with him for his 
conduct to her uncle or guardian. Nor had she hypocritically 
affected the reverse, as ductile women do, when they feel wanting in 
force to do the other. She was not unlike Nevil’s marquise in face, 


he thought: less foreign of course; looking thrice as firm. Both 
were delicately featured. 


He had a dream. 


It was of an interminable procession of that odd lot called the 
people. All of them were quarrelling under a deluge. One party 
was for umbrellas, one was against them: and sounding the dispute 
with a question or two, Everard held it logical that there should 
be protection from the wet : just as logical on the other hand that 
so frail a shelter should be discarded, considering the tremendous 
downpour. But as he himself was dry, save for two or three drops, 
he deemed them all lunatics. He requested them to gag their 
empty chatterboxes, and put the mother upon that child’s cry. 

He was now a simple unit of the procession. Asking naturally 
whither they were going, he saw them point. “St. Paul’s,” he 


heard. In his own bosom it was, and striking like the cathedral 
big bell. 
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Several ladies addressed him sorrowfully. He stood alone. It 
had become notorious that he was to do battle, and no one thought 
well of his chances. Devil an enemy to be seen! he muttered. Yet 
they said the enemy was close upon him. His right arm was 
paralysed. There was the enemy hard in front, mailed, vizored, 
gauntleted. He tried to lift his right hand, and found it grasping 
an iron ring at the bottom of the deep Steynham well, sunk one 
hundred feet through the chalk. But the unexampled cunning of 
his left arm was his little secret ; and, acting upon this knowledge, 
he telegraphed to his first wife at Steynham that Dr. Gannet was of 
good hope, and thereupon he re-entered the ranks of the voluminous 
procession, already winding spirally round the dome of St. Paul’s. 
And there, said he, is the tomb of Beauchamp. Everything occurred 
according to his predictions, and he was entirely devoid of astonish- 
ment. Yet he would fain have known the titles of the slain 
admiral’s naval battles. He protested he had a right to know, for 
he was the hero’s uncle, and loved him. He assured the stupid 
scowling people that he loved Nevil Beauchamp, always loved the 
boy,'and was the staunchest friend the fellow had. And saying that, 
he certainly felt himself leaning up against the cathedral rails in the 
attitude of Dr. Shrapnel, and crying, “ Beauchamp! Beauchamp! ” 
And then he walked firmly out of Romfrey oak-woods, and, at a mile’s 
distance from her, related to his countess Rosamund that the burial 
was over without much silly ceremony, and that she needed to know 
nothing of it whatever. 

Rosamund’s face awoke him. It was the face of a chalk-quarry, 
featureless, hollowed, appalling. 

The hour was no later than three in the morning. He quitted the 
detestable bed where a dream—one of some half-dozen in the course 
of his life—had befallen him. For the maxim of the healthy man 
is: up, and have it out in exercise when sleep is for foisting base 
coin of dreams upon you! And as the healthy only are fit to live, 
their maxims should be law. He dressed and directed his leisurely 
steps to the common, under a black sky and stars of lively brilliancy. 
The lights of a carriage gleamed on Dr. Shrapnel’s door. A foot- 
man informed Lord Romfrey that Colonel Halkett was in the house, 
and soon afterward the colonel appeared. 

“Ts it over? I don’t hear him,” said Lord Romfrey. 

Colonel Halkett grasped his hand. ‘“ Not yet,” he said. 
can’t be got away. It’s killing her. No, he’s alive. 
hear him now.” 

Lord Romfrey bent his ear. 

“It’s weaker,” the colonel resumed. “By the way, Romfrey, 
step out with me. My dear friend, the circumstances will excuse 
me: you know I’m not a man to take liberties. I’m bound to tell 
you what your wife writes tome. She says she has it on her con- 
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science, and can’t rest for it. You know women. She wants you to 
speak to the man here—Shrapnel. She wants Nevil to hear that 
you and he were friendly before he dies; thinks it would console the 
poor dear fellow. That’s only an idea; but it concerns her, you 
sce. I’m shocked to have to talk to you about it.’’ 

“My dear colonel, I have no feeling against the man,” Lord 
Romfrey replied. ‘I spoke to him when I saw him yesterday. I 
bear no grudges. Whereis he? You can send to her to say I 
have spoken to him twice.” 

‘Yes, yes,” the colonel assented. 

He could not imagine that Lady Romfrey required more of her 
husband. “ Well, I must be off. I leave Blackburn Tuckham 
here, with a friend of his; a man who seems to be very sweet with 
Mrs. Wardour-Devereux.”’ 

“Ha! Fetch him to me, colonel; I beg you to do that,” said 
Lord Romfrey. 

The colonel brought out Lydiard to the earl. 

‘You have been at my nephew’s bedside, Mr. Lydiard ?” 

“ Within ten minutes, my lord.” 

“ What is your opinion of the case ? ” 

“* My opinion is, the chances are in his favour.” 

‘‘Lay me under obligation by communicating that to Romfrey 
Castle at the first opening of the telegraph office to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 

Lydiard promised. 

“The raving has ended? ” 

‘Hardly, sir, but the exhaustion is less than we feared it would 
be.”’ 

“ Gannet is there ?”’ 

“ He is in an arm-chair in the room.” 

*¢ And Dr. Shrapnel ? ” 

“ He does not bear speaking to: he is quiet.” 

“He is attached to my nephew.” 

“ As much as to life itself.” 

Lord Romfrey thanked Lydiard courteously. ‘Let us hope, sir, 
that some day I shall have the pleasure of entertaining you, as well 
as another friend of yours.” 

“You are very kind, my lord.” 

The earl stood at the door to see Colonel Halkett drive off; he 
declined to accompany him to Mount Laurels. 

In the place of the carriage stood a man, who growled : “‘ Where’s 
your horsewhip, butcher ? ” 

He dogged the earl some steps across the common. Everard 
returned to his hotel and slept soundly during the remainder of the 
dark hours. 


Grorck MerepItil. 








